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BOOK VIII. 

(continued.) 

[1596—1597.] 
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his majesty at Monceaux — Bosny goes to visit the generalities — 
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The treaty with the Duke of Mayenne, which had beeu 
a^ed upon some time before, was concluded during the 
king’s stay at Monceaux. When the king was at Amiens, 
the duke had sent a man to him, named D’Estienne, to know 
what place would be agreeable to his majesty, for him to 
come and pay him his respects, and the king appointed Mon- 
ceaux, in consideration of the duke’s indisposition, which 
would not permit him to make longer joumejrs than from 
Amiens, to Soissons, wliere ho resided.* The king was walk- 
ing in Ills park, attended only by myself, and holding my hand, 
when the Duke of Mayenne arrived, who put one knee to the 
ground, with the lowest submissions, and added to a promise 
of inviolable fidelity his acknowledgments to his majesty, for 
having delivered him, he said, from the arrogance of the 

• L’Etoile tells the story otherwise: but in this the Duke of Sully 
is more to be depended upon. P^reflxe has likewise been mistaken in 
placing this interview in 1595. (See Chron. Noven. liv. viii. p. 599.) 
[F6reflxc places the conclusion of the treaty only in 1595.] 
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Spaniards and the subtilty of the ItalianB. Henry, who 
as soon as ho saw him approach had advanced to meet him, 
embraced him thrice, and forcing him to rise, embraced him 
again with that goodness which he never withheld from a 
subject that returned to his duty ; then taking his hand, he 
made him walk with him in his park, conversing with him 
familiarly upon the embellishments he designed to make in it. 
The king walked so fast, that the Duke of Mayenno, equally 
incommoded by his sciatica, his fat, and tho heat of the w fa- 
ther, suftcred great torments without daring to complain. 
The king perceiving it, by the duke’s being red and in a vio- 
lent perspiration, whispered me, “ If I Tvalk longtT with this 
corpulent body, I shall revenge myself upon him without any 
groat difficulty for all tho mischiefs he has done us.” Then 
turning to the Duke of Maycnne, “ I'ell me truly, cousin,” 

S ursued he, “ do I not walk a little too fast for you ?” Th(^ 
uke replied that he was almost suffocated, and that if his 
majesty walked but a very little w^hile longer, he would kill 
him without designing it. “Hold there, cousin,” replied 
the king with a smile, embracing him again, and lightly 
tapping his shoulder, “ for this is all the vengeance you will 
ever receive from me.” Tho Duke of Maycnne, sensibly 
affected with this frajik behaviour, attempted to kneel and 
kiss the hand his majesty held out to him, and protested that 
he would henc(iforw"ard serve him even against his own chil- 
dren. “ T believe it,” said Henry, “ and that you may love 
and serve me a long time, go to the castle and rest and re- 
fresh yourself, for you have much need of it. I will give you 
a couple of bottles of Arbois wine, for I know you do not 
hate it : boro is Roany, whom I resign to accompan> you : 
he shall do the honours of my house, and attend you to yoiu* 
chamber; he is one of my oldest servants, and one of those 
who is most rejoiced at your resolving to serve and love me 
affectionately.” The king, continuing his walk, loft me with 
the Duke of Mayenno, whom I conducted to a summer-house 
to repose himself, and afterguards attended him on horseback 
to the castle, as much satisfied with the king and myself, as 
we were both with him. 

The king thought Monceaux so agreeable a place that he 
stayed there longer than ho had at first intended : he sent for 
the constable andYilleroy from Amiens, and ordered the conn- 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE FINANCES. 


oil of the financeB to reside at Meaux, for the conToniency of 
receiving his commands. 1 hod not yet proposed in it my 
scheme of visiting the districts. His majesty, being convinced 
that it must be attended with good consequences, took upon 
himself the care of proposing it. At the first hint he gave 
of it, the councillors, who thought none but themselves 
could be designed for this employment, and each of whom 
was attentive to his own particular interest, without pre- 
judicing that of the body in general, approved of the design ; 
but were greatly surprised when they found that, amongst 
them all, the king only named La Grange-le-Boi for this 
purpose, and appointed him two districts : his majesty filled 
the other commissions with the names of Messieurs do 
Caumartin* and Bizouzo, for two districts each ; and with 
those of the other two masters of requests, for one district 
each : four of the chief and most extensive ones were assigned 
to myself. The gentlemen of the council began now to repent 
that they had not liindered the execution of a plan, which 
would produce a full proof of their injustice : they united 
their utmost endeavours to render it useless, or at least to 
thwart it as much as possible. Their malice was all directed 
against mo ; for, by the confidence the king placed in me, 
and the part 1 had acted in this afiair, they guessed the truth. 
I was accused of ignorance, rashness, and obstinacy, and 
other faults still more glaring; and hud no sooner begun to 
exercise the duties of ray employment, than 1 perceived that, 
by an clTcct of their foresight, they had taken all the neces- 
sary measuros with the treasurers of France, the receivers ge- 
neral and particular, comptrollers, clerks, and the lowest officers 
in the revenue. These ])eople, almost all of whom had either 
sold or blindly devoted themselves to their wills, were ready 
to do whatever was required of them ; some absented them- 
selves, and left their oliices shut up ; others presented me 
with a state of their accounts drawn up with all that art 
which may be expected from men who make a science of 

* Louis lo F^vre, Lord of Caumartiii, was sent into the Lyonnais, 
Hony, and Auvergne ; we shall speak of him hereafter. Ho was 
keeper of the seals in 1 (i22, after the death of M. de Vic, and died the 
following year, in the seventy -second year of his age. He had the 
same eulogiums given him by liistorians as M. de Sully bestows on him 
in the sequel. 
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ropery ; others contented themselves with showin" me the 
orders of MessieurB de rroano, d’lncarville, and Des Bar- 
ream, by which they wore forbid to communicate their regis- 
ters and accounts to any person whatever. 

To this excess of mnhce I at first opposed only patience 
and gentleness. 1 exhorted, I endeavoured to persuade, 
upon the principles of honour and justice, persons who were 
strangers to both : afterwards I caused a report to be spread, 
that the design of assembling the States of the kingdom was 
to suppress that great number of offices and clerkships, 
especially the treasurers, the least useful of all the bodies, 
yet the most difficult to manage ; and that none were to be 
continued in their ])lacos but those who made themselves 
worthy of that distinction by a sincerity which, on this occa- 
sion, would prove thc'ir regard to the public good. This 
threat producing no effect upon persons who were secretly 
supported by the council itself, I was obliged to make use 
of the power I had received, and interdicted most of these 
dangerous officers, causing the duties of their employment 
to be exercised by two out of each body, whom I chose from 
among all those who appeared to have the best principles. 
By these means 1 made myself master of all the registers and 
accounts, which served me for a clue to enter this labyrinth of 
impositions and robberies. 

What a scene had 1 here before me ! It would be vain to 
attempt an account of the tricks and sublilties of this mis- 
chievous trade, or an enumeration of conctialments, forgeries, 
misrepresentations, and productions of the same evidences 
to servo different purposes ; not to mention the contrivance 
of an artificial confusion, through ^\hich those wretches see 
with great clearness, though to every other eye all is dark- 
ness and inextricable perplexity. 1 content myself witli 
remarking that, b}'^ clearin.g only two old accounts, and bring- 
ing together the receipt'; and letters of exchange of the year 
current and the year preceding, I easily collected more than 
five hundred thousand crowns which were lost to the king. 
It may be judged what a sum would h.ave been raised, if, 
from all those who were thus employed, a rigorous n?atituiion 
had been demanded of all that they fraudulently gained in so 
long a course of dishonesty, out of the different sums that 
had passed through their hands, since from assignments for 
old debts only, arrears of long standing, and orders payable 
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to tbe bearer, so much money was recovered. My partners 
were not bo fortunate or so exact as myself; all of them, 
except Caumartin, who brought the king two hundred thou- 
sand livres, paid his majesty only in long memorials of im- 
provements to be made in the farming of his revenues ; yet 
the king had chosen these persons with the greatest care. 
But it is not surprising that they should act in this manner ; 
for to dare the hatred of a society so powerful as that of the 
financiers in France, to be proof agai)ist the presents and 
allurements, against the tricks and artifices of all their 
dependants, the greatest part of whom do not want under- 
standing, and make use of it only to dazzle, corrupt, and 
deceive, requires a degree of courage and fortitude of which 
few persons are capable. 

Meantime the gentlemen of the council, who had intelli- 
gence of all my proceedings in the provinces, were in a 
situation that may be easily imagined: unless they found 
means to render all my endeavours useless, or to ruin me 
before my return, their reputation and interest would be 
entirely lost. My absence afforded them all the conveniency 
they could wish for to prosecute this design; everything 
that malice could suggest was said and done by them and 
their emissaries, to prejudice tho king against me : they never 
mentioned me but as a tyrant, wdio drained the people of all 
tlicir substance by tho most cruel extortions, without pro- 
curing any advantage to the king, since tho sums with which 
I took such pains to fill his treasury, being designed for the 
payment of pensions to the princes of the blood, and salaries 
of the great officers of tho crown, they would he only placed 
in his coffers to he taken out again immediately. Notwith- 
standing tho invectives and impostures of this dreadful cabal, 
none of whose practices against me I w^as unacquainted with, 
1 continued to perform my duty, and they had no other effect 
than to increase my diligence in the execution of my plan, 
and my precaution in taking such measures as would effec- 
tually put a stop to their accusations. 

Ilenry, who had at first given no credit to their reports, 
beginning afterwards to apprehend some bad consequences 
from my inexperience in those affairs, desired me, in his let- 
ters, to return as soon as possible : but at length, w'hen my 
enemies had made their party so strong that there was a 
general outcry against me at court, the king was prevailed 
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upon to beHeve that I should use the power J was possessed 
01 with a severity that would make even him odious to the 
people ; and then^ instead of an invitation, I received an 
absolute order to return to Paris. I obeyed without mur- 
muring, though greatly concerned to be thus stopped in the 
midst of ray endeavours for his service. 1 caused the accounts 
of my four districts to be immediately drawn up, and signed 
by eight receivers-gencral ; and not having time to convert 
tne five hundred thousand crowns I had raised into a less 
bulky coin, 1 loaded seventy carts wdlli them, making the 
eight roceivers-general accompany them, und(*r the guard of 
a provost and thirty of the marshalsea-men, who conducted 
them to Eouen, where the king then was, on account of th(‘ 
opening of the* States. 

Of all the slanders which had been invented by the gentle- 
men of the council to procure my disgrace, none Beemod to 
them so specious as to make the king believe that I had filled 
the prisons with the officers and clerks of his finances, to 
which they thought tit to add, that, through an insolent 
vanity 1 had brought along fifty of the principal ones bound 
in my train. The king, who suspected no falsehood in so 
positive a charge, received me, when on my arrival at Rouen 
1 went to pay my respects to him, with an air that convinced 
me my enemies had been very active in their endeavours to 
injure me. Ho did me the honour, indeed, to embrace mo, 
but with a coldness and reserve which were not usual with 
him. He asked me why I had given myself the useless 
trouble of bringing money along with me which I know 
belonged to persons whom he had no inclination to disoblige ? 
but he was greatly surprised to bear that not one denier of 
it was due to the princes of the blood, nor to any of the 
pensioners of the state, who wore all paid the April quarter, 
and would bo likewise as exactly those of July aud October, 
since 1 had not taken up any of the paymmts beforehand. 

king, after obliging me to repeat these words several 
times, and even to swear to the truth of them, brokt* into 
an exclamation against those wicked detractors aud impu- 
dent impostors, as he calh^ them ; but,*’ added he, “ what 
do you intend to do with the receivers and officers whom you 
keep prisoners in your train P” The astonishment into which 
this question threw me was alone sufficient to convince the 
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Iriiig of the &l8ehood of this accusation; nor was it diihcult 
for me to perceive thsit moment, that the malice of the mem- 
bers of the council would recoil on themBolves ; and that it 
would disclose more efiectually the secret motives of their 
conduct than anything I could say to him. His majesty 
required no other explanation from me ; on the contrary, he 
loaded me with praises, and gave nio a thousand proofs of his 
friendship and esteem. 

Having been told that the sum I had raised must be very 
inconsiderable, upon his asking me what it was, I replied, 
that being unwilling to keep any part of it in my hands, 
either for my charges, expenses, or pension, that the re- 
ceivers-general might fincl the full sum specified in the 
accounts, and learn from thence never to keep back any part 
of liis revenues, his majesty might himself* deduct my ex- 
j)enses from tlio five hundred thousand crowns which 1 had 
brought liim. So considerable a sum gave great pleasure to 
the king, who was in extreme necessity for money : be told 
me that he would take care my expenses should be all paid ; 
and that, besides my pension of ten thousand livres a month, 
which he raised to eighteen, he would present me with the 
sum of six thousand crowns, as a reward for the service I had 
just done liirn. He commanded me to say nothing of what 
had passed between us, and sent me to lay apart from the 
money 1 had brought him a sum sufficient for the payment 
of six companies of Swiss, at the rate of eighteen hundred 
crowns a company, in order that this payment, which was 
urgently demanded, might bo made on the following day. 

1 returned to my carriages, which stood in two courts 
belonging to the Sieur do Martinbault, under the same guard 
that hud conducted them to Houen ; 1 ordered them to be 
unloaded, and the small casks that contained the money to 
be placed in apartments, the locks of which were changed, 
and secured by large padlocks with three keys to each ; the 
two receivers had one each, and myself the third. The next 
morning 1 sent the Swiss officers the ten thousand crowns 
that were due to them, by three clerks, escorted by ten of 
tiie guard. 

A short time after I had sent away this escort, Sancy, to 
whom the king had said that he must pay the Swiss, and 
who was generally charged with this employment, sent me a 
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note, in whicli ho desired me to deliver to the Sieur Le Char- 
ron, the bearer, ninety thousand crowns for the payment of 
the Swiss. These were the terms in which the note was con- 
ceived ; for this councillor would have thought it a degrada- 
tion of his high rank to have condescended to any politeness 
or explanation with his colleagues. 1 was equally offended 
at the formal style of this order and the impudent demand 
of a sum that 1 knew to be three times more than was due ; 
1 therefore answered the bearer haughtily, that I neither 
knew Sancy, his writing, nor his orders. “How! dp you 
not know Sancy 1 ” said Charron, surprised, no doubt, at my 
presumption, for at this name the whole council trembled ; 
the rank Sancy held in it approaching very near to that of 
superintendent. Perceiving that 1 had no intention to send 
any other answer, he went back to report it with all the 
timidity of a servant who is apprehensive of awakening the 
ill-humour of his master. Unfortunately for Sancy, ho re- 
peated my message before several persons, who woro witnesses 
likewise of his rage. “We shall soon see,’^ said ho, with an 
oath, “ whether ho knows me or not.’* Then, after loading 
me with what invectives ho thought lit, he went directly to 
St. Ouen, to the king. “ Well, Sancy,” said his majesty 
to him, “have you been to pay our Swiss?” “No, Sire,” 
he replied, with a sullen air, “ I cannot go, for it does not 
please your Monsieur do Eosny that 1 should, who plays the 
emperor in his apartment, sits upon his barrels of money like 
an ape upon his block, and says he knows no one ; and I am 
not sure whether you w'ill have more credit with him than 
any one else.” “ IIow is this ! ” replied the king ; “ I see you 
will never be weary of doing this man bad offices, because I 
confide in him, and he serves me diligently.” His majesty 
added, that my refusal was %o much the less probable, as 1 
had, by his order, agreed to give this money to the Swiss. 
Sancy supported his assertion by the testimony of Le Char- 
ron, whom he had brought along with him. The king, sus- 
pecting some new instance of malignity, ordered Biart, one 
of his grooms of the bedchamber, to go and fetch me. 

As soon as he saw me, he asked me what had happened 
between Sancy and me. “ I am going to tell you. Sire,” re- 
plied 1, boldly ; and accordingly, without fearing the resent- 
ment of the terrible Sancy, 1 related all that had passed, in 
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terms that sufficiently mortified his yanity. Sancy, who was 
not of a temper to yield, became more insolent than before, 
and assuming an imperious tone, an altercation so spirited 
ensued between us, although in the king’s presence, that 
his majesty was obliged to command us to be silent. That 
instant, ceasing to speak to my adversary, 1 turned towards 
the king, and entreated him to give me no superior in afiairs 
wherein I acted solely by his order. The gallery at St. Ouen, 
where this scene passed, was crowded with a great number of 
pjrsoiiB, who, being weary of Sancy’ s insolence, rejoiced to 
see him sufter this little disgrace. “ It would have been very 
difficult,” said some, as I was afterwords informed, “ for two 
such geniuses to have exercised the same employments, 
without one of them being supplanted by the other ; but in 
the disposition the king is at present, the best economist will 
be Ids choice.” Others beheld my increase of favour with 
envy ; and others, who probably had very little regard for 
either of us, laughed at the novelty of the sight, and cried, 
There is one hot-lieadcd man, who has met with another 
that will not easily yield to him.” 

The report of the great sums with which I had filled the 
king’s coffers was no sooner spread than I was overwhelmed 
with the demands of an infinite number of his creditors, most 
of whom were sent by the council, who, besides the desire 
they had to see this money speedily exhausted, had agreed 
witli the creditors to have the usual drawbacks upon their 
debts. My princijial view iii raising this money being to 
make a fund for tnose military expeditions which- the king 
was shortly to begin, without his being obliged to load the 
people with new imposts, I was resolved not to suffer it to 
be squandered away, and therefore resisted all their impor- 
tunities, and continued unmoved by their insolence and 
threats. But reflecting afterw’ards that there was an abso- 
lute necessity for sending home tho eight receivers-general, 
who alone were acquainted with the uses to which I put this 
money, I was afraid of giving too much occasion for slander, 
by keeping so large a sum in my possession after their dena- 
ture ; and I resolved to send it to tho royal treasury. The 
king, vrho thought his money was nowhere secure but in 
my bands, endeavoured several times to vanquish my scru- 
ples ; but in vain : 1 was determined to prevent the least 
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Buapieioii upon this oecnion, and therefore confided it to the 
care of the two treaaurers, Morfontaine and Gobelin. 1 re- 
moTed his majesty’s feara bj promising him that I would 
watch so carefully how this money was laid out, that he 
should not irafier the least loss. 1 separated, in the presence 
of the receivers, those sums that were necessary for the 
payment of the army, the expense of a train of artillery of 
Wenty pieces, with double equipages, a sufficient quantity of 
powder, besides a supply of other implements necessary for 
a siege, such as picl^es, &c., which 1 caused to be carriq^ 
to Amiens. 1 likewise laid aside fifty thousand crowns more 
for the king’s privy purse, out of which he generally bestowed 
presents, unknown to the Catholics, on many old Protestant 
officers and soldiers who had served him faithfully in his 
wars. The remainder, which I calculated with the greatest 
exactness, amounted still to four hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, and I carefully preserved both my former accounts 
and those relating to the sums that were taken from the 
total. But being desirous of having a second proof of what 
the gentlemen of the council and their receivers-general were 
capable of, I affected great negligence concerning the di^o- 
sal of the money ; and when the receivers came to me, before 
they set out for their offices, to request a copy of my accounts, 
1 replied, that having no longer any concern about a sum 
that was now under the care of other persons, and lliey hav- 
ing been witnesses themselves of tno uses to which the 
money had been applied, I had destroyed all those papers, 
as being now useless. This the receivers did not fail to in- 
form their masters of. 

A month Itad passed since the money was carried to the 
treasuiy, during which some payments were made out of it, 
which I likewise pretended to keep no account of : but here 
it was not possible to commit a mistake ; for no sums being 
paid without a warrant from the council, which could not be 
suppressed, all that was necessaiy was to keep an exact 
memorandum of it, which 1 did. These warrants amounted 
in a short time to fifW thousand crowns, and consequently 
there ou^t still to be four hundred thousand in the treasury. 
The king, however, some days after, demanding two hundred 
thousand crowns to be sent to Amiens, where the designed 
preparations were already making, particularly that for the 
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takiug of Hedin, Sancy and tlie rest replied that they be* 
lieved this sum might he still in the treasury, but nothing 
more ; and sending for D’lncarville, who was likely to know 
best, having the care of the registers, he assured the king 
that there was hardly two hundred thousand crowns in his 
coffers. His majesty, whom I had three days before 
informed that there were stiU four hundred thousand crowns 
remaining, was extremely surprised; but their assertions 
wore so positive that they forced his belief ; and he told me 
that I must certainly be mistaken. I was so confident of 
the contrary, that 1 insisted, before D’lncarville himself and 
all my colleagues, whom his majesty had sent for, that there 
was a mistake of omvhalf of the money. D’lncarville re- 
plied that his registers w'ere more certain than my memory, 
and offered to bring the next day an extract of all the sums 
that had been paid out of the treasury. I perceived from 
whence so great a confidence proceeded, and 1 was resolved 
to suffer them, till the last moment, to flatter themselves 
that they were about to gain a complete victory over me. I 
had courage enough to conceal, even from the king, the 
stratagem I had made use of, and to endure, without reply, 
the reproaches he made me for lotting this sum go out of my 
hands, contrary to his desire. 

The accounts were brought the next day, well attested, 
and no mistake was found in the sums which had been 
expended ; that would have been too palpable : the whole 
mistake lay in the receipt, which was founded upon their full 
persuasion that I had really destroyed the papers which 
proved the quantity and quality of the coin carried at dif- 
ferent limes to the royal treasuiy. I secretly reflected with 
astonishment on the subtilty with which they had acted with 
regard to this receipt, so as to spread over it an obscfurity 
impenetrable to any one who was not possessed of a full 
proof of its falsehood, and with what art they had given to 
this obscurity an air of truth, and even of conviction. I 
asked to see the receipts, with a feigned ill-humour, which 
seemed to these gentlemen a confession of my defeat. The 
council ofiered to make the receivers-general depose upon 
oath the numbers and contents of those carriages which nad 
been sent to the royal treasury. 1 replied that the disc^ussion 
would be too tedious D’lncarville, who took great pleasure 
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at mj dissembled pe/plexitv, told mo that I might go and 
examine the registers of the finances upon the spot, since 
the^ could not be moved out of the offices. Although 1 
e^ily comprehended that these registers, public and autho- 
rised as they were, might still bo falsified like the rest, yet I 
could not imagine the manner in which it was done, the 
receipt for each of the carriages being signed by D*Amaud 
and De THote, whose handwriting I knew : I had, therefore, 
a curiosity to see these registers : all appeared veiy exact, 
and in the usual forms. The council then began to insult 
over me, and used their supposed advantages very ill. 

1 now thought it time to silence thorn, and to cover them 
in their turn with a real confusion. Accordingly, I pro- 
duced the accounts, signed by the eight rocoivers-goneral ; 
and likewise an exact memorandum of all the warrants. 
That instant all their arrogance vanished, and they would 
have been reduced to the necessity of confessing their 
roguery, had they not bethought tliemselvos of a contrivance 
to avoid it, but so poor a one as still left them all the dis- 
grace. A clerk, instructed by D’Incarville, came to the 
king, and told him that LTIdte, who kept the kiy of the hall 
where the register lay, being one day absent when one of 
the most considerable of the carriages was brought to the 
treasury, and the receivers who conducted it being in haste 
to return, he tliought it would be sufficient to mark the sum 
contained in the carriage upon a loose sheet of paper, in- 
tending that it should bo afterwards revised, and signed by 
D’lucarville, and inserted in the registers ; but that ho him- 
aelf going soon after to D’Heudicourt , it had escaped his 
memory, for which lie entreated his majesty’s pardon. The 
king contented himself with slightly reprimanding him for 
his neglect, ordering more care to be taken of the registers 
for the future ; then turning towards the constable (who was 
at the end of the gallery wliere all this had passed, and who 
in the whole affair had appeared more favourabh; to the 
gentlemen of the council than to me), he cried out to liira at 
a distance, in the presence of several persons, that his money 
was found, and that he knew in good time those in whom he 
ought to confide. 

Amidst these contentions came the day appointed for the 
opening of the States of the kingdom, or rather of the as- 
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sembly of notables, that is, of persons of consideration, for 
BO they were called. The reason of adopting this name,* in- 
stead of that of the States of the kingdom, which should 
naturally have been used, arose wholljr from the lawyers and 
financiers, who, perceiving that at this time they had riches 
and influence to give them such a superiority over the other 
classes as they were unwilling any but the clergv should 
share with them, disdained to see themselves levelled with 
the people by one common denomination ; which yet must 
have been the case if the forms used in these assemblies, and 
particularly the distinction of the three orders, had been 
preserved. They, indeed, made their appearance with mag- 
nificence and splendour, which sank the nobility, the sol- 
diers, and other members of the state below consideration, 
since they were not able to dazzle the eyes with splendid 
equipages, the glitter of gold, nor a long train of attendants, 
things which will always draw^ the envy, the reverence, and 
the worship of the people ; or, more truly, will always show 
our depravity and folly. 

Such, in general, is the notion that ought to be formed of 
these great, these august assemblies ; those men of whom 
one imagines that they must come thither with minds ^11 of 
wisdom and public spirit, warm with all the zeal that ani- 


* P^refixe says that it was because tlie king had not time to assemble 
the States in a body. Kings/’ says D’Aubigne, with bis usual male- 
volence, “ have recourse to such sorts of assemblies when those of the 
states-general are tedious, difficult, or suspected by them. The design 
of assembling these little states being to find money to carry on the 
war against Spain, there were several schemes proposed and agreed to; 
the pancarte, or old rate, was the chief, which was but very ill received 
in many places of the kingdom/’ &c. (Tom. iii. liv. iv. chap. 14a) Do 
Thou says very little of it (liv. cxvii.), and Davila no more. All that is 
said in those Memoirs about this assembly is found, so far as I know', 
nowhere else: and in order to render it the more intelligible, I have 
taken the liberty, which I requested in the preface to this work, to 
bring together all the ideas that the compilers of M. de Sully’s manu- 
scripts have made use of in their Memoirs, without any order or con- 
nexion. As wc may well suppose that they were all mutually con- 
nected, and had each their proper object in the mind of this great 
statesman, it entirely coincides w ith his views, to apply them to the 
subjects to which they naturally belong. And all that can he required 
is, I think, never to alter the substance of the thoughts in my original, 
which I have principally aimed at. 
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mated tbe ancient legislatorB, commonly think on no other 
biudneBB than how to make a ridiculous display of their 
pomp, and show their effeminacy to most advantage; and 
whose appearance would sink them into infamy if they were 
beheld without prejudice. To complete tbe picture we must 
include the discord of the several bodies which compose these 
assemblies, their contrarieties of interest, their opposition of 
opinion, the desire of one to overreach another, their in- 
trigues, and their confusion ; all which, together with that 
meanness discovered in the prostitution of eloquence, have 
their original from the same hateful cause : for by some 
fatality it comes to pass that those improvoments which an 
ace makes in knowledge above preceding times, are not ap- 
plied to tbe advancement of virtue, nor serve any other pur- 
pose than to refine wickedness. It is true that in these 
asBomblies there may be found a small number of men of 
great abilities and great virtues, men whose qualities no one 
disputes ; but instead of being forced into public notice, they 
are treatijd with an affectation of ni'gloct and contempt w hich 
sinks them into silence, and with them suppresses the voice of 
the public good. Thus long experience has shown that an 
assembly of these States rarely jiroduces the good expected 
from' it; for that such might be its effect, the members 
ought to be equally instructed in true and honest policy ; at 
least ignorance and knavery should sit dumb in the presence 
of men of knowledge and integrity; but such is always the 
character of multitudes, that for one wise man there are many 
fools, and presumption is tho constant attendant of folly ; 
and it is here more than in any place that great virtues, in- 
stead of exciting respect and emulation, provoke liatrcd and 
envY. 

Besides, if the prince who holds these assemblies be 
powerful and fond of that power, he will easily defeat their 
schemes, or reduce them to silence ; but if he bo weak and 
unacquainted with his own rights, an unbounded licentious- 
ness of debate will soon sink the kingdom into all the mise- 
ries that naturally follow the depression of the royal authority. 
Necessity, therefore, requires that there should be both in 
the Bovereipi and the subjects, a complete knowledge of their 
several rights and mutual obligations. Tho first law of a 
sovereign is, that he should keep the law, for he has himseli* 
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two sovereigns, God and the law : justice oi^ht to preside 
on his throne, and gentleness to support it. God is ino true 
owner of kingdoms, and monarchs are but the ministers, who 
ought to exhibit to the people a true copy of the perfections 
of Him in whose place liney stand : and remember, that they 
do not govern like Him but when they govern as fathers. In 
hereditary monarchies, there is an hereditary mistake ; the 
sovereign is master of the life and property of* his sukjeots, 
and by means of these few words, Suoh is cur pleastire^he is 
dispensed from giving the reasons of his oonouot, and from 
having any reasons to give. Supposing this were really the 
right of a king, is it not the utmort degree of imprudence to 
incur voluntarily the hatred of those who must every moment 
have his life in their hands P And hated he must certainly 
be who forces a concession of power which he declares before- 
hand his intention to abuse. 

With regard to subjects, the first law which religion, 
reason, and nature prescribe them, is to obey ; their duty is 
to reverence, honour, and fear their princes, as representa- 
tives of the Supreme Governor, who may be said to appear 
visibly on earth by these his ministers, as He appears in 
heaven by the orbs of light. These duties they are to pay 
from a principle of gratitude, for the security and advantages 
they enjoy under the shelter of the royal authority ; for the 
calamity of having an umust, ambitious, and arbitrary king, 
they have no other remedy but that of sofbening him by sS- 
mission, and propitiating God by prayer. Afl grounds of 
resistance, however solid they may bo thought, will appear 
upon a careful examination, to be nothing more than artfril 
and subtle pleas for disloyalty ; nor has it beenfoimd that by 
this practice princes have boon reformed or taxes abolished ; 
but to the calamities, which gave room for complaints, has 
been added a now degw of misery, as may be found by in- 
(piiring into the sentiments of Ine lower people, and par- 
ticularly those of the provinces. 

Such are the principles upon which the mutual happiness 
of governors and subjects might easily be fixed, if in general 
assemblies of the nation, each party appeared fully convinced 
of the truth of these maxims ; but supposing this the case, 
there woi^ still he leas need of general aBBenn)lieB, to which 
recourse is never had but when there is some disagreement 
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between the memberB and the head. It may, however, be 
concluded, that as these asBemblies are at present useleBB, 
both on account of the occasions on which they are called, 
and of the methods in which they proceed, bo they might be 
of great efficacy for the support of regularity and general 
^drtue, if the prince, acting as the real head of united mem- 
bers, would call them with no other purpose than to oblige 
those who lay down their employments to give an account of 
their administration in the face of the kingdom, and to choose 
with wisdom and discernment those by whom their places 
should be supplied ; animating them to a due discliarge of 
their offiees by his exhortations, and by a public distribution 
of praise and censure, punishments and rewards.* 

Henry, while he waited for the meeting of the assembly, 
took a journey to Arques, Dieppe, and Caudebec, &c., to view 
once more the places where so many memorable actions had 
been performed ; I accompanied him throughout his journey. 

When the king returned to Eouen, he opened the assembly 
by a speech uttered with a dignity becoming a great prince, 
and a sincerity with which princes are unacquainted ; ho de- 
clared that, to avoid all appearance of violence or compulsion, 
he had determined not to call an assembly of deputies named 
by the king, and blindly obsequious to all his inclinations, 
but that he gave admission at largo to persons of all ranks 
and conditions, that men of knowledge and merit might have 
an opportunity to propose without fear whatever they thought 
necessary for the public good; that he would not at this 
time attempt to confine them to any limitations, but enjoined 
them not to make an ill use of this freedom from restriction 
by any attempt to lessen the sovereign authority, which is the 
chief strength of the kingdom ; and exhorted them to (jsta- 
blisli union amongst their members, to give ease to the people, 
to clear the royal treasury from debts, which, though it was 
subject to them, it never had contracted ; to show their jus- 
ticcj in reducing exorbitant salaries, without lessening those 
that were necessary ; and to settle, for time to come, a fund 
clear of incumbrances, and sufficient to maintain the army. 

• Tliere cannot, I think, lie anything added to the justness of these 
sentiments. And we need only refer to thorn those who, like Comines, 
Boulainvilliers, &c., have taken the side of the States and the oria- 
tocraticnl party. 
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Ho added, that it should be no objection with him, that 
the measures proposed were not of his own contrivance, pro- 
vided he found them dictated by justice and public spirit; 
that they should not find him pleading his age, his expeni'nce, 
or personal qualities, as an exemption from any just regular 
tions, though princes often made excuses far less defensible ; 
but that ho would show by his example, that it was no less 
the business of kings to enforce edicts, than of subjects to 
obey them.* 

Henry rose after this speech, declaring that neither ho nor 
his council would bo present at their consultations, that they 
might bo wholly freed from constraint ; and accordingly re- 
tired with all his councillors, leaving me only to lay before 
th(' assembly such accounts, m(*morijilB, and public papers, as 
w’ere necessary for their information. 

When 1 gave an account of the last assembly of these 
States at Paris, 1 spoke at large of their mothods of proceed- 
ing, and the forms used in those great and numerous assem- 
blies ; and shall tlicroforc* only observe at present, that, ex- 
cepting the subject of their deliberations, this assembly re- 
sembled th(j former. As they woao now nect^ssarily to com© 
to some conclusion, particularly with relation to the subsidies, 
and to seitlo the method of raising thorn, they could think of 
nothing better to be done than to make a collection of old 
useless regulations of a nature contrary to the present state 
of affairs ; instead of considering ilmt the nation ought to be 
treated as a body afflicted with some new and extraordinary 
distemper, and therefore requiring an uncommon remedy, 
and that in proportion as its mechanism is hotter known, the 

* “ If 1 were dosiroiia/’ says he, “ to pass for an elaborate orator, I 
would have introduced here more fine words than good-will; but my 
ambition aims at something higher than to speak well: 1 aspire to the 
glorious titles of the deliverer and restorer of France. 1 have not called 
you together, as my predecessors have done, to oblige you blindly to 
approve of my will and pleasure; 1 have caused you to be assembled 
in order to receive your counsels, to depend upon them, and to follow 
them; in short, to put myself into your hands as my guardians: this 
is a declaration which is not very common for kings, for grey hairs, 
and conquerors like mo to make; but the love which I bear my sub- 
jects, ond the extreme fondness which I liavc to preserve my state, 
have made me find everything easy and everything honourable.” (P6ie- 
hxe, part ii.) 
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oporations performed upon it ought to be altered ; such is 
tie force of prejudice, that men continue obstinately to at- 
tempt the cure of their present disorders, by means of which 
the intsfficacy is demonstrated by their inability to prevent 
the evils or to stop tlieir progress. An injudicious reverence 
for antiquity, a false notion of causes, occasioned by the dis- 
tance of time ; a want of dUigent reflection on the past, and 
of clear views of the future, about which our self-lov'c hinders 
US from coming to any agreement, all contribute to per- 
petuate the wrong measures of ancient tinu's. It is a maxim 
with some, that laws and customs are not to bo changed, a 
maxim to which 1 /('ulously adhere, except when tlie advan- 
tage, and M hat is much strouger, the necessity, of the ])ublic*‘ 
requin^s tludr alteration. 

Accordingly they amused themselves with raking old 
schemes out. of the dust, and went on still enlargiug the col- 
lection, ^\hleh they found already to be of no value, till an 
impossibility came full in their vitw and d(‘8troycd tlieir pro- 
ject ; for it appt'ored that these old constitutions were adapted 
to a fonii of government in which royalty, though decorated 

* The freniuR of tlic French nation, it is said, is such, that this alone 
renders all change, even the most useful and iiccx'ssory, oztrcmcly dan- 
gerous for us: a system whose foundation, it seems, all tlie world at 
this day agrees, was excellent, and which, notwithstanding this, has 
hurl very troublesome consequences, makes us insist more than ever 
upini this consideration The l>nke of Sully, who lived at a time in 
V Inch he did not want for proofs of the defects objected to the nation, 
would have answered to this, tliat two things are absolutely necessary 
in any nation whatever, in o^r to seeurc the bucccbb of such sort of 
enten'*'***^**: ^be first is an niitlionty in the legislator, sufficiently great 

not to be obliged to change, or abate the least tittle of his plan through 
fear, policy, or complianci'; the second is a wisdom equ^y great, to 

prep^ all the mciuis for putting it iii execution. Amidst a great 
number of real changes that have been made in the different parts of 
the government, which will be seen in the sequel of these Memoirs, we 
may observe a still greater number of projects which have not been 
executed, though formed a great while ago; and wliat is the reason? 
why, because Heniy the Great and his minister watched, and waited 
for, the proper coitjanctiireB and circumstances, &c., which should 
render them certain and infallible. 1 will not scruple to say 
perfect skill consists not in imagiuiog, but in knowing, the hasards 
that proceed from too great precipiuuon, and too great slowness, to 
he aware of the proper opportunity; and, in slmrt, to know how to 
conduct and how to preiuire for it. 
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with a specious title, was a state of servitude, and could not 
therefore be applied to a period when tho public interest had 
concentred in a single person the authority which was for- 
merly distributed amongst a great many, and had established 
monarchy as the surest founmition of general security. 

This fancy was followed by another, which engaged them 
for a time by some specious appearances, though, in effect, it 
was no less inconvenient than the former. This was the es- 
tablishment of a new council, which they thought proper to 
denominate the Council of Keason, whose members should 
be first named by tho assembly, and afterwards by the sove- 
reign courts. But there w’as already a council of this kind, 
and that veiy council had been apparently the cause of the 
disorders of the finances and the misery of the nation. This 
signified nothing ; the w hole multitude sufiered themselves 
to be so dazzled by a fine name and a now election, that it 
was proposed and determined to make the evil itself its own 
rt'medy. It was settled that the new council should diyide 
into tw o portions the revenues f)f the king, which they esti- 
mated without much examination at thirty millions;* that 
they should keep one-half in their own hands for the dis- 
charge of arrears, pensions, wages of officers, and other public 
debt s and engagements ; and that out of the same sum they 
should repair or erect towns, buildings, roads, or other public 
works ; and that of this sum neither the king nor the sove- 
reign court should have pow'or to take cognizance, or examine 
the application. It may easily be imagined how the mem- 
bers of the council flattered their rapacity by an absolute 
and uncontrollable disposal of half the revenues of the state : 
let us for a moment suppose them dishonest in their manage- 
ment, what numbers must be distressed, what confusion and 
ruin must ensue ! 

The other port was left to the king, to bo managed by him 
or his ministers, with equal exemption &om account ; this 




siaoe — notwitlutuding the augmentation of the king's revenues, and 
the dealing of hia debts that happened under his ministry, and which 
may be seen hi the leqod of theae Memoirs to amount to a very con- 
siderable sam-~Cardinal BkbeUen did not value the whole revennea 
of the state, after all the aUenMUons which he himself had made, at 
more than thirty-five mflUoos. (Test. FoL part IL p. 152.) 
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was burdened with all the expenses of the artillery and forti- 
ficationfi, uU foreign afiairs, ombassicB, and negotiations, the 
support of his household, his buildings, and his equipage, the 
payment of his officers, and his privy purse. Neither party 
w'as condued by any prescription as to the manner of raising 
or managing either stiare of the revenue ; provided they pre- 
served that mutual independence on which the projectors 
valued themselves ; ns if the strength of the kingdom tlid not 
depend upon the power of assisting, according to their re- 
spective need, any part that should happen to be in distress, 
and supplying the hick, if 1 may use the expression, with the 
superfluous blood of those that are in healtn. 

As the thirty millions at which the royal revenues have 
been rated w’ere suspected to be somewhat more than their 
real value, they resolved to create a new tax, by laying a 
penny in tbe shilling upon all merchandises,* and provisions 
nought and sold in tlio kingdom, by wholesale o’* retail. 
AVhen they couqiuted the amount of the trade of particulai* 
persons, and the eipcnses of necessity, convenience, and 
luxuiy, tliey concluded that tliis new tux might safely be 
rated at millions ; and the happy notion was applauded a 
thousand times, though in reality tno scheme was no less chi- 
merical than the new computation was defective .t 

When the assembly liad thus brought their scheme to per- 
fection in all its branches, they sent it by their deputies to the 
king, who received the proposal in his council ; the indignation 
raised by this project iostnntly appeared by such a confusion 
of outcries and murmurs, that the king had groat difficulty 
to make the council give their votes separately. The field of 
discussion was boundless ; every man was made eloquent by 
vexation and resentment. When my turn came, I contented 

* Com was tho only thing that was exempted. 

t M. de Sully tliinks and speaks of the csublishing a soks or penny 
in tho shilling, as almost every other person thought and spoke of it 
at tluit time. Le Groin is nevertheless favourable to this tax. ^v. vi.) 
Matthieu does not condemn it; and what is of greater weight, Cardinal 
fiichelieu finds it to be so much the more just, u it is established, says 
he, in divers other states, and hod been already revived on by a body 
of the atate under Francis L However, the difficulties and inoon- 
vuiienoes which M. de Solly mentions in the sequel ore real, and 
partly the lome which mode Bicbelieu be the first entirely to dissuade 
Louis Xm. fnm establishing it. (Test FoL port it chop. 9, tee. 7.) 
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myself with saying coldly, that I had nothing to add to such 
line harangues. The king, who observed me attentively, and 
wondered at my reserve, resolved to have a private conversa- 
tion with me before he gave the suffrage which was to de- 
termine for or against the scheme of the assembly; he, there- 
fore, adjourned the consideration of the affair till the next 
day, in the presence of the same persons. When wo were 
alone, ho asked me with great eagerness the reason of my 
silence, and I made him the following observations. 

It is certain that the assembly was so much infatuated 
with the new plan, that the king, by following the opinion of 
the council, who wished him to reject and annul it with con- 
tempt, risked the danger of giving birth to a discontent tho 
more serious, as the States assembled acknowledged no 
superior who had any right to control them, not even the 
king. One of the most important maxima of a monarchical 
government is, that the prince ought, above all things, to be 
particularly careful never to reduce his subjects to tho neces- 
sity of disobeying him either in word or deed. Moreover, 
tho king would have acted directly contranr to the promise 
ho had made to the assemblv, that he w^oufd agree to their 
decisions. In short, had the king rejected it, all those who 
had conceived the project, and those who had adopted it, 
would have persisted the more obstinately in representing it 
08 the true system of affairs, since they would not hove been 
undeceived by its application; and they would in the end 
have asserted that it was tho sovereign alone w^ho had pre- 
vented the establishment in France of a system, which nad 
been so long and so ardently wished for. Everybody knows 
that it is the disposition of the people, especial];/ of those who 
have spirit and resentment, to abuse tno actions of their 
sovereign. 

On the other hand, it was equally certain that this project 
was at once destructive in its tendency and impracticable in 
its execution ; to give full conviction of this, the least know- 
ledge of the finances was sufficient. Besides the obstructigns 
which I have just been mentioning, how many more must 
arise from the competitions which would be produced by any 
election of the members of the council, w'ho were to bo taken 
equally from all the provinces of the kingdom. No sooner 
would this scheme, which was now omy sketched out, 
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be braocbed into particulars, than that appearance of impu*- 
tiality and juatice, by which the conduct of public afiaire 
muat be necesaariiy thrown into the hands of new and inex- 
perienced men, would occasion inimmezable miscalculations 
and mistakes. It was apparent that the heads of the new 
council would immediately p^w giddy, and that all tiie mea- 
sures they would lake would add blunder upon blunder. 

From the impossibility that any advantage could arise from 
this scheme, 1 drt'w my arguments to |M)r8uado tlie king to 
consent to it : by w hicli means ho would obtain, in the eyes 
of his people, the honour of falling readily into the measures 
which they themselves had marked out ; and this condescension 
would be BO far from lessening the royal authority, that, when 
the new council hud made the melancholy experiment of their 
stri'rigth, he would ultimately receive this advantage, that all 
the parts of the tinances would fall back into bis hands, with 
exemption from dependence. As the calculation of the 
rcwal revenues was made by the assembly, and the council 
selected from it, it w os to be supposed that they had taken in 
all necessary considerations relating to those payments, of 
w'hich the collection was most difficult and expensive : they 
could not, therefore, take it amiss, ii‘ the king chose his fif- 
teen millions out of that part which he liked best. Choosing 
for his share the revenues of tlic five great farms, des parties 
oasuelleSf du domaine, and des aides, he might expect, without 
presumi^ion, to see them doubled, if not trebled, in a short 
time. This 1 spoke with fiill confidence, because I had 
already provided myself with responsible people, who had en- 
gaged to take these farms at a conaideralue advance. With 
respect to that which remained in the hands of tiie Council 
of Reason, the case was quite otherwise ; and I would have 
been bound to the king, that the penny in the shilling, 
an^ongst otliers, would not, when all expedins ware defrayed, 
bring in above two hundred thousand crowns clear money. 

The reason why 1 did not give this opinion openly in the 
oouncil, was, because 1 thought it proper that it sho^d seem 
to oome from the king himsdf. The ung, after having heard 
mo with great attention, was afraid lest my advice should 
Iving him into difficulties, and into a mistake in some sort 
iDwtsievable ; but, having considered my reasons veiy seri- 
ously, he reeolvcd to follow my opinion. ‘ 
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When the council met next day, they determined as the 
day before, and I determined in the same manner. Tliu king 
declaring that be could not follow their advice, left them in 
the utmost astonishment, and went into the assembly, where 
ho dei'lared, in strong terms, that, finding himself* disposed 
to promote, with all his power, the inclinations of so wise a 
body, he received their schemo without any qualification or 
restriction, which he considered as consisting of three arti- 
cles, — the erection of an independent coimcil, the division of 
the public revenues, and the levy of a penny in the shilling : 
that the assembly bad nothing to do but in twenty-four hours 
to name the council ; to give in a schedule of the thirty mil- 
lions, that ho might choose his own share; and that they 
should see by his conduct whether he or the council were 
the better economists. The goodness and compliance of the 
king were loudly praised ; and the council, finding itself con- 
cluded by a determination so unanimous, which left nu further 
room for debate, at least between the king and his subjects, 
thought of nothing but returning to Paris, there to conclude 
tills masterpiece of policy. 

The now council was not formed with as little disturbance 
as bad been expected ; that diange of temper, which retarded 
the election, was so great, that penetrating persons saw from 
that moment how chimerical a scheme had been embraced 
by the multitmle. The nomination was at last completed, 
in which the clergy were very busy from the first ; and the 
Cardinal de Gonay,* fiunous for his economical abilities, was 
put at its head, as if public afiairs were to be administered by 
the same rules as those of a private house. The Council of 
Keason held their meetings regularly in the episcopal palace, 
whore the cardinal liad assigned them an apartment. But 
no sooner bad they begun to lay papers upon the table f(4 
the collection of the payments of the next year, than these 
new financiers w'cre so nmcli perplexed, tliat tliey knew not 
on which side t(^ turn them. The further they went, the 
greater the perplexity ; they found nobody that would 
undertake for the penny in the shilling ; the farmers asked 
£or other fuudsv but at a discount which put them quite at 

• Peter de Gkmdf, Bishop of Paris, and brother to Albert de Ooiid|y, 
of Retz, a peer and marshal cf France, of wfaaiD w© have sp(tai 
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a loss ; and, to add to their vexation, the business could 
not be delayed. All the pensioners of the state came upon 
them, and talked of nothing but millions, to people that nad 
not yet got a single farthing. Chagrin and vexation soon 
broke the unanimity of the new council ; they began imme- 
diately to quarrel, and reproach one another with ignorance 
and rashness. 

Matters were come, in a few weeks, to this pass, that the 
Council of Hcason could do nothing reiiHonably ; and they 
wore forced to apjily to D’lucarvillc and myself, and begged of 
us to coino, at li’ast once a v^cck, and give thorn such counsel 
as we gave the king, whose part of the revenue they saw in- 
creasing and flourislnng das after day. I excused myself on 
account of my employ, uliieh entirely occupied me. They 
then addressed tin* king, who, with his ordinary goodness, 
commanded me to go ; but I did not forget, on this occasion, 
what was noeessary to his service. 1 lamented the state of 
aflairs with the* council : 1 found no means of extrication, and 
1 helped forward nothing but pcridexity. In short, scarce 
thri*(? months hud jiasst'd, before these profound politicians, 
being at the end of all their art, and sinking under their 
burden, went to the king to beg t(^ be discharged. The king, 
wlio, 1 believe, begun t(» like this new regulation, which set 
liiin at ease, told them that everything was diibcult at first, 
advised them to take heart, and sent tlicm away confuted by 
their own reasons. But iliey soon came back, and changed 
their entreaties to in»i)ortunity ; eonfessod that they had boon 
in the wrong when they undertook to govern the kingdom, 
and showed a thousand times more satisfaction on their dis* 
mission from their employment, than they liad done at their 
advaucenmnt to it. 

* Tliis burden fell upon me, as an addition to that with whieli 
1 was already loaded, and my labour was so great that it re- 
quired both mv days and nights. As 1 had a kind of passion 
for the re-cstablishinout of the finances, I uiade prodigious 
advanoea in the ancient registers of the council of state, the 
parliaments, the ehainbers of accounts, and the courts of 
aids, and even in the private accounts of the former secretaries 
of state, for the new ones would not communicate theirs. 1 
did the same thing in the offices of the treasurers of France, 
in the treasury chamber, and in the papers of the treasurers 
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of the exchequer.* I raked even into that vast collection 
where all the ordonnances are kept inBcribed. Having a 
design to draw up a general state of the finances for the year 
1695, which was the end of all mj researches, I thought fit 
to neglect nothing, that I might come, as near as was possi- 
ble, in the first year of my management, to the exactness to 
which I earnestly desired to carry it. Whatever fiaud or 
mistake had crept into the finances, 1 imagined that it could 
be neither so great nor so general, but 1 should be able to 
prove and show its original, by comparing these pieces, which 
1 have been mentioning, or by the inferences to be drawn 
from them, with a due observation of the different proper 
tions of various times and alterations of affairs. 

The people of the king’s council were terrified at the sight 
of roy project, and beginning to imagine that I should throw 
everything open, blamed themselves now more than ever for 
not having vigorously opposed my admission into the 
council. Maisses, to whom 1 must do this justice, that as 
soon as he discovered my intentions he joined his endeavours 
vith mine, gave mo information of their terrors and regret. 
To confirm them in their suspicions, I declared in public 
that I had obtained such intelligence respecting the finances, 
that they would bo presently regulated upon another plan ; 
and 1 desired that the comptroller-general, the intendant of 
the finances of l^rouce, the treasurer of the exchequer, and 
the receivers-general, should be joined with me, in order to 
draw up this genend state of the finances, of which these 
very men were in such terror. I took care, however, to keep 
the pen always between my own fingers. But I could not 
this time avoid falling into" several considerable errors, nor 
escape being tricked by these old practitioners. 1 think it 
is no shame to confess it ; this very year they gained a profit 
of one-fifth, which was exorbitant, though infinitely less than 
their-ordinary gains. I proposed the next year to remedy 

* “ Roimy, before he entered upon hit ofBcc of superintendent, hod 
furnished himself with all the neoessary information, tb» better to 
enable him to acquit himself therein ; he perfectly knew all the reve- 

nues of the kingdom, and all the expenses necessary in raising themj 
he communicated whatever he knew of this matter to the king, who 
^ in like manner studied ail these tilings thoroughly himself,** ftc. 
(Pireflxe, p. 285.) 
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both this and another mistake which 1 had committed. One 
of the chief artifices of the financiers was to make the ei- 
penses of the current year appear to be much more than the 
leceipts, and to anticipate the revenues of the following year, 
by which means the expense of the next year, and of all the 
rest in succession, were thrown into confusion, from ■which 
these men drew many advantages, particularly that of ap- 
pearing never to have money which was not pre-engaged 
long before, and of being able to allege this excuse to the 
king, and all those whom they were not inclined to pay. In 
the second place, they mado use of that money ; and, to con- 
clude, they paid off the old debts at a very low price, and yet 
charged them entire in their accounts. This negligence of 
mine cost the kingdom this year two miUious, 

This fault 1 corrected the following yi'ar, during my resi- 
dence in Brittany ; so that from that time forward the re- 
ceipts and expenses exactly agreed : and in the mean time, 
to fin up the deficiency which my mistake had made, I took 
the jHPrtiei eatuelles, hs ^ahelles, the five great fanns, and tin* 
toll of the rivers, out of the hands of the Duke of Florence, 
who held them under the names of Gondy, Sonamy, Zainet, 
Le Grand, Parent, L’Argentier, and other old managers, 
who liad no share in the new finanoes ; and 1 increased these 
forms with two millions that bad been lost by miscoinputa- 
tion. The contractors for the finances and their associates 
of the council were thunderstruck nt this last blow; but 
for this time their spite vented itself in smoke, the king 
having supported me for some time in a manner so conspi- 
cuous, as sunk them all into inactive despondency. The conse- 
quence of his conduct to the assembly was, that he was made 
master, not only of the protended Council of Eeason, but 
likewise of his own, whose authority wtis now declining ; and 
be had no longer cause to fear that his designs would mis- 
carrv, as formerly, hy their obstruction. 

Tlie design in wliich ho was then actually engaged was the 
siege of Arras, which had been proposed in tne council of 
war, which, excepting only the secretary, consisted merely of 
men of actaon ; it had tliere passed without opposition ; but 
tbe resolution was kept secret, because only by conooalmeat 
could wo be asBured of success. That tlie mercluuita with 
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whom I agreed for supplies of all necessary provisions might 
know- nothing of the matter, I named to them a great num- 
ber of cities along the whole frontier of Picardy, and Arras 
among the rest ; at any of which they bound tnemselves to 
deliver, during the whole campaign, fifty thousand loaves a 
day, Santeny, Eobin de Tours, Mauloville, and Lambert, 
chevalier de Quet d’ Orleans, engaged likewise for the convey- 
ance of everything else, and particidarly of twenty-five cannon. 
The contract was made at so low a rate, that if the misfor- 
tune that happened at Amiens a short time after had not 
obliged us to draw thither the forces designed against Arras, 
the contractors would have been considerable losers, but, as 
it happened, they made a reasonable profit. 
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BOOK IX. 

[ 1597 — 1598 .] 

DiTenioni nt court — The Spaniards surprise Amiens— Rosny contriyes 
the means of retaking this place— Ho is put at the head of the council 
cf finances in the king's absence — His labours in the finances, and 
disputes with the council— The siege of Amiens, all the necessaries 
for which are supplied by Ilosny— The Protestants mutiny during this 
siege — Their designs — Ihsath of Siiint-Luc— Henry promises Uosny 
the post of grand master of the ordnamT, hut gives it to D'Estr^s — 
liosny made governor of Mantes — The Spaniards attempt in vain to 
succour Amiens— It is taken — An account of Henry’s letters upon 
different subjiHJts— Enterprises after the siege of Amiens : some foil, 
others arc exiMiutcd— Negotiations for a peace— Henry JV. goes into 
Brittany— Cabals of the Calvinists to obtain a favourable edict — 
Henry give.s audience to the English and Dutcli ambassadors, who 
cannot prevail upon him to continue the war— Edict of Nantes — 
Henry's conversation with the Duke of Bouillon — ^A singular con- 
versation between Henry IV. and Uosny upon the dissolution of his 
marriage, and his passion for the Duchess of Beaufort— Henry re- 
turns to Paris — Goes to Picardy — Conclusion and ceremouies of the 
peace of Vervins. 

The preparations that wrere niakiiig for war did not pre- 
vent iiieir enjoying at Paris all the amusements that winter 
commonly brings along w iih it . Tlie gentleness of the goveni- 
menl secured the tranquillity of tlio public, who tasted all ilie 
Bweets of it, without any of tliat tUloy which for so long a 
time had enibitten^d all their pleasures. Gallantry, shows, 

E lay, took up the time of the courtiers ; and the king, who 
ketl these diversions through taste, permitted them througii 
policy. Monsieur and Madame de rerv'oques entreated mi* 
to allow of the addresses of Monsieur de Laval,* the son of 

* WUliam de Hantemcr, Count do Orancy, Lord of Fervaques, 
who afterwards became a marshal of Franco. His wife was Andr<fc 
d'Allegre, widow of Quv, Count dc Laval, whose son was likewise 
called Ouy, the twentieth of that name, Count de Laval, dc Montfort, 
ftc., who was some time after killed in Hungary ; in him ended that 
branch of Laval, or ratlier of Kieux, which cemtinued only In the female 
line, for this Guy, Count dc Laval, was of the house of Udigny. 
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this lady, to my eldest daughter. I referred them to the 
kiug, without whose consent I could not now dispose of my 
daughter, since it hud been proposed by the princess to marry 
her to Monsieur do Kohan, with whom the king being at that 
time offended, lie approved of Monsieur de Laval. 

.From engagements of this nature, the court had every day 
the pleasure of a new entertainment, the most splenctid of 
which was given by the constable, nt the solemnity of bap- 
tizing bis son. Tliis was the pretence ; but it was well known 
that one of the most beautiful young ladies of the court, and 
who was afterwards married to an old man, was the real 
ob ject of these gallantries. Montmorency chose from amongst 
the courtiers, twelve nohlemoii for his ballet, who he thought 
would appear there with the greatest magnificence, and pre- 
vailed upon the king to lay his commands upon me to be of 
this number. The elegance and propriety with which it was 
conducted, and ^^lnch is the very essence of these sort of 
diversions, was superior to anything I had ever seen of the 
kind. Tliis entertainment was universally allowed to have 
gr('atly excelled all that \\ent before it; it was likewiso the 
J.'ist, and an unfortunate event happened at the conclusion. 
1 retired about two in iiie morning, and had been an hour 
and a luilf in bed, when 1 saw Bcringhen enter my chamber, 
M ith tlie utmost consternation painted in his countenance ; 
he could hut just tell mo that the king wanted mo, and as- 
sure me, in answer to my inquiries, that no accident bad 
liappcned to his person; for this was the first question I 
asked, and his reply comforted me heforeboud for the mis- 
fortune, whatever it might he, since 1 saw nono that was 
absolutely irremediable but such as threatened his life. I put 
on iny clothes liastily, and ran to the Louvre in great anxiety 
of mind : upon my entering the king’s chamber, I saw him 
walking about very fust, his arms folded, his head reclined, 
and all the marks of a deep uneasiness* impressed on his 

* Bcinjr ob it were thunderstruck at this, and yet looking np to 
heaven as he commonly does more in adversity than prosperity, he 
smkc aloud, * 'fhia blow is from heaven!' Then, pausing a little, said, 
‘I luive sufficiently acted llie part of King of France, it is time now 
that 1 assume the character of King of Mavarre :* and turning to tho 
marchioness, who wept, ‘ We must quit our present warfare, and take 
horse to engage In another.’ ” (L'Etoile.) 
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countensDoe. The oourfcion stood in different comers of the 
room, Ifitmng against the arras, without uttering a single 
word. 

The king comii^ to meet me, prcBsed my hand with 
great emotion, crying, “ Ah, my friend, what a misfortune ! 
Amiens is taken !*’ 1 confess, 1 continued immovable, like 
aU the rest, at tliis unforeseen blow. A place so strong, bo 
well provided with everything that was necessary, so near to 
Paris, and on the side of Picardy the only key to the king- 
dom, to be taken so suddenly, ere we could be informed that 
it was threatened with an attack 1 The thing was almost in- 
credible, and the general consternation appeared to be too 
well grounded. However, 1 took my reBolution immediately; 
and while the king, who had received this news as he was 
preparing to go to bod, related to me the manner in which 
the Spaniards with some sacks of walnuts had surprised thi.s 
important place,* 1 reflected that, instead of increasing tu 
no purpose the general dismay, prudence suggested that, in 
the present circumstances, it was necessary to keop up ever} 
one’s spirits, and to comfort the king. I therefore told him 
that 1 nad in good time just put the finishing stroke to u 
scheme, by which not only Amiens, but several other places, 
would be restored to him w’ithout much difficulty. 

This hint alone seemed on a sudden to have robbed the 
late misfortune of lialf its force; and although it did not 
hinder the king from reflecting on all the difficulties of an 
enterprise which might have very fatal consequences, yet, as 
the astonishment the courtiers were in left them nothing to 

* It vrsi on the 1 Itb of March. Hcnuind TcUlo de Fortocarrero, a 
Spaniard, the author of this achemc, hod disfi^nioed like countrymen 
oaA oountrywomen, carrying goodi to market, about thirty Spaniards, 
who atopp^ up one of the gatos of the town, and amused the guard 
hy OTcrtuming at the ontrance thereof a cart loaded with socks full 
of filberts, one of which became untied; and during this time some 
Spanish troops, who lay concealed behind the hedges, marched up, 
putting the guard to the sword, mode themselves masters of the 
town, (to an aoconnt of this in all the historians, under the year 
1097.) Heniand TelUo was killed in bravely defending this town 
against Henry IV. He used to say that the three greatest oom- 
manderi he knew weie, Henry for the conduct of a Urge army, the 
D«Ibb of Majeuioftr the aio^ of a town, and Marshal Biroo for a 
battle. (Blatthieu, tom. ii. llv. iL n. 232.) 
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saj in answer to the king's interrogatories but what tended 
to increase his disquietude, his hopes wore greatlj raised by 
what I had said, and ho desired to know what methods they 
were by w hich 1 proposed to serve him. I replied, that he 
should be informed by tho papers I had drawn up for that 
purpoB(» ; and I went out as if to fetch them, leaving the 
king at least in a more composed state of mind than 1 had 
found him. Had he been a witness of my perpleadty and 
uneasiness when I was alone in my closet, ho would have 
suppressed part of those praises which he bestowed on me 
when I quitted his chamber ; for then it was that, resigning 
myself up to reflection, I comprehended the whole extent of 
those misfortunes which might be expected from the present 
posture of afl’airs. The king’s treasure exhausted, not a sin- 
gle regiment fit for service, at the same time that there was 
an absolute necessity both for money and troops in great 
abundance, and that without any delay. 

] road over my private memoirs ; I revolved in my mind 
all those schemes for levying money which I had employed 
my leisure hours in concerting, ioresecing that the king 
would soon have an occasion for them. Most of those 
schemes might be reduced to two diflerent classes ; one very 
easy and plain, wherein all that was necessary to be done 
was to augment the land-tax and other imposts alreiidy es- 
tablisbetl ; the other, more diflicult, which consisted in con- 
triving new sources from whence money might bo drawn. 
The first I did not think it prudent to have recourse to, 
since, after oil the hardahij)S which the country people had 
endured, to opprcjss them stiU more by an augmentation of 
ttoea, the sole weight of which falls upon them, and at a 
time when they had but just begun to breathe again, was to 
complete the ruin of the state, and to deprive the king him- 
self, for the future, of his most abundant and, in one sense, 
his most certain resources. 

I then turned my thoughts another way, and fixed upon 
the following project, which was, to demand of the clergy a 
free g^ for a year, if not for two years, and oblige them to 
make immediate payment ; to augment the old offices with 
new members, four in each sovereign court, besides four 
mastm of accounts in eveiy chamber, two in everj' office in 
the finances, two offices of counsellor in eveiy presidial 
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court, on ^BBesBor in every royal tribunal, and an elect in 
every election ; to add a thi]^ to all the officers of the 
finances ;* to keep back half a year’s payment of the arrears 
of sums borrowed from the contractors in the last reign ; to 
increase the tax on salt fifteen sous a pottle, and to leave it 
always in that state, because such an increase would give 
room for the suppression of certain offices too chargeable to 
the public ; to raise the entry of goods and the tolls of rivers 
a third part, by a new estimate ; and, as all these measures 
gave us, for the most purl, only the hope of money, to begin 
by borrowing twelve hundred thousand livres from the 
richest people of the court and principal cities, and to assign 
them payments out of an augmentation of the gabvlles and 
five mat farms ; and, to supply the ready money which we 
should hai e occasion for besides, to raise a prosecution in 
the chamber of justice against tho old contractors, who had 
made considerable fortunes, and oblige them to bear a new 
tax, in form of a loan. 

This plan w’ns indeed of sufficient extent. However, it 
was not my intention that these* methods should be all made 
use of at once; but, b(‘iug uncertain how long the war would 
continue, they might be employed suceesBivclv, bi‘ginning 
with those which were the least burdensome. With regard 
to the troops tliat were necessary, 1 thought notliing better 
(tould be done than to raise them in those provinces of the 
kingdom which had no longer any occasion for defence. 
Thus, I taxed the Isle of France, by joining Berry to it, 
with a complete regiment ; the Orleannais w ith Tourainc 
was to furnish a second ; and Normandy itself a third. 
These regiments were each to consist of fifteen hundred 
men, to be fiunished and maintained by the provinces from 
the day of their arrival before Amiens till their departure ; 
because these provinces enjoyed the right of calling the regi- 
ments by their own name, and of appointing the officers. 

Five (lays after, 1 carried my project to the king, with the 
proper evidences, formally drawn up in thirteen papers. His 

* The of the finances were possessed by two persons: the first 
was called rAncicn; the second, who had been appointed after, was 
called rAltematif; and this third was called Triennnl, because he had 
every third year his rotation with the otlier two, who alone had the 
piiwege of reimbursing tlic TricnnaL 
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majesty retired to examine them with me, in the presence of 
D’Arambure, Lomenie, Beringhen, and L’Osorai. When I 
had finished reading them, I told the king that, with these 
supplies, there was nothing to retard his departure for the 
expedition of Amiens ; since all the necessary preparations 
for a camp in Picardy were already made in sucn a manner 
that I durst assure his majesty his army would there find 
not only provision in great plenty, but likewise everything 
requisite for more convenience, with the same ease and at 
the same price as in a city. I added, that, whatever resource 
this scheme might afibrd the king in his present necessities, 
his majesty must not imagine it could be carried into execu- 
tion without increasing the number of those wounds of 
which Prance was yet lar from being wholly cured ; that he 
need only take a slight view of the immense debts and en- 
gagements with which the state was overburdened ; that, to 
an exhausted state, a new tax, however disguised, is always 
the same ; that the war, therefore, should not be renewed, 
but with a view of procuring an advantageous peace, which 
was now become imsolutely necessaiy; and that, however 
grttat the public misery was at present, 1 was fully convinced 
that twelve years of continued peace would be sufficient to 
restore the kingdom to a flouriBoing condition. 

1 did not doubt but that by the conduct which the king 
appeared disposed to observe, the enemy, notwithstanding 
the advantages he had gained, would be tno first to wish for 
the termination of the war ; and at that time I freely dis- 
closed a thought to the king, the justness of which was veri- 
fied by the event ; and this was, that the first overtures for 
a peace would bo made by the King of Spain, whom policy, 
in that state of weakness and incapacity to which the com- 
mon course of nature had reduced him, would not permit to 
expose his crown to the uncertain chances of war, always to 
bo feared, but chiefly in the beginning of a prince's reign 
who was still a child. 1 even went so far aa to predict, that 
Spain would purchase peace by the restoration of all the 
towns she had taken from Prance. 

My scheme for raising money was so much approved 
the king, that he resolved to propose it himself in full coun- 
cil; but he communicated it bezbrehand to a kind of little 
council of war, composed of the Puke of Montpensier, Mee** 

TOL. II. j> 
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Bieun de Montmorency, de Mayonne, d'Auvergne, de Biron, 
d’Ornano, do Bellogarde, de Saint-Luc, de Fervaques, de 
Boquelauro, and De Frontenac. He afterwards summoned 
an extraordinary council, to which he admitted all in Paris 
who had a ri^ht to a place there, particularly the chief per- 
sons of the assembly of Eouen, who still resided there. The 
kin^ could take no happier measures to establish his autho- 
rity upon the weakness of this groat assembly, which was 
now acknowledged by themselves. He began with lament- 
ing the loss of Amiens, declaring the necessity there was to 
recover this city as soon as possible, giving in a full plan of 
all that was requisite for that purpose ; he concluded with 
asking the advice of all who were present, concerning the 
means of carrying it into execution, complaining, in order to 
conceal from them wliat he himself had to propose, that his 
most useful and necessary enterprises were always opposed 
by difficulties, and rt'tarded b^ delays. 

Here the king stopped, as if to wait for the didibcrations 
of the assembly, Each looked upon the other without utter- 
ing a single word ; at length the nobles broke sileiKie, but it 
was only to refer the aft'air to the financiers, wdio in their 
turn rej)Hed tlmi it belonged only to the nobles. Henry 
urging tlu'iii to deliver their opinions, some general proposals 
for new levitjs were made, which were immediately opposed 
by one-balf of the assembly; and the councillors recovered 
their speech simultautously to ridicule in a confused and dis- 
orderly manner, whatever might be offered by either party ; 
the king, seizing that moment when their animosity was 
carried to such a height that there was not the least proba- 
bility of tbeir coming to any agreement, drew the memorial 
out of his pocket, telling them, tliat, although be Lad but 
little experience in the afl'airs of the finances, yet upon the 
present occasion ho would ofier his opinion, which he was 
ahvays ready to give up for a better : he then prepared to 
read the pnpi^r, wdiich tlirew the whole assembly iuto a fixed 
attention, and afterwards into an astonishment that rendered 
th(*m sjicccldeas and immovable. Henry suffered them to 
remain in t his silence for a moment or two, then declaring 
that he understood it os a unanimous consent, added, that 
as he had no intention to make use of ail those measuies at 
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one time, he would bugiu by borrowing the sum of twelve 
hundred thousand livres ; and exhorted the nobles and the 
wealthiest persons in the kingdom to comply voluntarily 
with the present necessity of the times, and to depend upon 
his royal word, that the lenders should have their principid 
reimbursed in the space of two years, together with the m- 
terest. llis majesty then brought forward the fifteen sous 
upon salt, the establishment of a triennial officer in the 
finances, and an inquiry into the conduct of fraudulent con- 
tractors. The aifair was decreed, and a decree drawn up 
upon this plan. We had in a very little time three hundred 
thousand crowns voluntarily lent ; the creation of the trien- 
nial officers brought in twelve hundred thousand, and the 
same sum w^as drawn from the collectors of taxes, to whom 
the treasurers of Prance were joined, hut were suffered how- 
ever to tax themselves. 

The council of the finances, accustomed to rejoice in the 
calamity of the people, were soon comforted under these new 
subsidies, provided they might pass through their hands. 
They pepnwmted to the king, after having greatly commended 
hiN memorial, that the suceess of it depended upon bis em- 
ploying persons of great experience, quick despatch, and pos- 
sessed of a full power to execute it. The Iting replied, that 
the person bew'as resolved to employ should bo invested with 
his authority; and that with regard to the other qualities, he 
filed upon me (1 was present at this discourse) as the most 
industrious and most prudent amongst them, oliliough the 
youngest, lie expressed himself in yet stronger terras to 
Schoraberg (whom his majesty visited just before his de- 
parture on account of an indisposition* that confined him to 
his bed), and to the councillors he found in the sick count’s 
chamber. He told them that, as 1 only should bear the 
blame if he were not supplied with everything he had occa- 

* (juspard Schombenr, Count de lianteuiL This disorder was a 
difficulty of breathing, wbi(’h, on opening liis body after death, was 
found to proceetl from an osKificntion of the left side of the perieardium 
and Bo^* of the neighbouring parts. He was employed in drawing up 
the Edict of Nantes, as will be obserred bereaftw; and he did many 
otto serrices to the state. M. de Thou highly commends bis chop 
racter and olkiUtica, both as a warrior and aa a •tatoBHUUi. 

11 2 
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Bion for while be employed himself wholly in fi^htine against 
his enemies, so he was resolved that evorytlung should be 
regulated in the council agreeably to my directions. And 
accordingly, before he went away, ho invested me with his 
whole authority. This mortified Schomberg to such a degree, 
that be chose rather to go and serve at the siege, than see 
me at tlie head of the finances. Soncy likewise left the 
council, to hold his rank in the army as colonel of tlie Swiss. 

The gentlemen of the council gave me still more reason to 
suspect them, of which 1 had a proof in the afl'air of the 
triennial ofiices. After having recorded the edict by which 
they wore created, 1 endeavoured to raise as much money as 
was possible from these oificeH. And to deprive the gentle- 
men of the council of all means of serving at a low- rate any 
relation or friend, as was usual with them, 1 applied myself 
with as much assiduity to the pen as any elork or treasurer 
de9 partiet camelles ; and not satisfied with using this pre- 
caution, 1 gave a note under my band to each purchusor, who 
was obliged to carry it to the treasurer, from whom, al’ter 
laying down the money, ho received an acquittance, and both 
were to be produced to mo. 

All artifice becoming ineffectual, the contractors had re- 
course to a method which, doubtless, had seldom foiled before : 
they attempted to corrupt me w’ith bribes. Bobert do Tours, 
a very considerable contractor, after conferring w'ith the 
council, whom he hod gained over to bis interest, came to 
my house, and entreated one of my secretaries to procure 
him an interview with my wife, to whom ho offered a 
jewel w'orth six thousand crowns as a present for me, and 
another worth two thousand for herself, that 1 might not 
oppose a determination of the council, who hud assigned to 
him the nomination of all the triennial officers in the districts 
of Tours and Orleans, for the sum of seventy-two thousand 
crow'ns. He was introduced to me by Madame de Bosuy, 
whom, by a severe reprimand in the contractor's presence, I 
made sensible of the fault she had committed. Nor did 1 
spare him, iu order to prevent such attempts for the future. 
He left uie greatly surprised, and probably as much discon- 
tented, at my behaviour. 1 bad just b^n refusing from 
another contractor sixty thousand crow ns, for One-half of that 
for which he had before offered me seventy-two thousand for 
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the whole ; and that very evening, that half brought me eighty 
thousand crowns, because 1 divided it into smau parcels. 

This emnloymont detained me at homo all that day and the 
following, tor 1 thought it of more consequence than to attend 
the chancellor’s summons, who had sent a seijeant of the 
council twice to me, to desire J would come thither and finish 
an nfiair which woidd procure the king, he said, seventy-five 
thousand crowns of ready money. 1 went as soon as 1 was 
disengaged, without thinking any more of Kobert de Tours. 
The chancellor, upon my entering the council-chamber, made 
me some slight reproaches for my negligence; I answered 
him bluntly, that 1 had been more useful to the king in my 
closet. “We have been no less so here,” returned the 
chancellor, w^ho sought to enhance the value of the service 
h<* had done the king in procuring him this ready money, by 
the necessity his majesty was in for it, he having in two 
successive letters demanded some of the council. AVhen I dis- 
co\ered that this was the' money which had just before been 
offered me by the contractor De Tours, he having only added 
three thousand crowns more to the sum, 1 represented to 
these gentlemen in veir strong terms, that since they could 
not be ignorant that Kobert had first applied to me, they 
ought not to have concluded without my Knowledge an affair < 
whicli had appeared to me to be unjust. 

Finding that they were endeavouring to impose upon me, 
partly by complaint, and partly by an air of authority, I told 
them plaiulv, that if I had been of a disposition to be gained 
by bribes, ibc bargain W'ould not have fallen to them ; but 
that since the king relied upon my fidelity, I would not fail 
to give him every proof of it in my power. The Chancellor, 
Fresne, and La Grangc-le-Koi, stung to the quick with the 
reproach conveyed in these words, had the assurance to men- 
tion immediately, that a bargain by which the king lost more 
than half of what was due to him, was, notwithstanding, more 
advantageous for him (since he was paid with ready money), 
than mine, by which I commonly allowed the purchaaers the 
term of six months for the payment of the second moiety. 
They did not stop here, but reproached me with setting my- 
self up for a reformer of the finances ; and declared, with m 
air of contempt, that they were able to aupport their bargain 
against mine, and that an individual ought not to presume to 
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cancel a decree of the whole body. Upon this, growing vio- 
lent, the council determined that their assignment to Bobert 
de Tours should take place. 

I did not think proper to say one word more concerning 
this unjustifiablo method of proceeding, nor upon the regu- 
lation tliat was made in consequence of it, which was, that 
thenceforw'ard tho council would pay no regard to private 
not(‘8. But when Fayet. the Bccretarv, brought me this 
arret to sign, I refused to do so till ] had mieived the king’s 
answer to a letter, in which, as I told Fajet, ] had sup- 
pressed no part of the truth, nor concealed tlie persons ; this 
letter ga\e Fayet some apprehensionR, as 1 designed it 
should ; he eiilrcaied me to show it him, and pretending 
to he overcome by his importuniij , 1 yielded. It turned 
entindy upon the underhmid practices which "Robert had 
made ust* of to gain the geutlomeii of the council ; ail wdiich 
1 had had the good fortune to discover. 1 likewise gave the 
king to understand that this contractor had jiroeiircd the 
favour of the council by making IMadame de Sourdis,'**' the 
chancellor’s inistresa, the aam<* oflers which 1 had rejected ; 
to which he Lad added other presents to Madame de Deuiliy, 
a relation of the chancellor, and Frosnes’s mistrc'ss. Fayet, 
« repealing the contents of my letter to the persons most con- 
cerned 111 it, they sent him back immediately to entreat I 
would not send it : the decree w'as suppressed, and itobert’s 
bargain cauc^elled. 

In this manner I divided my labours, between the care of 
receiving the money of tho state, and laying it out advuii- 

* Bttbou de la Bonrdaisioiv. tbo wife of Francis d’Escoubleiiu, 

Marquis do Suurdis; the had an cider sister, called Francos, who was 
luarned to Antony d'Kstnx.*8, and mother to the fair Gabrielle, and 
likewise u younirer sister, who married Claude do Beanvilliers, the 
Oount de Saint- The whole of this family was itranfrely cried 
down and aatiriaed in the ** Amoiin du Grand Alcandre," and other 
■arcaatlcal libels of that time, even as far buck as tlie graudmoUier of 
these three ladies, who was called Mary Oaudin. All tlie daughters 
of this line were remarkably boautifnl. lico X. was so charmed with 
the beauty of Mary Gaudin at Boulogne, where he had seen her, when 
bo had a oonfbKM with Francis 1., that he presented her with a 
diamond, called by domestic tradition Gaudin’s diamond. It is Amelot 
da la Boossaye who speaks thus ; and he has collected serersl sudi- 
like anecdoteo of the whole family, to which 1 refer the curious reader, 
Id the arliole ^ Baben de la Bonrdaisibre. 
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tag^eously for the uecesflities of the army, which wanted 
neither provisions nor artillorr during the whole time that 
the siege of Amiens continued. I took a journey regularly 
every month to the camp, carrying with me each time lifteon 
hundred thousand crowns, which procured me the friendship 
of all the principal officers, who were not accustomed to such 
exact payments. I extended my cares and solicitude even to 
tlie private soldiers, by establishing an hospital in the camp, 
so eonreuient and so well attended, that several persons of 
quality went thither to be cured of their diseases or wounds.* 

The king’s solicitude for the safety of my person, which, 
indeed, he almost carried to excess, more than compousatod 
for all my trouble. Saint- Luc, to whom the Count de la 
G niche had resigned the post of master-general of the; ord- 
nance, took me with him to see his lodgments, knowing my 
fondness for that purl of the military art; this engaged me 
very fur in the trenchos and other places in wliicli there was 
so‘ne danger. The king being informed of it, gave me a se- 
vere reprimand, ab8olutt‘ly forbidding me to appear at an; 
hazardous post : and said publicly on tins occasion, that J 
had enemies even in the camp, who so eagerly desired my 
death that they would voluntarily expose themselves to any' 
danger, provided I shared it witli them. It w'as hardly pos- 
sible for one wlio had been a soldier not to feel his former 
ardour lor war revive, when near a prince who was equal to 
even' military duty, and performed all with an application so 
im wearied and a courage so invincible, as might have ani- 
mated hearts the least sensible to glory. 

II is exam{)le, however, did not produce the same effect 
upon all. In the very midst of his camp a cabal of mutinous 
Protestants was formed, headed by Messieurs do la Tre- 
mouille, de Bouillon, and Du Plessis, which gave the king 
mat uneasiness. Going to pay my respects to him before 
I returned again to Pahs, I found him in deep affliction ; ho 
had just received certain intelligence that these three gen- 
tlemen, in concert with the two Haint-Gormains, de Clan, 

* D 'Aubigntf rektas, that ii was commonly aaid at that time that 
Henry IV. had bnnight Paria with him before Amicni, to ahow the 
abondaiux that reigi^ in hia camp. Ue likewise brought his mistena 
to Pecquigny, at which the Marsb^ de Diron and other general (dlkif i fs 
murmured very much. 
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and De Beaupr^, D'Aubign4.* La Case, La Valliere, La Sau- 
saie, La Berticb^re, Preaux, Bassienac, Ba^ac, Bessais, Con- 
stant, and other Protestants to the number of twenty, had 
held an assembly of the whole body, wherein they had made 
a proposal, which they supported with all the power and in- 
fluence thejr had, to take advantago of the opportunity the 
siege of Amiens afforded them,t which could not be carried 
on without their assistance, to force an edict from the king 
entirely to their satisfaction ; or if he refused, to do thcro- 
selvoB justice, by taking up arms against him. Happily for 

* This it the hiitorian D*Aubign<^: his name is Theodore Aprippa 
d'Aubign^ : his birth, his services, and his courage, gained him great 
reputation among the Calvinist party: he retired in 1620 to Geneva, 
where he died in 1631, aged eighty, leaving behind him only one son, 
called Constans d’Aubigne, whose daughter was Frances d’Aubigne^, 
the late Marchioness de Maintenon. Addias dc Chaumont, Lord of 
La Bertichbre, brother to John de Chaumont, the Marquis de Guitry; 
his posterity is still extant. (Hector de Treaux, &c.) 

t It is certain tliat it was to this conjuncture of the siep of Amiens, 
and the several steps which the Calvinists of France took to profit by 
it, that they owed the famous edict of Nantes, which was granted them 
the year following. The Duke of Bouillon docs not deny this. All 
the reasons by whicli he justifies his conduct may be seen in Marsolier, 
liv. V., but tbe best of all is the protest which he and Du Plessis-Mornay 
msJeo, that whatever might apparently bo the view of the Calvinists 
in those assemblies at Saumur, I.Audun, and Vendome, which were 
called togetlier immediately one after the otlior, and conducted with a 
great deal of warmth, neither they nor the other heads of the party 
ever had an intention of deliberating therein upon taking up arms, but 
only amicably to endeavour to obtain equitable conditions. We could 
wish, solely for the entire justification of the Duke of Bouillon, tliat 
there liad not been reason to upbraid him for refusing to follow the 
king in liis expedition to Amiens; and that the surprise of this town 
by Uic Spaniards liad not been followed, on the part of the Calvinists, 
by a translation of the Protestant assembly of Venddme to ChAtel- 
leranlt, where the proceedings were so violent, that the king waa 
obliged to send thither M. de i^homberg, dc Thou, dc Vic, de Calignon, 
and De Montglat, who were charged with fhll powers to offer such 
conditions as sufficiently show that Henry IV. thought he had every- 
thing to fear from them. (Consult the Memoirs of the Duke of Bouillon ; 
his History by Marsolier; the History of the Edict of Nantes; the Life 
of Du Pl^is-Momay; the verbal process of the assemblies of Ven- 
ddmo and Chitellerault, Ac.; but especially D’Aubign^ voL iiL lib. iv. 
chap. 11, where he relates, at very full length, all the lohemes and 
«**i^i* of the Calvinist party, and the new turn which they andoavonred 
to give their aSUrs. 
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the king, this proposal was objected to by many peraoDB in 
the assembly, as well as in some of the ^at towns, which 
they had cndeaToured to draw over to their party. His ma- 
jesty was a little comforted by this circumstwce, but be had 
reason to apprehend that the most violent party would cariy it 
at last. lie commanded me to write to some of the principal 
amongst them, to prevail upon them, if possible, to resume 
more reasonable sentiments, and particuli^ly the Duke de la 
Tremouille, whom he knew to be the chief promoter of the 
conspiracy. 

Hitherto I had preserved some deCTee of intimacy with La 
Tremouille, insomuch that he thought himself obliged to re- 
quire my presence in these assemblies, but concealed the 
occasion or them, and in his letter to me made use of such 
ambiguous terms, that it was not difficult to judge that I was 
considered by these gentlemen as a man unfaithful to his own 
party, and that La Tr^>mouiUe was not far from engaging in 
an open rebellion. This did not hinder me, however, from 
taking advantage of the remaining correspondence there was 
between us, to endeavour to bring him back to his duty. I 
wrote to him, in answer, that although it were true the king, 
in respect to him, was such as he imagined, yet there was 
neither honour nor greatness in extorting from him a declara- 
tion, which was the effect only of necessity; but that, in 
reality, this prince had the same sentiments as formerly for 
the Protestants ; that he was not the cause of that injustiee 
they Buffered from the Catholics, since he had equal reason 
to complain of them himself; that Desides, he should observe 
that tlu* consequence of this edict, obtained so unseasonably, 
would not be so advantageous for them as they imagined, 
since the Catholics, always more powerful than they, were 
able to prevent it for the present ; and for the future, the 
' offended at their violent proceedings, would lose 

all ruclination to grant them one day, voluntarily, what in so 
unfavourable a conjuncture they wanted to anticipate by force; 
and all the effect which an unsuccessful attempt would pro- 
duce, would be to create a distrust of them in the Catholic 
party, and put them upon their guard against them. I re- 
minded La Tremouille of the examples of those illustrious 
Protestants, who on all occasions, both by their words and 
conduct, showed that a Protestant who acts conformably 
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to his faith has the good of the state and the true interests 
of his king always in view. La Tremouille was so little 
moved with my letter that he showed it to everj" one, and 
made a public jest of it ; but these designs not being sup- 
ported by a Buticient number of partisans, they fell to the 
ground. 

The post of master-general of the ordnance became vacant 
at my fourth visit to tlie camp. Saini-Luc* looking between 
two gabions, whore, in appearance, there was siiarcoly room 
enough for a eannou-buli to enter, was unfortunately shot 
dead by one. The king was conversing alone witli me?, when 
Villeroy and Montigny came to tell him the news, whieh they 
would not impart in the presence of any other person, be- 
cause of the particular designs each had on this post. T came 
up to the king again when tliey had left him, and his majesty 
informed me of Saint-Lue’a dt‘ath, and likewise that Yilleroy 
and Montigny had asked him for this post ; the tirst lor his 
son L’Alincourt, or his nephew t.’hateauneuf rAubepine,t 
and Montigny for himstdf. 8aiut-liuc had gt'nius, readiness of 
invention, was capable of great industry, and pOMsesBod of 
much personal courage ; the only fault he could be charged 
with was his resigning himself up too mucli to a lively ima- 
gination, wliich furnishing him with scheme after schome, 
he consumed in theory great part of that time which should 
have been employed in practice. The king, how ever, thought 
neither of the candidates capable of filling his place : D’ Alin- 
couri wanted fortitude, ana, as the king said, was therefore 
not fit for a post in which the greatest dangers were to be 
risked ; Chatoauneuf J concealed his want of real genius 
under an ap{>earauce of affectation and grimace ; Montigny 
was, in truth, valiant, and of worm affections, but these qi^- 
ties were not sufficient to entitle him to so considerable a 
post, as he was without expedient, order, or economy. 

His majesty, by talking to mo in this manner, appeared to 

* Francis dTpinay dc Bidnt-Luc: he is called the bravo Saint-Lac. 
(Bao his ealo^ in Braotdinc's Vies des Hommes lUostres” in the ar- 
ticle ** Saint-Luc," tom. i.) 

t Charles de TAalidpiiie, Maiquis de Chateauneuf) Ftanom de la 
Grange, Lord of Montigny. 

t Ue was made kne^ of the teals in 1630, and resigned them in 

less. 
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bETC no other reason for hesitating whether he should bestow 
this post upon me, but a doubt that the duties of it were in- 
compatible with those of superintendent of the finances. It 
was not difficult for mt* to undeemve him, and that instant ho 
promised I should have it; but deferred this proof of his 
fnendship for me till the siege was at an end, my presence 
being, ill his opinion, necessary at Paris, during which time 
he would leave the place vacant. I did not see the king all 
the following day, and unfortunately for me, he saw the Mar- 
chiouf'SH of Monceaux in that interval, who omitted nothing 
to prevnil upon him to change his resolution in favour of the 
elder D’Estroes, her father. The king resisted the entreaties 
of this lady, anil even her tears, but he was not proof to her 
tlireats of throwing herself into a convent, if he refused her 
this favour. The fear of losing her rekindling all the ardours 
of his passion, she obtained the post for her fatlier. The 
next day the- king, w'ith somo conlusiou for the weakness he 
had shown, informed me of what had passed ; however, in 
one circumstance he took cure of my interests, by condition- 
ing with Monsieur d’Estrdos, who w’as utterly incapable of 
exercising this employment himself, that he should exchange 
it for Ihe first post under the crown which should become 
vacant, and absolutely resign it (if a more important war 
should happen to break out) in favour of him whom his 
majesty siiould appoint ; and he again engaged his word to me 
that 1 should ho that person. 

] was satisfied with this assurance, and returned to Paris, 
where a few days afterwards 1 received news from the 
camp of the death of my youngest brother, governor of 
Mantes,* whom 1 had left in good health. Of four brothers 
bis death reduced us to two. The king rejected all the 
applications that were made to liim by several persons for 
the government of Mantes, and bestowed it without any 
solmitation upon me. I received this gift by the same letter 
which hii majesty wrote to me on occasion of my brother’s 
death, together with the waitings necessary to invest me with 
ill the rights of my brother, who died without children. I 

* {^mon da Bethane, Baron do Bosoy, and governor of Mantes, 
i* the third of the four brothers, of whom wo have spoken in the 
beginning of these Memoirs: he was only thirty-six years of age when 
he died. 
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Bent Baltazar, my secretary, to Amiens, to procure my T):itent 
for the government, which, as soon as I had received, 1 went 
to Mantes to be acknowledged governor, designing to stay 
there but four days. 

The gentlemen of the council supposing my absence would 
be much longer, and probably followed Dy a resignation of 
my emnloyment in the finances, were full of joy ; and one 
of the nrst advantages they drew from it was to take certain 
measures for appropriating to themselves part of those sums 
destined for the siege of Amiens. They all signed a letter 
to his majesty, written in the name of the council, in which 
they represented to him that, having been supplied with 
everything that was necessary for tiie siege during five 
months, his majesty could not be surprised to hear that liis 
funds were quite exhausted, having nothing remaining but 
some bad arrears and assignments of payment. Heniy, who 
knew not that I was at Mantes, and who, by on effect of his 
natural vivacity, had not examined the signatures of this 
letter, was so much the mon^ surpristMl at it, as 1 liad posi- 
tively assurc'd him that 1 was able to furnish liim with the 
usual sums for four months longer, wdneh was as long as the 
siege was expected to lost. He exclaimed in very severe 
terms against tho gentlemen of the council, in the presence 
of the chief officers of his army ; nor for this once was I 
spared any more than the i*eBt ; but after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, casting his eyes upon tho names subscribed to this let- 
ter, among which he did not see mine, and learning from tho 
courier that I was at Mantes, ho condemned himself imme- 
diately for his too precipitate anger ; and that the reparation 
he made me might be complete, he read my answer to the 
letter he wmlo mu upon this occasion in the presence of tho 
same persons. 

His interest indeed required that be should remove their 
apprehensions ; a siege so extremely laborious had sometimes 
discouraged both them and their soldiers to such a degree, 
that on absolute desertion would have been the consequence 
of his treasure being exhausted, since, upon the least delay 
of the remittances, the king could not have prevented many 
from leaving him. All went on well to the end ; if the 
sieged defended themselves with vigour, and made sallioB 
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upon Bailies, they were attacked with the same spirit, and 
were always defeated. 

The sap was carried as far as the ramparts, and the be- 
siegers had just taken posHession of two casemates, which they 
rendered useless to the besieged, when the cardinal archduke, 
with the Count of Mansfield, who served under him in qua- 
lity of lieutenant-general, thought it time to make an en«t 
to prevent the reduction of the place : they marched towards 
it with an army consisting of between twelve and thirteen 
thousand foot, and two or three thousand horse, and passed 
th(‘ river Authie, with an intention to offer the king's forces 
battle, nr at least to throw a considerable supplv into Amiens. 
All that endeavoured to enter were driven back.* The king 
went himself to reconnoitre the enemy's army : he had a full 
view of it ; and notwithstanding the superiority of their 
numbers, finding them a confused and disorderly multitude, 
without discipline or conduct, resolved to attack them ; but 
at the first motion he made, the archduke retreated with pre- 
cipitation :t probably it would not have been impossible to 

* F^reflxo relates this fact very differently. ** The archduke," says 
he, ‘^canio and lay before the quarter called Longprd on the 15th of 
September, at two in the afternoon, when nobody expected him. Ho 
might have easily thrown three tliousand men into Amiens, so great 
was the consternation which was spread in the camp. Henry, doubting 
of the success of that day, cxclaimc<l aloud, * O Ix)rd ' (at the same time 
leanmg upon the pommel of his saddle, with his hat in his hand, and 
his eyes lifted towards heaven), * if it is to-day that thou intendest to 
punish me, os my sins deserve, 1 offer up niy life a sacrifleo to thy 
justice, spare not the guilty ; but, O Lord, for thy great mercy’s sake, 
pity this poor kingdom, and chastise not the flock for the errors and 
faults of the shepherd.’ It is impossible to express the effect produced 
by these words; they spread in an instant torough the whole army; 
and it seemed as if hraven had inspired every one with courage." 
(l*^refixe, part ii.) Most part of the historians agree that the Spaniaxds 
let slip one of the finest opportunities they ever bod of beating the 
ki^’f army ; and this prince said hiroselt afterwards, that some of his 
chief officers told him aU was now lost. (Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 234.) 

t The king said of the cardinal archduke, that he came on like a 
soldier, but went off like a priest. I-a Curde very earnestly desired 
of tlte king that he would be pleased to let him go and discover the 
posture of the enemy’s army, putting liis mfO^^F ki mind that the 
Spaniards hod enter^ France four times, and that he tiad every time 
attacked them, and was the first who hod beaten them. Henry mode 
answer, “M. La Curds, don’t be in a hurry;” and at the same time 
gave him leave. La Cur^ was much spokra of in this a ff air for bis 
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have forced the Spaniards to a battle, and to have beaten them 
without discontinuing the siege : at least Henry was always 
of this opinion. Nevorth<*leB8, ho yielded to the advice of 
the greatest number, who were for allowing the archduke to 
retreat. After this they applied themselves closely to the 
siege. Tho ravelin having been carried away, and the body 
o%the place beginning to be sapped, Amiens surrendered the 
latter end of l^^ptcmber of the year 1597, which bad been 
almost wholly employed in the siege.* 

When 1 look upon tho great number of letters which I 
received from the king during the siego of Amiens, I cannot 
help being surjirised that u prince who had the operations of 
a great siege upon his hands, and the care of a whole camp, 
should vet be so attentive to ail affairs within his kingdom, 
and w’itfi cc^ual facility and equal diligence acquit himself of 
such opposite employments. 1 shall spare the reader the 
trouble of perusing all these letters, as hkewise those which 


valour, and tho noble retreat lie madi' licfore tliis army encamped at 
Betaneourt, four lea^'ues I'roni Amiens. Jlowovcr, hi* afterwards said 
upon this occasion, that when thnn* or four hundrfd men retroiit in 
this manner lx‘fon* a whole nrrny, it is only the fault of that army if 
they are not cut of!'. lie was an un.iaunted man . for one day he flung 
himself into the midst of the enemy, when, hy his hand being numbed 
with holding his pistol, he could not use his sword. There were even 
womon dressed like men, who fought in the French army : four among 
them were very remarkable, and distinguished themselves in taking 
prisoners with their own hands, and one especially, who went under 
the name of (Captain Gascon. These particulars arc taken fnim voL 
8929 of the kiufips MSS, (Si*e also on this head vol. vi. of the Memoirs 
of the Leiiguc, in which are given very high commendations of the 
spirit, alertness, and valour of Henry IV.) 

• “On quilting Amiens,” says P^roflxe, “the king led his army to 
the gates of Amis, where he rcmiuned three days in onler of battle, 
and saluted th«* town with some discharges of cannon; but finding he 
could not draw the enemy to an engagement, he retunied greatly dis- 
satisfiiHl, ns he jocularly observed, at the incivility of the Spaniards, 
who would not advance a step to meet him, and had refused with an 
ill-graix^ the honour he intended tliem.” “ Marshal Birou " says the 
aame author, “ Udiaved admirably during the siege of Amiens. When 
the king returned to Paris, and was met by a deputation of the citizens, 
he said to them, ]Kiinting at the same time to the marshal, ' This is 
Mnnlial Biron, whom I present with great pleasure both to my friends 
and my enemies.* ” (Ibid, part ii.)— Ed. 
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his majesty did me the honour to write me afterwards. 1 
reckoned above three thousand, exclusive of those which 1 
have neglected to preserve, or have been lost through the 
carelessness of mj secretaries. It would be too tedious to 
^ive a particular account of each: some of them 1 suppress 
m obedience to his majesty’s orders, as they regarded persons 
whose reputation be had no desire to wound, and whom 1 
have doubtless more reason to avoid offending, as I should 
do by revealing intrigues of state, or merely affairs of gal- 
lantry, which have still continued secret: as for the rest, 
they turned wholly upon accounts, application of particular 
sums, payments, pensions, and other things of the same 
nature, all of which were so dry and unentertaining that they 
afford new matter for praise of this prince. 

With regard to his finances, for example, he was so ex- 
trem(3ly exact as to make me give him an account once a week 
of the money received and the uses it had been put to.* He 
does not fail to remark that, in casting some cannon, they 
wamted to rob him of a piece. In a remission of six or 
seven thousand crowns which he was obliged to grant 
the people upon the land-taxes, he settles himself the 
gratuity that ought to be repaid to certain parishes which 
had suffered most. He calculated exactly the number of the 
ofiices that were sold, and the money arising from thenco. 
He never forgot any person to whom the state was indebted, 
or who had done it service, either in the distant provinces 
or the neighbouring kingdoms, assigning with the utmost 
discernment a particular fund for all. His great care was, 
that the fund appointed for the support of the war should not 
be broken in upon by any other payment, as appears when 
he mentions a recompense to be given to the Sieur do Vienne, 
who had brought back the city of Tours to its obedience, or 
the repayment of four thousand crowns that he had borrowed 
of Madame de Beaufort. 

The number of his letters relating to his military affairs 
is prodigious. He calculated so justly the sums necessaiy 
for making of trenches and other works, together with the 

• A faimdred crowns could not be expended, says Fbreflxe, but be 
knew whether they were weU or iU laid ont 
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Boldien* pay, that there was no danger of a mistake in fol- 
lowing him. The order he observed in the march of his 
troops was not regulated with less prudence than that of the 
convoys of money which came to his camp, that the one might 
not be retarded, nor the other intercepted. 

All this made up but one part of his cares. The letter 
wherein he speaks of the repairs of Montreuil, Boulogne, 
and Abbeville ; those in wnich he expatiates upon tho 
method of maintaining regularitv in the provinces, obedience 
in the cities, subordination in the different bodies, on occa- 
Bion of the chamber of accounts which had failed in the res- 
pect they owed him ; that in which he says, “ I would not 
mix the expenses of maaouerades with tlioso destined for tho 
use of my army;** for Mortier, who had provided dresses for 
a masque, had caused the money laid out on that occasion to 
be inserted in a memorial of military expenses ; that also 
which contained his reply to the offer which the city of Paris 
made him by her mayor and aldermen, to support, at their 
own expense, twelve hundnul men, in consideration of which 
service he discharged this city from paying the aids a second 
time, and many others of this kind ; all these show that the 
same hand that was able to draw im a plan of attack, was 
equally capable of conducting the affairs of the cabinet. 

The only thin^ he neglected w'as his personal maintenance ; 
to make him think of it, Montglat, the first steward of his 
household, was forced to inform him, as he tells us in some 
of bis letters, that he ''ould scarcely “ make the pot boil any 
longer.*’ He was not ashamed to confess a thing which 
affected his domestic enemies only ; it was their part to blush 
that he w'as destitute of apparel, arms, and horses : however, 
be afterwards found means to settle a fund for his own sub- 
sistence, which could not be confounded with any other ; it 
was the mark of gold arising from the offices which were 
sold that ho destined for this use. Such were the subjects of 
many of the letters he wrote mo this year, from which the 
reader may judge of those of the following yean, the origi- 
nals of which 1 keep with the utmost care, but shall only 
transcribe the most important amongst them. It is remark- 
able, that although there are a great number of them, and 
almost all very long, yet there are few that are not written 
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with his own hand, particularly those which are directly 
addressed either to the council or to myself.* 

1 was present at the council which was held after the sur- 
render of Amiens, upon the operations of the rest of the cam- 
paign. The following propositions were made : to follow the 
enemy army, seize some cities of Artois by surprise, and 
besiege Dourlensf in form ; upon which each one that was 
present gave his opinion. Imne was, that it could not be 
expected tlie cardinal Infant, who had so obstinately refused 
to fight when he had no other way of succouring Amiens, 
would suffer himself to be forced to an engagement now, 
when he was sensible he should have all the king’s army to 
encounter, and had had sufficient time to take measures to 
avoid it ; nor was it more probable that the enterprises upon 
the cities of Artois would succeed in the neighbourhood of so 
numerous an army : yet that cither of these desij^s appeared 
to me more judicious than the project of laying siege to 
Dourlens, as we might know in mteen days what was to be 
expected from the mrmer, and incur no shame by failing in 
them ; whereas, by following the latter, we shoula infallibly 
have the regret to find that we had consumed a great deal of 
time, money, and troops to no purpose. It was resolved 
that the two first measures should oe suddenly attempted 
without renouncing the siege of Dourlens. The Spaniards 
kept upon their guard, and the Prench gained no other ad- 
vantage by this attempt, than the lionour of having endea- 
voured to finish the war by a single action, w'hich contributed, 

* I observed in the preiaoe the reasons that induced me not to tran- 
scribe here so many letters. They may be seen at the head of the new 
collection of Henry the Great’s Letters ; the originals of some of them 
are at this day to be seen in the fine museum of the Duke of Bully, 
with marginal notes written by Maximilian de Bethune’s own hand. 
But the most valuable pieces in this cabinet, besides a considerablo 
number of original lettcrfl of Henry 111. and other contemporary prinoes, 
are papers of state, letters, serious or gay pieces, and other fraraents, 
written by Henry the Great’s own hand, and by his chief minister, or 
only signed or marked in tlie margin by them. We have already 
siMikcn of those that concern the accommodation of the Admiral de 
Villan, and other TOvemora and towns, especially in Normandy; we 
shall have occasion In the sequel to mention particularly some others. 

t A city of ricMdy. 

TOL. U. E 
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aa xnucli as all the rest, to make the King of Spain desirouB 
of peace. 

It was Quite the reverBe with the enterprise on Dourlens, 
upon which they were obstinately bent. The king sent to 
me at Paris, whither 1 had now returned, liis last resolutions 
on this head. 1 did not scruple to represent to him in still 
stronger terms the reasons that had hindered me from ap- 
proving the proposal ; that his army, having sulferod con- 
siderably at the siege of Amiens, was not in a condition to 
undertaKo a second, equally laborious, in the month of (Octo- 
ber, a season when the ground about Dourlens, which is 
naturally moist and clayey, was made impracticable by the 
rains, and within sight of an army eager to seize an occa- 
sion of being revengt'd. The king did not take niy freedom 
amiss, tbough he was not connna'd by my reasons. He 
wrote to me in answer, that the e\pediiiou of Dourlens w as 
absolutely necessary for the presirvation of Amiei.s and 
Abbeville ; that by putting Picardy in a ntate of stcurity he 
should facilitate the sale of the new' oilices; aud that he 
would take such measures that the siege should not coutiuuc 
BO long as I apprehended. 

Accordingly, Dourlens w^as invested on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, 1597, and, on the 13th, the rains had so much 
spoiled the ground and the roads, that the works could not 
be brought forward. Villeroy informed me in a letter, that 
they already rt^pentc*d of their attempt ; indeed, the king set 
out almost immediately after from his quarters at Beauval, 
and came to Bclbat, whero ho gave orders for raising the 
siege, at which the soldiers had sufierod so much during the 
short time it had lasted, that they were on the poiut of dis- 
banding. The king caused them all to be paid, placing them 
in winter quarters upon the frontier, left bis light horse there, 
retronebed part of the garrisons which the surprising of 
Amiens had obliged him to throw into the neighbouring 
places, and set forward for Pans, to spend the winter there, 
his route through Boueu ana Monceaux, where he 
stsyed eight days. 

tVom this place tiie king sent me orders to remove the 
difficulties which the Chanoellor de Chivemy nisedin the par- 
liament to erect his country of Armagnac and Lectoure mto 
a presidial, aud to assign the money arising frOm it to the 
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payment of the coats, awarded by the Parliament, to the Sieur 
dc Poiitrailles, Count of Armagnac, in a suit which he had 
carried on in that court against his majesty. As the princess 
might have some claims upon this money, by virtue of the 
cession her brother designed to make her of all his estates in 
this province, the king desired me to ke^ the matter secret, 
and used the same precantions with Fontrailles and the 
chancellor, the last of whom observed this command very ill ; 
but his indiscretion had no bad consequence, the princess 
leaving the court of France a short time after. In the same 
letter, the kinp ordered me to pay Demeurat, his solicitor at 
Rioiii, os likewis(^ La Corbinicre, who was employed to furnish 
provisions for the troops that were left in Picardy. It was 
in these intervals from business that he extended his atten- 
tion to the most inconsiderable objects. Jle made me give 
the Sieur do Piles, an old and faithful servant, a reward of 
three thousand crowns, and another, of eiglit thousand livres, 
to Gobelin, to whom, at the same time, he repaid sixteen 
thousand livres, advanced by him for the support of his house- 
hold. There was no name, even to that of the poor woman 
who gathered the taxes at Gisors, which was not mentioned 
somewhere in his letters. 

The poverty of the people,* which w^os indeed excessive, 
having produc^ed many blanks in the receipts for the taxes, 
the king suspected that the gentlemen of the council, who 
were very zealous in representing and exaggerating these de- 
ficiencies, would find means, when they obtained a dis- 
charge for the people, to put large sums into their own 
pockets, by concealing the discharge that had been granted ; 
he ordered me first to get information, whether the people 
were really as much behindhand in the years 1504 and 1696, 
as those gentlemen had made him believe ; which could 
easily be done, bv examining the accounts of receipts and ex- 
TOnscR jOfiven in oy the general and particular receivers, and 
bv visiting the courts of the same provinces, whither I had 
alreadj gone ; and, secondly, to examine whether this defi- 

* Boopn, deKriUug ka his letters the desolation which the etril 
waiB had esosed te the ktegdom, assims ns, amoog other things, that 
highwavs wars 90 osarnm with brian and thorns, that it was 
difflcnlt to discoTsr the tracks. (Epist. 73 ad Camcrar.) 
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cienoy of the taxes did not proceed from deception or dia- 
obedience in the people. 

To conclude, his majesty began to busy himself at Mon- 
ceaux with another matter of importance, that of drawing up 
articles, on which he desired to come to on agreement with 
the Protestants. This work he pressed for some time upon 
the chancellor and Villeroy : I was likewise ordered to eng^e 
in it ; but ho would have had reason to complain a long time 
of the little attention which those men paid to his design, if 
he liad not come himself to Paris to put it into execution. 

These two last affairs, concerning the financiers and the 
Protestants, i^uired more leisure than the king, upon his 
arrival at Paris, was able to afford them. He was obliged to 
turn his thoughts upon making new preparations for going, 
the following spring, into Brittany, where the rebels, finding 
themselves out of sight of their sovereign, continued in dis- 
order and disobedience, with iinjiuuity. The Duke of Mer- 
ccDur, who was at their head, durst not openly, however, 
favour their revolt : on the contrary, the letters he wrote to 
the king were filled with seetuing tokens of submission ; and 
during the space of two years it bad been his whole study to 
amuse him with feigneci proposals, which he knew how to 
evade fulfilling. The king, on his side, had constantly dis- 
sembled with the duke, and hicherto contented himself with 
favourably receiving the officers of this province, who, weaiy 
of Mercceur’s delays, addressed thcmselvcB directly to his 
majesty. But at len^n, the king, thinking it time to go and 
attack this rebellious subioci, even at his own doors,* this 
design, which was carrieef on with the utmost secrecy, cm- 
pWed us during the whole winter. 

it would have answered no puqiose to havo undertaken it 
without a body of twelve hundred foot, and two thousand 
cavalry, and a train of twelve pieces of artillery, at least ; and 
it was not possible to draw out these troops from the six 

* One of the Duke of Morcasur’s friends having asked him one day 
if ever he dreamed of being Duke of Brittany, ho made answer, ** 1 
know not whether it be a dream, but it has last^ these ten years and 
upwards." The Duchess of Mcrcoeur's grandmother was Charlotte, 
heiress of the house of Tonthievre, whose pretended rights to the duchy 
of Brittany were apparently the foundation of those of the Duke q £ 

Mercosur. 
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thousand foot and twelve hundred horse which his majesty 
thought necessary for the defence of the frontier of Picardy, 
and wliich he h^ committed to the care of the constable, 
assisted by the counsels of Messieurs Belli^vre, Villeroy, aud 
Sillery. Jfew funds were to be found for the support of all 
these troops ; the taxes could not possibly be increased other- 
wise than by lessening the costs of the collection, which is, 
with respect to the king, a real increase. I likewise applied 
myself to collect the d^ts that were in arrear, and to recover 
such as were neglected ; to which I joined some new imposts, 
few in number, and not oppressive. 

The king, without these supplies, would have been obliged 
to listen to proposals for a peace, and could not then have 
concluded one, but upon terms very advantageous to Spain. 
Pope Clement the Eighth desired peace with great ardour, 
ana, long before the campaign of Picardy, bad sent the Car* 
dinal of Florence,* in quality of legate, to propose it to the 
king ; at the same time, Calatagironne,t Patriarch of Con« 
stontinople, went, by his holiness’s orders, to Spain, for the 
same purpose. The negotiations had been unfortunate in the 
beginning. The king, more irritated than discouraged by 
the seizure of Amiens, only answered the cardinal haughtily, 
that he would defer hearing what he had to propose till after 
he had regained this place. The King of Spain, on the other 
hand, although it was with regret that he beheld the war re- 
newed, yet foimded great hopes upon his suecess in Flanders, 
aud particularly upon having surprised the city of Amiens, 
the poBBession of which might draw along with it that of all 
the neighbouring country, from the Oise to the Seine. 

The expeditions of the campaign being more favourablo 
to the French, drew both sides nearer an accommodation. 
Philip knew Henry to be a prince with whom it was os 
d^cult to preserve as to gain advantages ; and, having be- 
sides a foreboding in his own mind that the illness be was 
seized with would be mortal, the fear of leaving, at his death, 
the prince his ion exposed to such an enemy as the King of 
France, induced him to listen to the advice of Calatagironnoi 


* Aiiexaiider de Medicif . 

de Calatsgiroone, genersl of the order of 
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who, when he was assured of Iho king's inclinations, re- 
turned to Komo to acquaint the pope with them, and was 
^ his holiness deputed to France, to give the Cardinal of 
Florence an account of his success, and to act in concert 
with him. 

Accordingly, their eminences renewed their former solici- 
tations with lienry, and often represented to liim that the 
peace, in some measure, depended wholly upon him. The 
ling, who was undeceived in his turn, and no longer influ- 
enced by those great and flattering hopes, wliieh, through a 
reliance upon the pi'omises of his courtiers, he had en- 
tertomed, saw the return of the two negotiators writh plea- 
sure, though he appeared indifferent to their proposals. At 
length, he told them that he w'uuld not bc^ against a peace, 
provided Spain would give up all she ]) 08 Be 8 sed in his do- 
minions. Th(* legates hinted that this might possihl) be 
obtained, and ibt* king rejilied that, iijiou tins plan^ he 
p(*rmitted them to treat, and conclude a peace with the 
thrt*e ministers he had left in l^icardy, to whom he referred 
them *, in the meanwhile, that he might not lose the advan- 
tag<‘ of those preparations he had made for war, nor waste 
time BO precious in mere negotiations, he set out for 
Brit:tany. 

The king took his route through Angers in the beginning 
of Marcli, 1597, ordering his army to follow him by short 
marches : he permitted his council likewdse to attend him, 
but not till it Imd made the necessary dispositions for supply- 
ing hi.s :irmy in Brittany, and the troops, and commissiuners 
for the peace in Picardy, w ilh all things tliat wore needful. 
As 1 now' had the obsolute direction ol' the council, and met 
with no opposition whatever, 1 quickly put matters in such a 
state, that 1 thought 1 might join the king without any bad 
consequence. 1 expected to have found hmi already far ad- 
vanei'd in Brittany, and was greatly surprised to hear, as 1 
dn*w near Angers, that he had not left tWt city. The Duke 
of Mcrc!a*ur must have been infallibly ruined, but for the 
service he received from Mesdamew de Mercesur* and De 

* Mary dc Luxembourg. daugbUT to Sebastian de Luxembom, 
Duke of Fentiiievre and Viscount do Martigues, waa wife to Philip 
Emanuel dc I^rrainc, Duke de Mercoeur. 
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Marlines* upon this occoRion. They began with obtaining, 
through the interest of the Marehionoas de Monceaux, a pass- 
port to meet the king at Angers, t where, as soon as they 
arrived, they entirely gained over the king's mistress to their 
party. The Duchess de Mercosur offered her only dai^hter 
in marrijigp to whomsoever the king thought proper, hinting 
to the marchioness that she would not be against marrying 
this opulent heiress to her son Ctesar.^ The Marchioness 
of Monceaux was so agreeably flattered by this alliance, that, 
cousidering from that moment the Duke of Meremur’a inte- 
rt^sts us her own, she solicited for him with the utmost 
ardour and assiduity: thi; two ladies Ukewise employed 
even art to soften a prince remarkable for his complacency 
to the sex. Henry suffered himself* to be disarmed oy their 
suliinisHions, promises, and tears, and no longer thought of 
chastising the Duke* of Mercceur. 

Tlie iiKUiK'nt 1 alighted at Angers I went to pay my re- 
spects to the king. This jirince, who by tho tot word I 
uttered and the* turn only of my countenance comprehended 
all 1 had in my mind, embracing me closely in his arms and 
pressing me to his bosom, “ My friend," said he to me, “you 
an* welcome ; I am truly glad to see you here, for I liave 
had great need of you." “And I, Sire," I replied (incapa- 
ble of those mean compliances that are dictated by flutteiy), 
“ 1 am greatly grieved to find v'^ou still here." “ It is long," 
said the king, intcmipting me, “ since we have learned to 
understand each other half a word; I guess already what 
you would say to me ; but if you knew what has passed, and 
to what forwardness 1 have already brought nft’airs, you would 
alter your opinion." I replied, that those advantages, what- 
ever they were, which he alluded to, bo might have obtained, 
and many far mort' considerable, if, instead of stopping at 

* Mary do Beaucairc, daughter to John, Lord of Pognillon, widow 
of SebaatiAu de Luxembourg, and mother to the Duchem of Mer- 
cceur. 

t They had come thither before the king, but were refuacd entrance; 
upon which they withdrew to Pont de till the king arrired at 
Aiigen. 

{ “ Tlic capouaalf were celebrated at Angers, with the same ma|mi- 
floenoe as if he had been a lawfully-begotten aon of Prance: ho was ntt 
Ibur years of age, and she but six." (Pferef. part ii) 
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Ang^era, he ha^reaented himaelf before Nantes at the head 
of hia army. The king endeavoured to ezcuae himaelf upon 
the want of implementa proper for the siege of the city. 1 
answered that ho would have had no occasion for them, be- 
cause Nantes would have rendered them unnecessary by a 
surrender, and, perhaps, have delivered the Duke of Mer- 
cosur into hia hands.* The first of these things it was highly 
probable would have happened, and the king acknowledged 
that he believed so. After this confession 1 added, “ It is 
true, I do not find the bravery of my sovereign in this in- 
stance ; but 1 shall say nothing, because 1 know what it was 
that withheld you.** With tms prince 1 was not apprehen- 
sive my sincerity would have any bad consequences. He 
confessed aU to me, though with some little confusion, 
aUeging as an excuse his compassion for tliose who vrero 
in a state of humiliation, and the fear of disobliging his mis- 
tress. 

After this, the conversation turned v.*holly upon news. 
His majesty informed me that he had just received letters 
from the Queen of England, “by which, ^* said he, “she in- 
forms me that she and the States liave despatched ambassa- 
dors to me ; but whether to take a part in this treaty for 
peace, or to divert me from it, 1 know not, though I rather 
wprehend for the latter purpose.** By other letters, from 
i^li^vre and Sillery, he was informed that the legates had 
ofiered in the name of Spain to restore all the cities, except 
Cambray, that had been taken during the war. The king*B 
carrying troops into Brittany, without being under a neces- 
aity of leaving Picardy defenceless, had given great surpiise 
to Spain, and satisfaction to the court of London, ever 
solicitous to humble the pride of that power. 1 advised 
Henry not to refuse a peace for the sake of a single city, and 
to be satisfied with having driven the enemy out of Picardy 
and Brittany. 

This latter province, which had panted for tranquillity a 


* AU the historiam aaree that Henry IV. was in a condition to 
have made the Duke of Meroaor smart for his disobedience: he would 
never suflbr that this duke should send him any person in his name to 
Verrina ; and protested that be would rather endure a coutinual war, 
than oonsent that one of his subjecii should thus seem to treat with 

Urn like a foreign prince. 
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long time, was Bensible how much it owed to his majesty, 
whose presence at the head of an army was the only thing 
which could procure it that happiness. The party of Mer- 
cosur became the king’s party. The Spaniards were not in a 
condition to hold out long against their united forces. 
Blavct* and Douomenes, where they were cantoned in the 
greatest numbers, could not foil of yielding soon to the 
common fate, and a few days were sufficient to clear the 
proyince entirely of its foreign enemies ; it afterwards assem- 
bled its States, in order to prove its gratitude to the king, by 
granting him a consider^le subsidy. His majesty com- 
manded me to continue my route to Brittany, and, while 1 
waited there for his arrival, to pay the troops, and quarter 
them in barracks in the neighbourhood of Bennes andTVitre, 
with orders to keep up a s^ict discipline there ; after which 
1 was to go to Bennes, to represent bis majesty’s person 
in the States, to hasten their resolutions concerning the sums 
that were promised, and to use all my authority to facilitate 
the levying of them. The king having an incli^tion to stay 
some days longer at Angers, laid hold of the pretence that 
something was still wanting in the treaty with the Difke of 
Mercopur. 

I had no reason to be offended with the Duchess of Mer- 
cceur for having endeavoured to procure the most favourable 
conditions she could ; yet 1 so far resented her making the 
king the dupe of her arts, that, if his majesty had not obliged 
me to nay her a visit, I would have left Angers without seemg 
her ; although I was related to this lady by the same side by 
which 1 had the honour to be allied to the royal family, that 
is, by the house of Luxembourg.* 

The king remonstrated with me, that if the consideration 
of being related to her, together with the laws of politeness, 
were not sufficient to induce me to pay her this respect, yet 
the Duchess of Mercosur deserved it on account of that re- 
gard she had for me, which the knowledge of my intentions 
could not alter. Indeed, 1 was received by her and Madame 

now called Port Lonii, and lies hi the bishopric of 
yanneex Donamenes is onotte port and road, in the bishopric of 
Qnlmper. 

t Jans Jo Bctlinne, daughter to BcJwrt, the sixth ancestor of M. de 
Bully, was married to John de Luxembonig. 
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de Martiffues with the highest distinction and respect. Ma- 
dame de MercoDur, after some gentle reproaches for having 
endeavoured to injure' her interest and that of her daughter, 
my little kinswoman, told me that there was nothing she bo 
ardently desired as to be able to put the affairs of the duke 
her husband into my hands, that 1 might conclude this 
treaty with the king in whatever manner I thought fit. I 
answered th(‘ duchess, that while my respect and adherence 
to her were not inconsistent with the service of the king, 
which always carried mo against any other consideration, 
she should find nobody mor(' disposed to serve her than 
myself. 

1 went to Chateau-rSonthier that evening, and reochod 
Vitr^' the next day, wlierc 1 saw but too plainly of wliat im- 
portance it wa.s to be extremely cautious and circumspect 
in quartering troops, ilmt nothing might be neglected. Mt's- 
Bieurs de SoJigiiac and l>e Mouy, marshals-de-camp, were of 
great use to me upon this oceasion. 'i'ranquillity was so 
perfectly established in all this part of the country, that the 
peasants, who at first had retreated to the oods and Ibrti- 
ned themselves there, where they were every moment ready 
to come to blows, now returneci 1o their houses; and the 
city of lionnes thought that some acknowledgment was due 
to me : for this reason, when the States were assembled, a fine 
apartment was prepared for me during my abode in that city, 
at the house of Mademoiselle de luliiviere : she was a woman 
of wit and gallantry, who being always looking out for 
pleasures for herself, was the fitter for the commisRion with 
which she was charged, of engaging me in all the entertain- 
ments that are eoninioiil} found in opulent and polite cities 
like Ifcennes. If the life of a minister were to be at all times 
like that which I h'd in this city, and which lasted almost six 
weeks, it would have in reality all thosi' cliarms which are bo 
falsely attributed to it. 1 liad no other employment than 
being present at the assembly of the States, who with all pos- 
aible gratitude agreed to the service the king required of them, 
and granted him without opposition eight hundred thousand 
crowns, of which one hunclr^ thousand was to be paid the 
first month, as much the second, and afterwards two hundred 
each month, till the whole was paid. To fu rnish this sum, a 
tax of four crowns was laid upon every pipe of wine. The 
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aBBembly were desirous of adding six thousand crowns as a 
present to me, which I refused, without examining whether 
this was among the number of those occasions when 1 might 
have been permitted to accept a present. The king, to whom 
the merit of my disinterestedness had been highly exagge- 
rated, and who had himself bestowed more praises on my 
conduct in the assembly than it deserved, was resolved that 
the ex])enHe of a present to me should be his, and instead of 
six, gave me ten thousand crowns. During six-and-twenty 
years which 1 had spent in his majesty's service, 1 had never 
received so considerable a gill. On this occasion there was 
a kind of generous contest between the king and the province 
of Brittany, which at last obtained that these ten thousand 
crowns should be added to the eight hundred thousand the 
assembly had voted his majesty. 

Tlie treaty with the Duke of Mercosur being completed, 
th(» king sent it to the chamber of accounts at Bennes to be 
registered.* As some private articles in this treaty were not 
exprosHcd, the court thought it hod a right to refuse regis- 
ti'ring it, without certain restrictions with respect to these 
articles. Henry, w’ho knew better than any other prince in 
tlie w orld how far the power of those sovereign courts ex- 
teudod, and who always appeared careful not to make the 
least cucroachment upon it, resented this refusal with be- 
comiug s})irit ; and, together with the despatches which 1 re- 
ceived from him regularly every day, he sent me an order in 
writing for th(* chamber of accounts, in which he observed, 
that tins court could not be ignorant that in all treaties or acts 
relating merely to war or the king’s person, the sovereign of 
France took counsol of no person, nor demanded his letters 
to be registered but os a formality, which otherwise was little 
essential ; he reproved them ibr their rash conduct, and or- 
dered them to repair their disobedience by an absolute aub- 
mission to his w^ill. 

* Tte Duke de Meroarar came to the king at Angers. In the first 
interview the English ambassadors had with the king, he told them 

that he had pat off the duke's entry till their arrival (whicli was on 
the 17th ot M oi ch , 1597 ), oa he woa sure their presence did ve* liim: 
and, ** true it Ls.” say they in their letter, ** that ^ the people, when he 
came in, onod out, * Here is the of the League! Here is the lUtla 
king of Brittany f ” (Soe Birch's Negotiations, p. 1 13.)— En. 
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The king did not show leas firmneas on another occasion 
which likewise rerarded the soverei^ courts. These bodies 
assumed the priyilege of furnishing immediately but half the 
sum which the assembly liad taxed them with for their con- 
tingent, and endeavoured to take a more convenient and more 
distant time for the payment of the rest ; they made the 
same difficulties about their share of the necessary contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of those troops which they had 
demanded themselves. Henry easily comprehended that they 
would not have had recourse to this artifice, but to avoid con- 
tributing anything as soon as he should quit the province ; 
therefore ho sent me word that it was his will they should 
furnish the whole tax, which was done accordingly. Their 
murmurs on account of paying the troops ceased as soon as 
they were convinced that the tranquillity of their province 
depended upon this regulation, and they were the first after 
that to approve of my conduct. 

The above orders were sent mo from Nantes, to which 
place the king had advanced, after the treaty with the Duke 
of Mercosur had been agreed upon, to attend to two affairs 
of importance, namely, the edict for the ProU^stants, and the 
re^tion of the two ambassadors from England and Holland.* 
His majesty, believing his presence in Picardy was necessary 
to forward the peace, intended to have left Nantes in a 
month's time, without taking a journey to Hennes, which he 
had looked upon os useless ; and had already given orders for 
the march or the five regiments of Navarre, Piedmont, the 
Isle of France, Boniface, and Breauto, which ho drew out of 
Brittany, to fortify the frontier of Flanders. The king having 
informed me of his design with respect to these regiments, I 
represented to him that the probability of a peace being now 
changed to an absolute certainty, it was necessary to disband 
part of his troops, and lessen the number of his garrisons, as 
Ming a burden too heavy for the kingdom to support, and 
that two of those regiments were now sufficient for Picardy; 
accordingly, the two first only were sent thither, under the 
conduct of the Marshal de Briasac. I also insisted so much 

^ This is an error; the king rooeived these ambassadors at Angers, 
where they had their Srst interview on the tlst of March, 1597. The 
court did not remove to Nantes till the beginning of April. (See Birch*s 
Negotiatkms, pp. 105-141.)— £o. 
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upon the necessity there was for his majesty to show himself 
at least in the capital of Brittany, that, altering his intcntio^ 
he resolved to come and spend some days there before his 
return to Paris ; and fur that purpose, to despatch as soon as 
possible, tho two affairs which detained him at Nantes. 

It was now become more necessary than ever to regulate 
that concerning the Protestants ; this body assumed such a 
licentiousness of tongue in France, that the king himself did 
not escape the rage and malignity of thoir invectives. The 
remonstrances his majesl^ had mane to tho authors of the plot 
just mentioned, were so w from bringing them back to their 
duty, that in appearance, it served only to make them use 
their utmost eflorts to induce the whole Protestant party in 
their several synods* to adopt the most violent rosolutions ; 
Madame de Kohan did not scruple to cabal with many of 
them, in order to carry by a majority of voices the proposal 
of taking up arms, and forcing the king to receive such con- 
ditions as they should prescribe to him ; in which attempt, 
she was seconded with surprising assiduity by D* Aubigne, re- 
markable for his satirical turn, and propensily to slwder.f 
It was he who in those assemblies had the boldness to main- 
tain, that they ought no longer to place any confidence in a 
prince who, together with his religion, had abiured every sen- 
timent of affection, good-will, and gratitude to the Pro- 
testants ; that nothing but necessity forced him to apply to 
them and treat them with regard ; that when this was over, 
he would have no longer any care about their consciences, 
liberties, or lives ; that the peace with Spain, which was upon 
the point of being concluded, would plunge the party into 
tlic utmost distress, since the sole motive that induced Henry 
to consent to it, was to unite himself with that crown and 
tho pope, to sacrifice them to their common hatred; and 
therefore tliat nothing remained to be done but to take ad- 
vantage of the king’s perplexity during a toilsome siege, $ 
the distress he was in for money, the need he had of their 

* At Saumur, Loudun, Vendume, and Chatellerault: of these we have 
spoken before, on occasion of the cabals of the Protestant party during 
the si^ge of Amlena 

t lk‘ is snimosed to be the author of the ConiSessions of Sancyt the 
Adventures of tlie Bafon de FoBnest& and other lampoons. 

t The siege of Amiens. 
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awistance, and the power which tl^e Duke of Mercoeur still 
poBseased in Brittany, to obtain by force what Henry would 
afterwards refuse to grant them. 

The bettor to incite the members of those assemblies to a 
revolt, the Protestants thought the blackest calumnies were 
lawful. D'Aiibigne was not ashamed to represent Henry as 
a prince to whom all religions were indiffer(*nt, and who was 
only zealous for that which w'ould secure him a throne.* 
This was the notion ho wished to givti of his conversion. 
According to him, the pretended injuries offered to the Pro- 
testants left no r(K)m to doubt of the now system of politics 
that Henry had fonned for himselt'. Those injuries opened 
to D’Aubigne a vast field for exclamation ; the least of them 
wore rt'prescuitod as outrages of the most vifdent nature, and 
instances of the deepest treachery; and thus, without any 
regard to the extreme injustice he w'as guilty of, he placed to 
the king’s account all those hardships winch proceeded soU ly 
from the Catholics or the court of Rome. The Duke of 
Bouillon, leaving others to declaim, supported D’Aubigne by 
his uncommon dexterity in sowing divisions between thi‘ 
king and all those w'ho came near him, whether Catholics or 
Protestants, and in creating him suibcient employment, that 
he might not for a long time be at liberty to turn his arms 
against him. The taking of Mende by Fosseuse, and the 
fitting out of the Count d’ Auvergne, were the consequence of 
these counsels. 

None of these persons neglected to make their court to 
the ambassadors England aud Holland as soon as they 
arrived at Nantes; and they depended so much the more 
upon drawing them into their schemes, as they were not 
ignorant that it was particularly recommended to them to 
prevent a ^leaoe with Spain. Those ambassadors were, Lord 
Oecil,t soerotaiy to Queen Elizabeth, and Justin de Nassau, 

* ** There arc three thingi," laid Heniy IV., which the world ii 
very unwilling to believe ; and yet, for all that, they arc still true and 
most oercain; namely, that the Queen of Kngand died a maidi that 
the archduke is a great general; and that the King of Fmioe is a very 
good CathoUc.** (Journal de TEtoile, p. 23.) 

t This was not the secretary hims^, wh^ name was William, but 
his SOB Robert. (I>e Thou, Uv. ozz. See, likewise^ Chronol. Septen- 
naire for the year 1598, oonoeming this interview of Henxy IV. with 
the English and Dutch ambassadors.) [With Sir Robot (not Lord) 
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admiral of the States ; they demanded a private audience of 
the king, or if that could not be obtained, at least to have no 
one present but Lomenie and myself. But I was then em- 
ployed at Rennes. 

if the two ambassadors bad given credit to the Protestants, 
all th(’y had to do M as to intimidate the king, and force him 
by menaces to come into their designs ; but either this was 
not ill their power, or being convinced of the Protestants* in- 
juBtiee, they thought it beneath them to be influenced by 
their passions ; and therefore took no notice to the king of 
what they had suggested. They had, indeed, ofters to make 
which were much more likely to prevail with a prince whose 
ineliiiati(»n for war thew were not ignorant of; the English 
ainbaBsador oftered in the name of th(‘ (jueen his mistress six 
lliousand foot and five liundrod horse, to be maintained at 
her expenB(‘; and Nassau four thousand foot, and a large 
train of artillery completely furnished and supplied, besides 
a particular supply, which they hinted would bo very con- 
siderable, provided Henry would endeavour to retake Calais 
and Ardr(»8. In the event of the king appearing inclined to 
acH'ept these offers, the two ambasHadors had orders to con- 
clude a twaty of alliance immediately between Prance, Eng- 
land, and ibe Low Countries, against Spain, and to stipulate 
that neither of those three powers should listen to any pro- 
posal either for a truce or treaty with the common enemy, 
nut with the consent of the two others. 

irnT}pily the king escaped this dangerous snore, and the 
coiiBideration of the present state of his kingdom had more 
weight with him than all others. He thanked the ambas- 
sadors with gr(‘at politeness, and introduced bis answor by 
assuring them that, although be could not accept the offers 
of their sovereigns, yet he would not depart from that friend- 
sbip which bad so long subsisted between them ; and that the 
peooe he was going to conclude with S^in (for he did not 
conceal the terms be was upon with Philip), should not 
hinder him from keeping up the same coirespondence with 
them as before, nor mm supplying them with mon^ when 
they had oeeasian for it, with tbu only precantion, that those 

Cecil, the queen's priucipal secratoiy of state, were joined John Her- 
bc^ master of requests, and Sir 'niomas Wylkes; the latter lidl sick 
nd died at Boaen.] (gee Camden.)— £i>. 
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loans should be made under tbe title of acquittances of debts, 
to give no pretence for a quarrel with Spam. 

He afterwards, with the same sincerity, explained to them 
aU his reasons for putting an end to the war. His kingdom, 
he told them, was not like England and Holland, secured by 
nature from the attacks of her enemies, but open on all sides ; 
his castles unfortified and destitute of ammunition; his 
marine weak, his provinces laid waste, and some of them re- 
duced to mere deserts. He went on to give a more par- 
ticular description of the abuses which had crept into the 
government, and there introduced a thousand disorders ; all 
subordination being destroyed by the licentiousness that had 
been practised with impunity amidst the confusion of civil 
and foreign wars ; his ))ower was weak and unstable, and the 
royal authority, os well as the most sacred laws of the state, 
equally disregarded. These evils could only be remedied by 
a peace ; and if that remedy were delayed for ever so short 
period, France was every hour approaching to its ruin ; the 
distemper would soon reach the heart, and no human help 
would then be able to remove it. Henry did not forget to 
strengthen these arguments by comparing his present situa- 
tion in all these respects with that of England and Holland, 
who could engage m a war on which their safety depended 
consistently at the same time with their repose and their 
interest ; and the king drew this parallel with so much clear- 
ness and judgment, and so exact a knowledge of the state of 
those countries, as to make them feel the truth of what he 
was saying; so that the two foreigners, having nothing to 
oppose against such convincing arguments, looked upon each 
other in amazement. The king gave them to unaerstand, 
that when he had settled the aflairs of his kingdom, he should 
then with more assurance of success, renew bis former designs 
against the empire, and the house of Austria ; but that these 
twg enterprises were not of a nature to be executed at one and 
tbe same time. The ambassadors, for form’s sake, thought 
they ouglit to dissuade his majesty from his resolution, but 
they did it so feebly, being themselves struck with the force 
of his arguments, that before the conference was ended the 
king brought them over entirely to his opinion, and obliged 
them to coufesH that the peace he was going to conclude was 
for the advantage of all Europe. They lefl’ France soon 
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after, and filled their respective countries with the opinion 
they had themselves conceived of the great wisdom and ex- 
traordinary abilities of the King of France. 

In effect, what innumerable miseries would this prince 
have drawn upon liis kingdom, if, following the wild emotions 
of hatred and revenge, rather than the calm dictates of wis- 
dom and prudence, he had at that instant engaged in a war, 
whicli though in his power to begin, was not to end ! How 
droadful the consequence if chance, which arbitrarily dis- 
I)oflcn of nil the events of war, should have favoured the ene- 
mies of France ! But granting that his arms wore victorious, 
liow little preferable to a defeat is that success which a prince 
must purcliuHo at so dear a rate as by the alienation of his 
domains, the anticipating and mortgaging his revenues, the 
rum of commerce and agriculture, from whence France de- 
rives hor chief support, and lastly, by the utter devastation 
of his provinces! Such evils cannot be balanced by tho 
acquisition of new territories, the possession of which Keeps 
the conqueror in perpetual alarms, and, remaining as so many 
hateful monuments to the enemy of the ambition and injus- 
tice of him who gained them, cherishes and keeps alive those 
seeds of envy, hatred, and distrust, wdiich never fail sooner 
or later to produce the same miseries with which tho kingdom 
was before over^dielmed ; on this account, J am not afraid 
to say that, in the pn?scnt state of Europe, it is almost 
equally unhappy for its princes to succeed or miscarry in 
their enterprises ; and that tho true way of weakening a 
powerful neighbour, is not to carr}' off his spoils, but to leave 
them to be shared by otiiers.* 

* It Beems necessary to inform tho roadcr here, that nearly the whole 
of tlic' above, from p. Gl, is the substance of a conversation kIvcii in 
the original Memoirs, which the king held with Sully, who himself de- 
livers Ilf) opinion whatever on his master’s conduct towards England 
and the States, with respect to tho treaty of Vorvins. The king cer- 
tainly adduces some strong reasons for concluding a peace with Spain: 
but nothing can excuse his duplicity on this occasion, or the violation 
of the oath which he bad solemnly made in 1596, not to conclude a 
peace without the consent of his allies. It has been aald, by some 
writers, that Henry concluded the peace with tho secret approbation 
of Eliziibeth; but for this there seems not to be even the slightest 
foundation. The king throughout the whole negotiation appears to 
have acted towards the queeu in a manner wholly unworthy of hif 

TOL. II. j 
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The insoleiioeof the Protestant eebal was totally depressed 
when they fbimd that the ambassadors, upon whom they had 
BO greatly relied, were entirely brought oyer to the king’s 
opinion; and not doubting but that a peaee would now be 
soon concluded, they tliought only of procuring reasonable 
conditions. It was happy for them that, at a time when it 
would haye been easy to punish them for their unjustifiable 
proceedings, they had a pnnee to deal with whose reason was 
always stronger than his resentment. Both sides were then 
yery industrious to draw up that famous agreement known 
by the name of the Edict of Nantes, by which tKe rights of 
tm two religions were afterwards both clearly explained and 
BoUdly established. Schomberg, the President De Thou, 
Jeimmn, and Calignon, were employed to draw it up, of 
which all I shall say is, that by this edict it was provided 
that the French Calvinists, who till then had been only pri- 
vileged by truces, renewed and continued, should have a 

great name; in hli interviews with the English cornmissioners, he 
denied assertions which he knew to be true, oud made them promises 
which ho never inUoidod to {)crform. When they quitted him to re. 
turn to England, he promised them tliat he would not ratify within 
forty days the articles which his minister at Vervins should sign, within 
which the ambassadors promised to return with their mistress’s plea- 
sure to enter upon the treaty, or retire absolutely: yet in the same 
letter in which he tolls his minister this, he adds, It was on the 34th 
or 2Sth of last month (April) that I made them this promise, notwith- 
standing which, 1 do not intend to delay one day doing my own business, 
if that delay can prejudice me . for I have but too mu^ reason to believe 
tliat this was oskeil of me, with a view as mucli to liave opportunity 
and means of traversiug and breaking ofl' the peace, as to favour it. In 
short, 1 will conduct myself in this point, as 1 know others would do in 
my situation, and as shall be of advantage to my service, which 1 prefer 
to every other consideration.** Considering the noumy and great scr- 
vloos which England liad rendered Henry, and without which, perhaps, 
he would never have succeeded to the throne of France, his conduct 
was certainly most ungratcAil and ungenerous. Elizabeth, however, 
wall knew how to resont it: in one ot her letters to him after the peace 
of Vervins, she tells him, ** l*hat if in temporal concerns, there be such 
a crime as sin against the Holy Ghost, it is doubtless ingratitude: that 
if he had obtained advantageous conditions fn>m Spain, he owed them 
to England: that he ought not to abandon liis old Iricnd, since a new 
one was not of equal value: and that the SMreduess of treaties and 
solenm compacts was never used as snares but among bad men.** (For 
farther particnlan on this subject the reader is lefeiro^ to Dr. Ilia's 
Negotiations, pp. 105 et seq., where many interesting cironmitaiioef 
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fixed and durable establisbment.* All that now Tenudned to 
be done, was to cause this treaty^ to be registered and con- 
firmed by the parliaments and sovereign courts, and to begin 
with those of Wris, which was deferred till the king's return 
to that city. 

Having paid what he owed to the Ph>testantsf according 
to the exactest justice, the king did not think himself obliged 
to show much regard to those who still continued to stir 
sedition, such as the Duke of Bouillon in particular, who had 
1 lost reason to reproach himself; and for once he resolved to 
speak to him like a master : he had now acquired a right to 
do this, even though we suppose him not to have had it in 
the character of king. He purposed to execute this design 
us soon as he arrived at Bennes, and took his route thithw 
without delay. The Duke of Bouillon then lodged at the 
house of L’Alloue, whore he was confined to his bed by the 
gout ; the king went to visit him, and after the first compli- 
ments, signifying that it was his pleasure to bfi left alone 
>\nth the duke, the rest of the company quitted the chamber, 
and his majesty desired that he would, without interruption, 
lirar what he had to say to him. He began with a parti- 
cular detail of all his proceedings, to show that he was not 

will l)e fbnnd in the letters of the English conunisiioDers respecting 
their diflerent interviews with the king, and which throw considerable 
duubt upon much of what is said in the above paMS.) — £ d. 

The Edict of Nantes w'as signed the 13th of April. De Thou says* 
tliiit tlic judicial confirmation of it was put ofl' till after the departure 
uf the legate, whom they were loth to send away discontented. The 
concessions this edict contains, more favourable tlian those that had 
lieeii formerly granted them, are, that they were admitted to places of 
trust, both in the courts of justice and in the finances: all the rest is 
no ways essentially different firom the edict of pacification that passed 
111 ir«77. llayle ascribes the honour of composing the Edict of Nantes 
to the reformed minister Charoier. (See it in Bfatthieu, tom. ii. 
book ii., and iu several other historians.) There were likewise some 
secret articles, of which the most disadvantageous for the Calvinists 
is that which forbids them the exorcise of their religion in a great 
many towns and particular districts, as Rheiins, Soissons, Dijon, 
Sous, &C., because Henry IV. had so engaged himself by particular 
treaties before, with the diflbrent chiefs of the League. 

t Le Grain mentions a good saying of Henry IV. One day as the 
Protestanu were importunately teasing him wiUi their demandai 
“ Apply to my sistor,*' says he to them, “for your afOdrs are npw 
fallen into the hands of women to conduct them.” 

r2 
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iraorant of any of them : he dwelt chiefly upon some steps 
the duke had taken since the Edict of iNantes, and which 
were therefore bo much the more criminal, as it ought to have 
prevented him from entertaining a thought of revolting 
against a prince who had bo generously adhered to his in- 
tmst. The duke attempted to offer something in his 
defence, but he was stoppea by the king, who told him that 
without any justification he would from that day forget all 
that had passed ; and since he had pardoned whatever the 
most inveterate malice had been able to suggest to his ene- 
mies, he had no inclination to exclude from his favour an 
old servant with whom he had been pleased for a long time : 
in conclusion, he advised the duke, with an air of authority, 
which became him better as he employed it seldom, to make 
good use of the counsel he was now giving him as his friend, 
to think no more of his past behaviour, but for the sake of 
acting in a manner quite contrary ; for if he should again fail 
in his respect to his king and master, he was resolved to 
make use of that opportunity which the ]>eace now esta- 
blififaed in the kinguom gave, to bring him to punishment ; 
after which the king, without waiting for liis answer, went 
out, and left him to his own thoughts. 

The inhabitants of Brittany were charmed with the affa- 
bility of their king, and bis complaisance in being present 
at all the entertamments with which the ladies contended 
to divert him. Henry divided his time between these asseni- 
blioB, the sport of running at the ring, balls, and tennis- 
playing, without lessooing bis assiduity about the Mar- 
chioness of Monceaux, who was very far advanced in her 
pregnancy. 

In the midst of these amusements, the king at certain 
intervals appeared so pensive and reserved, that it was not 
difficult to cpiess some secret uneasiness preyed upon his 
mind ; and 1 was the more convinced of it when his majesty, 
who often diverted himiielf with hunting, ordered me twice 
to follow him apart, that he might have an opportunity of 
conversing with me alone ; yet when 1 did so ho was silent. 
1 then remembered that the same thing had happened at 
St. Germain and Angers, and I concluded that he bad a 
design in view which he had some difficulty in disclosing to 
me^mowing with what freedom I sometimes opposed opi- 
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nions ; but wbat this design was I could not possibly guess. 
Betuming from the above-mentioned visit to the Duke of 
Bouillon, bis majesty, being at the foot of the staircase, saw 
mo as I entered the court, and calling me, made me go with 
him into the garden, which was extremely large and beauti- 
ful, holding mv hand with his fingers between mine as usual, 
then ordered the door to be shut, and that no person should 
be allowed to enter. 

This prelude made me expect to hear a secret of great con- 
sequence. Henry did not enter upon it immediately, but, 
as if he had not sufficient resolution to explain himself, 
began by telling me what had just passed between him and the 
Duke of Bouillon. This conversation was followed by news 
relating to the negotiations of Vervins, which led him insen- 
sibly to reflect on the advantages France would receive from 
a peaceable government. One circumstance, the king said, 
gave him great uneasiness, which was, that, not liaving chit 
dren by the queen his wife, it would answer no puipose to 
be at BO much trouble to procure peace and tranquillity to 
his kingdom, since after his death it must necessarily fall 
into its former calamities, hy the disputes that would arise 
between the Prince of Condo and the other princes of the 
blood concerning the succession to the crown. His mt^esty 
confessed to me that this was his motive for desiring with 
such ardour to leave sons behind him. Unless his marriage 
with the princess Margaret could be dissolved, it was not 
possible for him to be absolutely happy ; but the informa- 
tions he received from the Archbishop of Urbin, Messieurs 
du Perron, d’Ossat, and De Marquemont, his deputies at 
Borne, of the pope’s favourable dispositions in respect to that 
aflair , gave him great hopes of its success : in effect, Clement 
wie Eighth, who w'as as good a politician as any prince in 
Europe, revolving in his mind what means were most likely 
^^*]auce and the other Christian kingdoms from 
falling again into a state of anarchy and confusion, could find 
none so effectual as that of securing the succession of the 
crown of Franco by authorising Henry to engage in a second 
marriage, which might produce him male children. 

Our conversation being fixed upon this subject, it was ewtj 
for me to perceive that it was from hence his nuqesty’s un^ 
CBBiness proceeded; but I could not so soon know what 
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BumBtaiuie it was that disturbed him. The 
\ conatder with me what princess of Europe he 
lor his wife, in case his niarriage with Margaret 
4>fTalois should be dissolved; but indeed he set out with a 
declaration which showed any reflections on this head would 
bo fruitless. “ That 1 may not repent/’ said he, ** of taking 
«o dangerous a step, nor draw upon myself a misfortune 
which is with justice said to exceed all others, that of having 
B wife disagreeable in. person and mind, it is necessary that 
in her whom I marry 1 should find these seven qualities : 
beauty, prudence, softness, wit, fruitfulness, riches, and a 
royal birth but there was not in all Europe one with whom 
he appeared entirely satisfied. “ I should have no objection 
to the Infanta of Spain,” pursued Henry, although she is 
a little advanced in years, provided that with her 1 could 
marry the Low Countries, even though I should bo obliged 
to restore to you the earldom of Bethune ; neither w ould 1 
refuse the pnncess Arabella of England,* if, since it is pub- 
licly said the crown of England really belongs to l»or, she 
were only declared presumptive heiress of it ; but therc^ is uo 

* The ponon here styled ** the princess Arabella of England,'* was 
Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter oi Charles, Earl of Lennox, the 
youngest brotlier of Henry, Earl of Darnley, and consequently cousiu- 
gemian to Janies VI. The reports which the king alludes to, of the 
erown of England belonging to her, were probably raised by the 
Catholics and Jesuits, who were continually {dotting against Eliznlicth, 
and endearouring to prerent Che succession of James. This lady is 
said to have been of a mUd and unambitious tomfier, yet fVom her 
aUiance to tlic crown, tiiough very remote, she drew upon her the 
attention of djeaffected persons, and to this circumstance is to bo attrl- 
iMitcd the source of many of those miseries which she endured. 
Jn 1 60S, the Jesuits openly dccbuvd her the lawfbl successor of Eliza- 
beth, and attomptod unsuoaessfully to affect a marriagt* bota'een her 
and the Duke of Savoy ; and the plot discovered soon after tlic acces- 
sion of James, usually called Sir Walter Kakigh's plot, was also said to 
have been contrived ibr the purpose of deposlDg the king and raising 
bar to the throne. She lUl under the displeasure of James by marry- 
taf, without his consent, Sir William S^mour, son to Lord Bean- 
bhamp, from whom the king immediately tepuated her, confined her 
to hor house at Higbgate, and sent Sir William to the Tower; they 
i^rwards attempted to escape together to France, but ho only was 

■ucitissflib shn being taken and confined in the Tower, where she bmme 
InaoMShnNifh grief for the loss of her buiband. whom she 
Jovad. Bbadiid in 1615.— £o. 


pavilieiilfir dr< 
kingbew tc 
•bould ^oese 
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Teason to expect that either of these things will happen. I 
have also beard of some princesses of Gerinanj^^ose names 
I have forgotten ; but the 'women of lhat countiy do not suit 
mo : 1 should always fancy I bad a hogshead of wine in bed 
with me ; besides, 1 have been told that France had once a 
queen of that country who had like to have ruined it : all 
uieso considerations have given me a disgust to the German 
ladies. The sisters of Prince Maurice have likewise been 
mentioned to me; but besides that they are Protestants, 
which would mve umbrage to the Court of Borne and the 
more zealous Catholics, they are daughters of a nun ; which, 
together with a certain reason that I will inform you of some 
other time, has prevented my entertaining any thoughts of 
them. The Duke of Florence has a niece w'ho is said to be 
handsome, but she is descended from one of the most incon- 
siderable families in Christendom that bear the title of 
prince, it not being above threescore or fourscore years 
since her ancestors were only the first citizens in Florence ; 
she is likewise of the same race with the queen<«mother Ca- 
therine, who did BO much mischief to France, and to me in 
particular. 

These,’’ continued the king, observing that I listened 
attentively to him, are all the fbreign princesses that 1 have 
any knowledge of : of those within my own kingdom, my 
niece of Guise would please me best,"^ notwithstanding the 
malicious reports which have been spread that she loves 
pouleU in paper better than in a fricassee ; for my pari, I not 
only believe those reports to be false, but should rather 
choose ti wife who is a little fond of gallantry than one who 
wanted understanding; but I am apprehensive that the 
violent afiection she discovers for her family, particularly 
for her brothers, would create some disorders in the king- 
dom.” 

After this the king named all the other princesses in 

* Louisa Margaret of Lorraine: she was a veiy beautlfhl princesa 
It was proposod, at the time of the siege of Fans, for her to many 
Henry IV. in eider to unite the two parties. The sarcastic lampoons 
of that dme diarge her with carrying on an intrigue with tlie Duke de 
BeU^garde, naater of the hone* and what Henry says ben of potdtU, 
is taken freoi a song that was made against Mademoiselle de Gniss^ 
whhsh may be seen in L’EtoUe, under the year 1596. 
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rranee, but to as little purpose ; be acknowledged that some 
were bnutifol and genteel, such os the eldest of the Duke of 
Mayenne's two daughters, althou^ of a brown complexion ; 
the two daughters Imewise of the Duke of Aumale, and three 
of the Duke of Longueville ; but all these were either too 
young, or were not to his taste. He afterwords named Made- 
moiselle Bohan, the Princess of Conti's daughter, of the 
house of Luc6 ; Mademoiselles Luxembourg and Gudmene ; 
but the first was a Protestant, and the second not old enough, 
and the persons of the two others did not please him ; and 
all, for some reason or other, were rejected. The king closed 
this enumeration by saying, that, although these ladies might 
be all agreeable enough to him in their persons, yet he 
saw no way to be assured that they would bring him heirs, 
or that he could suit himself to their tempers, or be eon- 
yinoed of their prudence, three of the seven conditions 
without which he had resolved never to marry ; since, if he 
entered into on engagement of that kind, it w^ould bo with a 
design to give his wife a share m the management of all his 
domestic afiairs ; and that, os, according to the course of 
nature, he would die before her, and leave children very 
young behind him, it would be necessary that she should be 
able to superintend their education, and govern the kingdom 
during a minority. 

"Weary at lei^th of endeavouring, to no purpose, to find 
out w'hat the king aimed at by this discourse, 1 said, But 
what is it you mean, 8irc, by so many affirmatives and nega- 
tives; and what am 1 to conclude from them, but that you 
are desirous tc marry, and yet cannot find a woman upon 
earth qualified to lie your wife ? By the manner in which 
you mentioned the Infanta Clara Eugenia, it should seem 
that great heiresses ore most to your taste ; but can you 
ejmet that Heaven should raise a Margaret of Flanders, or 
a Maxy of Burgundy, from the dead for you, or at least re- 
store the Queen of England to her youth 1 added, smiling, 
** that for proof of the other qualities which he demanded, 1 
saw no better expedient than to bring all the beauties of 
France together, from the age of seventeen to that of 
twenty-five, that by talking with them in person he might 
know the turn of their temper and genius, and that for the 
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rest he should refer himBolf to experienced matrons, to whom 
recourse is had on such oocaaionB.” Then beginning to talk 
more seriously, I declared that, ** in my opinion, his majesty 
might contract his expectations, by striking off a great for- 
tune and royal birth, and content himself with a wife who 
was likely to keep his heart and bring him fine children ; but 
that here again he must content himself with mere proba- 
bility, there being many beautiful women incapable of child- 
bearing, and many illustrious fathers unhappy in their off- 
spring; but that whatever his children shomd prove, the 
blood from which they sprang would secure the respect and 
obedience of the French nation.'* 

Well,*’ interrupted the king, “ setting aside your advice 
concerning this assembly of beauties, with which I am 
mightily diverted, and your sage reflection that great men 
have often children who possess none of their qualities, I 
hope to have sons whose actions shall exceed mine. Since 
you confess that the lady whom I marry ought to be of an 
agreeable temper, beautiful in her person, and of such a 
inake as to give hopes of her bringing children, reflect a 
little, whether you do not know a person in whom all these 
qualities are united.** 1 replied, that 1 would not take upon 
me to decide hastily upon a choice wherein so much con- 
sideration was requisite, and to which I bad not yet suffi- 
ciently attended. ‘*Aud what would you say,’* returned 
Henry, if I should name one, who, I am fully convinced, 
possesses these three qualities ?** ** 1 should say. Sire,** re- 
plied I, with great simplicity, “ that you are much hotter 
acquainted with her than I am, and that she must necessarily 
be a widow, otherwise you can have no certainty with regard 
to her fruitfulness.** “This is all that you would desire,** 
said the king, but if you cannot guess who she is, I will 
name her to you.** “ Name her then,** said I, “ for I own 
1 have not wit enough to find out who she is.’* Ah! how 
dull are you !’* cried the king; “but I am persuaded you could 
guess who I mean if you would, and only affect this igno- 
rance to oblige me to name her myself; confess, then, that 
these thi^ qualities meet in my mistress ; not,** pursued 
the king (ia some confusion at this discovery of his weak- 
ness) “ that I have any intention to marry her, but 1 want to 
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.^aow what jotx would mj, if, not being able to meet with 
wajr other whom I oould approve of, 1 should one 4la3r take 
It wto my head to make her my wife.” 

It was not difficult forme to discover, amidst these slight 
artifices, that his majesty had already thought of it but too 
nmch, and was but too well disposed to this unworthy mar- 
istage, which everything he had said tended to justify. My 
astiraishtneiit was indeed very great, but 1 deemed it neoes- 
amr to conceal my thoughts with the utmost can^ I affected 
to l^eve that he was jesting, that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of answeiing in such a manner as might make the 
king ashamed of having entertained so extravagant a notion. 
My dissimulation did not succeed ; the king hud not made 
so painful an effort, to stop there. ** 1 command you,” said 
he to me, to speak feeely ; you have acquired the right of 
telling me plain truths ; do not apprehend that 1 shall he 
offended with you for doing sd, provided it bo in private ; 
Buch a liberty indeed, in public, would greatly offend me.” 

I replied, that 1 would never be so imprudent as to say 
anything in private, any more than in public, that might 
displease him, except on such occasions when his life, or the 
good of the state was in question. 1 afterwards represented 
to him the disgrace so scandulouB an alliance would draw' 
upon him in the opinion of the whole world, and the re- 
proaches he would suffer from his own mind upon that ac- 
count, when the ardouz of his passion being abated, he should 
be able to judge impartially of bis own conduct. 1 showed 
him that if thu was the only means to which he could have 
leoourse to free £!i«noe from the calamities a doubtful suc- 
OMsion would oncaaiim, that he would expose himself to all 
the moonvenienees he was anxious to avoid, and others stiU 
mater ; that although he should legitimate the ohil(h^ he 
had by Madame de Lianoourt, yet tw could not hinder the 
eldest, who was bom in a double adultery, from being, in 
tins respect, inferior to the eecond, whose birth was attended 
mitib but hi^ that diagraoe ; and both must yield to those 
whom he might have by her after she was his lawful wife : 
this by-cironmutanoe making it impossible to settle th^ 
ebims, oould not feil of becoming an mezhaustiUa aouroe of 
qnamls and war. ^ 1 leave you, Sire,” pursued 'I, ** to make 
reflections upon all this, before 1 say any more." ** That 
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will not be amiss/* returned the kmg, who was etruck with 
my arguments ; ** for you have said enough of thiB matter 
for the first time.” But such was the tyriiny of that blind 
passion to which he was subjected^ that in spite of himself 
he resumed the discourse that reiy moment, by asking me 
if, firom the disposition I knew the French to be of, especially 
the nobility, I thoucbt he bad any reason to apprehend they 
would rise in rebellion while he was living, if he should 
marry his mistress. 

This question convinced me that his heart had received an 
incurable wound: I treated him accordingly, and entered 
into arguments and erpostiilations, with which I shall not 
trouble the reader, since his own imagination may suggest 
to him all that it was necessary to say upon this subject, which 
has been already dwelt upon too long. We continued three 
hours alone in the garden, and I bad the consolation to leave 
the king in a full persuasion of the truth and reasonableness 
of all 1 bad said to him. 

The difficulty lay in breaking those too powerful ties ; the 
king had not yet brought himself to that point : he had 
many dreadful • conflicts of mind to suffer ere that oould be 

* Id this inward strnpalc, the voice of reason and decorum iiad not 
the etrongest sway witli Henry IV. ; and even though M. de Bully does 
here and elsewhen* say it, the world has always bwn persuaded, upon 
very good grounds, that if the death of his mistress, whom he so ten- 
derly loved, had not prevented this prince, ho would either have mar- 
ried licr, or he would not have married again at all. He was not always 
directed on this head by the sole advice of the Duke of Bully, at leoet 
if we believe a very curious anecdote, which may be seen in vol. 9590 
of the MBS. in the King’s Library; where it is observed, that Henry IV. 
being at St. Germain<-en-Laye ( this was probably but some months at 
most after his return flrom Brittany), he sent for his three ministers 
(M. dc Rosny, dc Villeroy, and De Sillery) to considt with them about 
this so important a question, relating to his marriage; and that the 
first (who, doubtless, was M. de Ilosny) was of the same opinion as is 
mentioned in this part of his Memoirs: that the second advised him, 
on the contrary, not to marry, but leave ihe succeuion to the Prli^ 
deCond^, who by birthright was his true heir; and that at last tro 
third (this was M. de Sillery, the roost artful courtier of the three), m 
opposition to both the former advisers, told him, that the best thing he 
could do was to tnarry his mistress, and legitimate the eldest of roe 
cbUdftn he hod by her. Henry IV. (continues the author of t^ 

aaeodotc, who plainly shows himsblf to be a person to whom one of the 
three thinisters themselves had oommunioated what passed betwevi 
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effected ; and all he could do for the present, was to defer 
taking bu laat resolution till he had obtained the permission 
he him been so long soliciting from the pope, ana till then 
to keep his sentiments secret. He promised me not to ac- 
quaint his mistress with what I had said, lest it should draw 
her resentment upon me. ** She loves you,” said the king to 
me, ** and esteems you still more ; but her mind still enters 
tains some remains of distrust, that you will not approve of 
my design in favour of her and her children ; she often tells 
me, that when one hears you perpetually talking of my king- 
dom and my glory, one is apt to think that you prefer the 
one to my person, and the other to my repose.” 1 answered, 
tlmt against this charge 1 could make no defence ; that the 
kingdom and the sovereign were to be looked upon W'ith the 
same eyes. “ Eemomber, Sire,” added 1, “ that your virtue 
is the soul which animates this great body, which must by 
its splendour and prosperity repay you that glory and happi- 
ness which it derives from you, and that you uro not to seek 
happiness by any other means.” After this we left the 
garaen, and it being uiglit, soparaied, leaving tlie courtiers 
to rock their imaginations in vain to guess the subject of so 
long a conference. 

Neither the king nor 1 had attended to a circumstauco 
absolutely necessary on such occasions, which was Morgarot's 
consent to the dissolution of her marriage ; I conceived it to 
be highly proper to enter upon this negotiation while wo 
expected the success of that which was carrying on at Home. 
1 was w^Illing first to sound the intentions of this princess ; 
I therefore wrote her a letter on the subject, the substance 
of which was, tliat most ardently desiring a reconciliation 
between her and the king, upon which Prance founded her 
hopes of having a lawful heir to the crown, I thought it my 

the king and them)— Honrv IV. seemed surprised at this, and after- 
wards said, ** I had promise myself a great deal from your abllitiea 
and fidelity, by the advice 1 wanted of you with regard to my marriage; 
yet still 1 that, instead of having ntisfied me, you have only in- 
creased my irresolution by the contrariety of your opinions, which are 
supported with such strong reasons, that I find myself not a UtUe em- 
hamued in the judipnent whicli 1 should make as to the best of them ; 
that 1 therefore require a little time to consider of it,” im.; and nftsf 
he had said thia, he got np and diiTniieed them. 
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duty to entreat slie would authorise me to use my utmost 
endeavours to effect this reconciliation ; but that if the in- 
clinations of both parties were such as to render this attempt 
fruitless, or that it should not conduce to the purpose I 
mentioned to her (a point I was sensible the sterility of this 
princess would make her secretly agree to), I hoped she 
would not be offended if I should afterwards take the liberty 
to persuade her to make a still greater sacrifice, which the 
state expected from her. I did not explain myself any fur- 
ther, but after what 1 had mentioned just before, upon the 
necessity of giving Intimate children to the crown of 
France, it was not diificult to guess what I meant by this 
sacrifice. 

The queen took time to deliberate upon a matter of such 
importance before she sent mo an answer, which I did not 
receive until five months after I bad written to her ; it was 
dated from TJsson,* where she usually resided, and was sucli 
an one as we could have wished for, prudent, modest, aud 
submissive. Margaret, without explaining herself any more 
than 1 had done, upon a separation that was not yet publicly 
talked of, was contented with substituting, instead of it, an 
assurance that she would readily submit to the king’s will ; 
adding the most candid praises of his conduct, and thanks to 
me for my solicitude and cares. 

The king stayed at Bonnes but seven or eight days, resolv- 
ing to set out as soon as possible for Paris, that ho might 
reach Picardy the beginning of May: he took his route 
through Vitr6,t from whence 1 received orders from him to 
give a gratuity to the garrison of Bochefort, and afterwards 
to cause the castle to be razed. From Vitr6 his majesty 
coasted along the Loire, and came to Tours, by the way of 
La Fleche, which he took pleasure in seeing again, it being 
the place where he had passed part of his time in his youth. 

* This iirincess, many years before, had at first retired to Agen, and 
afterwards to Carlat. King Henry HI., her brother, had not treated 
her better than Henry IV., her liusband, but persecuted her every- 
where, and at last shut her up in the castle of Usson, in AuvSiTgne, 
whciy, after bis death, she was contented to live. 

t I have substituted this word in the place of chat of Vllleroy, af In 
the original: them never was a place of that name in Brittany; and 
in fact, Henry IV.'s road lay througii Vi^ 
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I stayed behind him at Benneg fi^e or six days, to put the 
affiurs of the finances in order, pay the troops, set^ their 
d^rture from Brittany, and their march through the midst 
dF the provinces ; after which I came to Tours to the king, 
his majesty havi^ sent for me upon an afiair of great impoi^ 
ance. 1 left him to continue his joiimey to Paris, where 
(notwithstanding all the haste he was able to make) he did 
not arrive till the latter end of May. 1 was so weary* of the 
formality of our reception into the great cities, and particu- 
larly of the long speeches we were tormented with in every 
place, that taking a by-road by Le Maine and La Perche, 1 
came alone to my estate at Kosny, where my wife was 
employed in attending the building of a house, and had nar- 
rowly escaped, with all our children, from being crushed to 

S ieces under the ruins of the old edifice, which was first to be 
emolished. 1 stayed there but a short time, yet, upon my 
aniyal at Paris, 1 found the king liad gone from thence ; he 
had only passed through it, and taken the road to Amiens 
immediately ; this city ne thought convenient for correspond- 
ing with the plenipotentiaries of Vervins, and likewise for 
visiting all the fortrosses upon the frontiers, to facilitate the 
evacuation of those which were to be restori»d to him by the 
treaty, and to provide for their future security. All this was 
but the work of eight days, and his majesty was no sooner 
come to Paris than the treaty was signed.t 

* The king was no less so. L’Etoile relates some very smart re- 
partees of bis mgjosty to these importunate haranguers; one of tliem 
tired him with long titles and appcdlations of honour, and repeating 
often. “O Tory benign, () very gi^t, O rcry merciful, &c., king.” 
“ Add, too" says Honry to him, “and rery weary.” Another haring 
begun liis tpeciidi with these words, Agesilaus, King of Lacedsemon, 
Sire,” Ac., the king, inteminting him, says, Ventre saiut-grisr 1 
hare heard a good deal spoken of this Agesilaus, but he had dined; 
but, for my part, I have not yet.” Haring twice told another that he 
should cut snort his harangue, and seeing that he nevertheless went 
on tediously, he left him, Idling liim, You must sav the rest then to 
Master WilUani,” meaning the fool that belonged to the court. 

t On the 2nd of May, 1598, the peace was signed, in the name of 
the king, “ by M. Pomponne de B^drrc, knight, Lord of Grignon, 
and councillor of state to the king, and M. Nidiolas Brulart, knight, 
Lord of SiUerj. councillor of state to the king, and president in his 
court of parliament at Paris. In the name of the Cardinal of Austria, 
having full powers firom the King of Spain, by M. John Richardot, 
knight, chief and president of the privy council of his said majesty, 
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The treaty was Teiy elear and plain: the rengnation of all 
the towns and fortresses that Spain possoned in France waa 
almost the only considerable article in it. No difficulty arose 
concerning the affair of the Marquisate of Saluoea ; the kiz^ 
did not think fit to break off the peace on account of this 
article, which was looked upon to be of so little importance 
that if Savoy should refuse to do justice in it, the king, it was 
said, might, with very little trouble, seise the whole territory 
without any obstruction from Spain. Both porties, however, 
obliged them selves to abide by the pope’s* decision of the 
affair. Here the plenipotentiaries committed an error, which 
was the cause of engaging his majesty soon after in a war 
that might have been avoided. I shall take no notice of the 
rest of those formalities in use amongst them,t and leave it 
to others to extol those refined stratagems which in politioB 
are thought the masterpiece of human wit. 

The king signed the treaty at Paris, in the presence of the 
Ihikelt d’Ancot and the Admiral of Arragon ; the archduke 

and one of hit connoil of state: M. Jean-Baptiste de Taxis, knight, &0., 
and M. Louis Verreiken, knight/* &c. (bee this treaty in the ** Mtf- 
nioires et Negotiations de la Paix traitces k Verrins,*’ tom. ii., vrith an 
account, in form of a journal, of all that passed* botveen the plenipo- 
tentiaries, from the opening of that negotiation till the conolosion of 
the peace.) 

* What regards the Duke of Savoy, who was represented by M. Das- 
paid de Geneve, Marquis of Lullin, and councillor of state, &c., is at the 
end of the twenty-fourth article, and imports, ** that the remainder of the 
other differences that are between the said most Christian king and 
the said duke, shall be referred to the judgment of our holy fkther, 
Clement VIJI., to be determined by his holiness within one year. 

. . . . And matters shall continue in the state in which they are 
at present,” &c. 

t There were found the same difflcnlties as to the rabetance, and the 
same obstacles as to the formalities, that are ueually to be met with in 
snch sort of deliberations. They may be seen in the **LetUns de M. 
de Bellievre et de billeiy,” and In the ** Kelation,” Ae., ibid. These 
two negotiators have been generally commended for the firm and wise 
conduct which they show^ therein. In their letters, and, among 
others, in those dated the 7th of April and 4th of March, they give a 
particular detail of the motives that induced them to conclude with the 
agents for the Duke of Savoy in the manner which M. de Sully com- 

S aine of: and all this they did by the partlcnlar orders of his nugesty, 

I hit letter of April 9, Ac. 

t Charles de Croy, Duke d’Arscot, and PHnoe de Chimayj Don 
Prancisco de Mendoza and Cardona, Admiral of Arragon. Henry IV. 
took an oath for the observing of the treaty of peace on Sunday, the 
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did the same at Brussels, in the name of the King of Spain 
and his own, before Marshal Biron, on whom the king, to 
onalify him for this ceremony, had just bestowed the rank of 
auke and peer of France, a dignity that completely turned 
his head, and contributed in a great degree to ruin him. 
Messieurs de Bellidvre and De Sillery were likewise present. 
The Duke of Savoy gave his solemn assent to the peace at 
Chambery, in the presence of Guadagne Botheon,* governor 
of Lyons, who was deputed to him by the king for that pur- 
pose. 

Thus, notwithstanding a League so powerful as that of the 
pope, the emperor, the King of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, 
and all the ecclesiastics of Christendom, did the King of 
France accomplish his designs, t and crown them with a 
glorious peace. All those who had been employed in effect- 
ing it he rewarded with a royal munificonce, and, to prevent 
this measure from alienating Holland from his interests, he 
sent Busenval to Amsterdam, to keep up a good intelligence 
with the States, and to pay the pension his majesty allowed 
them. It is not possible to reflect on the great abilities of 
this prince, and his surprising diligence in showing himself 
in every part of his kingdom where his presence was the least 
necessary, without bestowing on him those praises he so well 
deserves. 


2 lit of June, the Cardinal de Florence, the Pope’s legate, oflBciating in 
the most solemn manner. (The account is also to be mot with, ibid, 
tom. ii. p. 266, of the MSS. in the King's Library, vol. 9361 ; Memoirs 
of the League, vdl. vi. ; Mem. de Nevers, tom. ii. ; Matthieu, tom. ii. 
Ut. iL; Cayet, and others.) 

* He is styled, in the oath taken by the Duke of Savoy on the 2nd 
of August, ** the Ulnstrions lord, William de Ouadoign, Lord of Both^n, 
knight of the orders of the most hij^ snd most excellent prince, 
Heniy IV., the most Christian King of France and Navarre, councillor 
in his counoil of state, captain of fifty gens d’armes, and his lieutenant- 
general in the government of the Lyonnais, Forfit, and Ueaujoiais, am- 
liossador, entrusted and deputed,” Ac. (** Mem. et Negotiations,” A&, 
tom. ii. p. 365.) 

f The letters which thb prince wrote to his two ministers at Vervins 
during the time this negotiation lasted, confirm this. They ore in- 
serted in the ** Mem. et Negotiations,” Ac., ibid. He says “ that with one 
•troke of his pen he hod performed more exploits than he could have 
done during a long war with the best swords of his kingdom.” It was 
also said, upon tlin treaty, that the Spaniards hod got the better 1^ 
arms, but the French by negotiation. 
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BOOK X. 

[ 1598 — 1599 .] 

Fart of tlie army ditbandod — Ordinances respecting grain, the wearing 
of Bwordfl, and further regulations in the finances, the police, public 
works, &c. — Question of the true or false Bon Sebastian— Con- 
ferences held at Boulogne between Spain and England, but without 
effect — The Duchess of Beaufort labours with her partisans to be 
declared queen — The firmness and resolutioif with whic^ she is op- 
posed by Bosny, who quarrels with her— They are Reconciled by 
Henry — A conversation between the king and his mistress upon that 
subject— Henry’s sickness — Reception of the Legate at St Geroudn— 
Labours of Uosny in the flnanceir^ualities necessary for a states- 
man— Rosny gives ^ account of his wealthr^His character, his 
manner of living, &c. — The deptorablfi, condition to which Franco 
was reduced by the wars — Bums expended for the treaties made 
with the I^oogue— Arrfits which were pubUsbed — Bosny has a dis- 
pute with the Duke of Epernon — Labours with Henry to recti^ tbe^ 
abuses in the finances — The abilities of this prince for government— 
Singular events— Exposition, examen, and artifice of the last will of 
Philip 11. — The archduchess comes to Marseilles— Opposition of the 
clorgy of France to the marriage of the Princess Catherine with ^e 
Duke of Bar— Cardinal d'Ossat's conduct upon this occasion — A 
conference held between the Catholics and Protestants for the con- 
version of this princess, but without success — Henry orders the 
marriage to bo solemnised by the Archbishop4)f Bouen— Humorous 
conversatious upon this subject — ^Tbe clcr^ and parliament oppose 
the registration of the Edict of Nantes — Alterations made in it — ^As- 
sembly of the Protestants — Artifices of the Duke of BoaiUon on this 
occasion — The edict registered— The affair of kfardia Srossier— 
Gratuities and employments given by Henry to Bosny— The strange 
deaths of the constable’s wife, and of the DnobeM of Boaufoit — 
Henry’s grief for the loss Of the duchess— Bosny consoles him. 

PEacE brought with it other laboun and other cares. 
The king began reducing the number of his troops, both 
French and foreigners: the Swiss were disbanded, exce^ 
three companies of a hundred men each, commanded by the 
ColoneLs Galati, Heid, and Baltazar. This reduction was 
not so oomplete as 1 could have wished, and the necessity of 

TOL. u. e 
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tbe times seemed to require ; but mj advice on this head 
was not approved by bis majesty : however, if it had been con- 
sidered that the royal treasure was almost exhausted, and 
that there was nevertheless an absolute necessity of furnish- 
ing money, for many occasions so urgent that new sums were 
obliged to be borrowed for that purpose, I am of opinion that 
I could not have been reproached with a sordid ana misplaced 
economy. These sums were to be applied to the fortifying a 
great number of towns, and the repairing of many buildings, 
which, by the late disorders of the times, were threatened 
with approaching ruin, which it was necessary to prevent 
without delay. Upon surveying the chief rivers of tha king- 
dom, to settle the different claimB (a busmess which was en- 
trusted to four persons of known probity), it w'as likevnse 
found neosMUury to raise several woi^s, particularly upon the 
Gharente. 

Amongst other political regulations which wore thought 
necessary,^ the king set bounds to that prodigious quantity of 
grain, which it was usual to« send out of the kingdom, and 
which often exposed Prance to the greatest inconvonienceb, 
from a scarcity of her own produce. By another regulation, 
all who had no right to wear swords* were forbidden, upon 
pain of the severest pimishments, to appear with them. 


* As to the Tegulation of canyiog anni, Bererol personB are of 
cpinioQ that It would be proper to add Bome distinguiBliing marks in 
the ftmn of tho clothcB that might lerve to make known in public the 
dlfTereat ranks of people. Ab to arts and Bciences, and the belles 
lettres, if it be true,' aod there appears no doubt of it, that it is to the 
oare whioli has been taken for aomo yean paat to cultlrato them in 
Europe that we owe the dUforenoe which may at this day be obsenred 
among Bnropeana, with regard to the loftneaB of their manners, the 
poUteneas of their behaviour, their connexion with each other, and the 
maaiis which a more pacific spirit has found out for discussing and 
tennliHiltng in a Ioh cruel manner their respective diflhrences ; it 
appean that, by er^ kind of public motive, independently of that of 
the gloiy and particular interest which result from it, a great state 
ought never to loae sight of thb object After all the care which has 
been alxeaidiy taken in this kingdom, in order to form and a 

Uteary, muaeumi, and obUections of all kinds, that might be worthy of 
the powerfhl monaioh who roles it; to institate academies where persons 
ap^ themeelves to improve the arts and sciences; the world ezpecti 
wfih Impatieoee to eee the design executed that waa foirmed time 
ago, munelyi to uooommodate all these diflhiont puts alittle mm to 
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Amidst tliese ocoujMiians polite literature was not excluded 
fixnn a abare of tdie King’s attention. He heard Casaubon 
mentioned, and upon the reputation of this ‘learned man be 
invited him to come to Paris with his .familj, where he settled 
him, with a pension which afforded him the means of living as 
became a man of his charaetmr, who is not .called,” said 
Henry, “to govern a state.” 

1 am under a necessity of suppressing here a detail of many 
events of little importance whicn occurred about this time, 
the number of which would be iuhnite, were I to recount in 
these Memoirs all that his majesty said or wrote to me from 
Poutainehleau, Moiiceaux, and 8t. Germain-on-Ls^e, where 
he passed the remainder of this year, and where &om time 
to time he commanded my attendance, to confer 'witli me 
upon different events which happened. I shall exactly fulfil 
mj former promise, to suppress all that are not in themselves 
or some consideration, and shall only observe here, that per- 
haps no minister of state ever found in bis prince more atten- 
tion, or a more fertile genius with respect to all that could 
promote either the advantage or the mere convenienoe of a 
kingdom, than 1 found in the prince whom 1 served. Heither 
peace nor domestic affairs made him neglect to observe what 
was passing in the other courts of Europe. The question 
respecting the true or false Bon Sebastian* made then a great 

one another, in such a large town as Parin, hy bringing them all wltbin 
the same walls, where one might conveniently find all at -onde, *as 
books, instruments, printing-houses, and, in general, all the neoessmy 
implements, together with proper accommodations for lodging the 
persons appoint^, and set over to inspect and take care of them; and 
especially to see established a tribunal of arts and sciences, consisting 
of proper persons in the diflhrcnt academies, and paid by his majesty^ 
to make exact trials, and form a precise judgment concerning books, 
discoveries, and productions that might be useful to the pulUic. At 
first there was an intention to make the square, or -Place Vendfime, 
serve for this purpose; after this the Old Louvre was pitched upon: 
bat exigencies of state that oro still more necessary to be attended to 
have always deferred the execution of this project. [This was written 
in 1746.] 

* This question seems at present to be pretty well decldeil by the au- 
thority of by far the greatest part of the best historians, who make no 
doubt bit that King Sebastian lost his life in the battle he fought with 
the Moon at Akanr in 1576; and consequently that this pretended 
Bon Sebastian was but on im^tor, supplied both at that time and 
e2 
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noise in Europe, and particularlj in Spain ; he sent La Trd- 
mouille* into Fo^ugal, to endeavour, if possible, to unravel 
the mystery, that he might not, without full conviction, de- 
termine upon the justice or iniquity of the council of Spain, 
which had begun their measures by causing the supposed 
King of Porti:^;al to be arrested. 

Henry not having yet explained himself concerning those 
great scnemes which he afterwards formed against the house 
of Austria, he was desirous of acting as a mediator between 
Spain and England ; he therefore proposed a conference to 
be held at Boulognet between the two crowns, and sent 
Caumartin and Jeannin to assist at it in his name. It was 
in vain that I opposed a measure which seemed to me to be 
founded in veiyr bad policy ; happily, however, this conference 
produced nothing that had been expected from it. The 
obstinate hatred these two nations boro to each other gave 
rise immediately to so warm a dispute about precedency, that 
they separated before they had even begun to settle the 
smalleat preliminary. 

The Jesuits were not more fortunate in their endeavours 
to take advantage of that article in the treaty of Vervins, by 
which all French exiles, as well os foreigners, were at liberty 
to return into France and settle there; the decree of the 
council which iiitorvened deprived them of this plea, and 
they were obliged to make use of other means which in the 
end succeeded better. 

The assembly of the clergy which was held this year, and 
continued part of the following, shared likewise his majesty’s 
attention, os well os the promotion of cardinals. The son of 

since l^tbe enemies of Spsin. (See the proofs of this king*fi death in 
M. de Thou, book bcv., of which wo shsll say more in the lequeL) 
France could besides have meddled in this question another way. 
Catherine de Medicis pretended to have a just title to the crown of 
Portugal, alleging tint slie was descended from liobert, son to Al- 
fdtonsus ni., by Maude, his first wife, who died in 1262; since which 
time she maintained all the kings of Portugal were no other than 
neurpers: but as these were poinu very difficult to be decided, it ap- 
peals that she made but little progress in proving her claims. 

* Claude do la Trdmouille, Duke de Thouars, who died in 1606. 

f This conference, or congress, into which were admitted the States 
of the United Provinoee, was not held till the year 1599, in the months 
of May and June. 
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Madame de Sourdis* was one of the Frenchmen for whom 
the king procured a hat, although he was too young to be 
thought worthy of that distinction. Madame de Sourdis 
owed this favour to her address in obtaining the interest and 
good offices of the Duchess of Beaufort : this was the title 
tlie king’s mistress now bore, for which she had quitted that 
of Marchioness of Monceaux, when the birth of a second son 
drew from his majesty an increase of tenderness and honours. 
This lady had for a long time set no bounds to her ambition ; 
she aspired to nothing less than being declared Queen of 
France, and Henry’s passion for her, which daily increaSed, 
gave her hopes of accomplishing her designs. Wnen she was 
informed that the king’s agents at Borne were commissioned to 
solicit the dissolution of his marriage with Margaret, and that 
his majesty was on the point of sending the Duke df Luxem- 
bourg! to that court with the title of ambassador to hasten 
the conclusion of it, she looked upon this as a favourable 
opportunity; but suspecting the agents, and probably the 
new ambassador, she cast her eyes upon Silleiy, who was 
already deep in her interest, and whom this last instance of 
confidence would not fail of binding still closer to her service : 
she sent for him, and explaining her views to him, set no 
bounds to the rewards witli which she intended to repay his 
service and devotion. As she knew what was most likely to 
tempt Sillcry, she assured him of the seals at his return m>m 
Borne, though at the hazard oven of disobliging Madame de 
Sourdis, her aunt and intimate friend, and promised him like- 
wise the post of chancellor, as soon as it should be vacant. At 
this price Silleiy engaged, with all the oaths she required 
from him, to neglect nothing that might prevail upon the 
pope to legitimatise the two children she haa W Henry, and 
to dissolve his marriage with Mfurgaret. This first step 
taken, few obstacles remained to hinder her advancement to 
the throne. She easily found reasons to make the king ap- 
prove of the ambassador she had chosen. The Duke of 
Luxembourg was only Buffered to set out, to be recalled as 
soon as Silleiy should be in a condition to take his place. The 

* Francis d’EsoQublan, Cardinal de Sourdis, and Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, who died in leaS. 

t Heoiy de Luxembo^, Duke de Pln^, who was the last of that 
btanch of Luiembourg. 
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duchess was at no pams to conceal from the court the title 
with which she had just graced her favourite ; she assisted 
herself in preparing his equipages, and prevailed upon the 
king to give tne necessary orders for Sillery to appear with 
all that pomp and magnificence, which was necessary to se* 
cure the success of his negotiation. 

The Duchess of Beaufort, at the same time, to prepare the 
French for that change which she meditated for her children, 
obtained of the king, who had no less teudomess for them 
than for the mother, permission that the ceremony of the 
baptism of the second son she had lately borne him, should 
be performed at St. Germain, where his majesty then was, 
with the same magnificence and honours which are peculiar 
in this ceremony to the children of France. Though I could 
pardon in this lady an intoxication in which she was kept by 
the servile respect the courtiers paid to her children, and the 
adorations they ofibred to herself, yet I could not grant the 
same indulgence to Henry, who was so far from taking any 
measures to undeceive lier, that he gave orders for the 
tism of this child, witli a readiness that showed how agree- 
able the request was to him. 1 declared my sentimentB on 
this proceeding with great freedom ; I endeavoured publicly 
to oppose the mferonce which I perceived the courtiers drew 
in favour of children so dear to the king for the succession 
to the crown. The king himself after the ceremony became 
sensible that he had permitted too much, and told mo that' 
they had exceeded his orders, which I had no difficulty to 
believe. The child was named Alexander,* as the eldest had 
been named CoMar, and the court flatterers, by a kind of 
second baptism, gave him the title of Monsieur, which in 
France no one is allowed to bear but tlm king’s only brother, 
or the presumptive heir to the crown. 

The mistress did not stop here : she began to assume all 
the airs of a queen ; not, indeed, wholly through her own pre- 
sumption (for I think she knew herself too well to have dared 
to indulge such extravagant ideas), but was driven to take 
this step by the continuid solicitations of her creatures 
relations; Madame de Sourdis, Chivemy, and Fresne, se- 

* He was styled Chovalior of Venddme. Lady Catherine, sister to 
the Ui^f, end the Count of Suiasona, wen the sponson at his haptism. 
He died grand prior of France in 1629. 
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conded her so well on their partB, that it beoame inBensiblj 
the publio talk of the cdurt, that the king was going to 
hiB mistroBB, and that it was for this purpose he was Bolidt- 
ing his divorce at Borne. 1 was shocked at a report bo in* 
juriouB to the gloiy of this prince ; I went to him and made 
him sensible of the consequence of it. He appeared to me 
concerned, and even piqued at it ; yet his first care was to 

« Madame de Beaufort, who, he positively assured me, 
3t contributed to the report, though all the proof he 
liad of this was, that she had told him so : he threw the 
whole blame upon Madame do Sourdis and lEVeane, to whom 
he showed that he was capable of pardoning a conduct bo* 
little respectful to him, since, althoii^h he was asaoced they 
were guilty, he gave them not the slightest reprimand. . 

One circumstance added great weight to tne atspa 1 took 
on this occasion, both in public and private. Quean J^garet, 
with lyhom the affisir of the approaching dnaelution <» her 
marriage obliged me to keep up a correspondenoe by lettair, 
linew as weU as the others what was said and done at court 
with regard to Madame de Beaufort’s pretensiona, and wrote^ 
to mo that she hod not changed her mind with regard to n 
separation fi^)m the king, but that she was so much ofibnded 
at their intending to give the place she reaigned to a woman 
30 infamous os the duchess was by her connexion with the 
king; that, although she had at first given her consent with-* 
out annexing any conditions to it, she was now determined 
to insist iqion the exclusion of tlus w'oman; and no treat- 
ment whatever should oblige her to alter her resolution. 1 
showed this letter to the king, who, judging by it how much 
his marriage with his laistress woula irrite^ the* best of his 
subjects against him, began in reidity to change his senti- 
ments and conduct. 

I was of opinion that if Madame de Beaufort were ac- 
quainted with the contents of this letter, it might probably 
produce the same effects upon her. 1 would not fifdte this 
trouble upon myself, being unwilling to meet the insolence and 
rage of a woman, who looked upon me as a stumbling-blook 
in the way of her advancement; but I*comzniinioated the 
letter to Chivemy and Fresne, who immediately inibriiied 
M a da me de Sourdis of it, and she, almost in the some moment^ 
the DiicheBe.of Beaufort. But this lady’s ooimsellofaiMii 
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Bot.BO eaBlly alflnned ; they were yexy Beneible that the dengn 
they had undertaken to engage the kihg in could not fail of 
meeting with many difficmties, and they had taken their 
meaBures accordingly; the result of their deliberations had 
been to hasten as much as possible the conclusion of the 
a0air, persuading tliemselves that when it was once over, 
they might give it a colour that should make it excusable; 
or at worst, matters would be composed after a little mur- 
muring, as always happens when things are without remedy. 
They well knew the disposition of the French nation, espe- 
cially the courtiers, whoso first law it is to bo always of the 
same mind with the sovereign, and whose strongest nassion 
is the desire of pleasing him. In a word, they thought 
themselves secure of everything, provided the king himself 
did not fail them. 

Fresne having drawn up the warrant for the payment of the 
heralds, trumpeters, and other under-offieers of the crown, who 
had attended at the ceremony of the baptism, it was brought 
to me, as well as the rest, that 1 might give my order for its 
discharge. As soon as 1 cast my eyes upon this writing, a 
tender concern for the king’s honour made me consider it as 
a lasting testimony of his weakness which was about to be 
handed down to posterity. 1 hesitated not a moment to re- 
turn it, and caused another to be drawn up in terms more 
proper. The titles of Monsieur, son of France, and all that 
Qomd give any idea of this kind, were suppres^d, and conse- 
quently the household foes reduced to the ordinary rate, ^th 
which they were highly dissatisfied. They did not fail to 
renew their efforts ; and in their discontent quoted Monsieur 
de Fresne, and the law by which their claims were regulated. 
At first I restrained myself before these people, whose bad 
intentions 1 well knew; but growing impatient at last, I 
could not help saying to them with some mdignation, “ Go, 
go ; 1 will do notH^ in it ; know that there are no children 
of France.” 

No sooner had these words escaped me, than 1 suspected 
that a troublesome afiair would be made of it ; to prevent 
which, I went immediately to his majesty, who was walking 
with the Duke of Epemon in the palace of St. Germain ; 1 
^owed him the warrant Fresne had drawn up, telling him 
that if it were allowed, there needed no more but to £clare 
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himself named to the DuoheBS of Beaufort. **This is 
Fresne's malice/' said the king, after he had read it, “ but I 
Bhall take care to prevent it.^’ Then, commanding me to 
tear the paper, and turning to three or four lords of &e court 
who were nearest him, *^How maligi^t are these peo- 
ple," said he aloud, **aud what difficulties do they throw in 
the way of those who serve me with fidelity ! They brought a 
warrant to Monsieur de Bosny with a desijp;n to make him 
offend mo if he passed it, or my mistress if he refused it." 
In the state affairs then were, these words were far &om being 
indifferent ; they gave the courtiers, who had smiled at my 
simplicity, to understand that they might possibly be deceived 
themselves, and that the supposed marriage was not so near 
as they hod imagined. The king continuing to converse 
with me apart, told mo that he did not doubt but that 
Madame do Beaufort was greatly enraged against me, and 
advised me to go to her, and endeavour by solid reasons to 
give her satisfaction. “ If they will not do," added he, “ I 
will speak to her as her master." 

1 went directly to the duchess's apartment, which was in 
the cloister of St. Germain. I knew not what notion she con- 
ceived of a visit which she found 1 began with a sort of ex- 
planation ; she did not allow me time to go on ; the ram with 
which she was animated not permitting her to choose her ex- 
pressions, she interrupted me with a reproach that 1 had im- 
posed upon the king, and made him believe that black waa 
white. “ Ho ! ho ! madame," said I, interrupting her in my 
turn, but with great calmness, ** since you think fit to talk in 
this manner, I shall take my leave, but I shall not, however, 
neglect to do my duty." Saying this, 1 left her, not being 
willing to hear more, lest 1 should be tempted to say some- 
thing more severe. 1 put the king in a veiy ill humour with 
his mistreBS, when I repeated to him what she had said. 

Come along with me," said he, with an emotion that pleased 
me greatly, ** and 1 will let you see that women do not wholly 
assess me." His coach not being ready soon enough for 
his impatience, his majesty got into mine ; and as we drove to 
the duchess's lodgings, he assured me that he would never 
have cause to reproa<m himself that, through his complaisanoe 
for a woman, he had banished or even disgusted servants who^ 
like me, were only solicitous for his glory and intereBt. 
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Madame de Beaufort, upon my leaving her apartment bo 
haatily, had expected to see the king soon after, and during 
that time had taken sufficient pains to set off her person to 
the greatest advantage ; believing, like me, that the victory 
which one or other of us must now gain, would be the pre- 
sage of her good or bad fortune. As soon as she was in- 
formed of the king's arrival, she came as far as the door of 
the hrst hall to receive him. Henry, without saluting her, 
or expressing any part of his usual tenderness, said, “ Let us 
go, madame, to your chamber, and suffer no one to enter but 
yourself, B<my, and I ; for I want to talk to you both, and 
make you live with each other upon friendly terms." Then, 
ordering the door to be shut, and that no one should be suf- 
fbred to remain in the charabiT, wardrobe, or closet, he took 
her hand, holding one of mine at the same time, and with an 
air which she had good reason to be surprised at, told her, 
that the true motive which had determined him to attach 
himself to her was the gentleness he had observed in her 
disposition, but that her conduct for some time past had 
convinced him that what he had believed to be real was only 
dissembled, and that she had deceived him ; he reproached 
her with the bad counsels she had listened to, and the very 
considerable faults they had occasioned. He covered me with 
praises, to show the duchess by the difference of our pro- 
ceedings, that I only was truly attached to his person ; he 
oommonded her to get so far the bettor of her aversion for 
me, 08 to be able to regulate her conduct by my advice, since 
she might depend upon it, his passion for her should never 
induce him to deprive me of his confidence. 

Madame de Beaufort began her answer by sighs and tears ; 
she assumed a tender and submissive air"; she would have 
kissed the hand of Henry, and omitted no artifice which she 
thought capable of melting his heart. It was not till she had 
play^ off all these little arts that she began to speak, which 
she did by complaining, that instead of those returns she 
night have expected from a prince to whom she had given 
her heart, she saw herself sacrificed to one of his valets ; she 
rspeited all that I had said or done to the prejudice of her 
cmldren, in order to awaken his nu^esty's resentment against 
me: th^ feigiiing to sink under the violence of her grief 
and despair, rae threw heiuelf upon a couch, where^ she pro- 
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tested she was determined to wait for death, not being ablb 
to endure life after bo cruel an affront. This was almoat too 
much for Henry ; he waa sensibly touched by bo artfid a 
diacourse, which he had not exp^M, and which he was not 
prepared to answer ; but resuming that courage and virtue 
BO natural to him, he told the duchess, in the same tone, that 
she might spare herself the trouble of having recourse to so 
many artifices on so slight an occasion. On this reproach^ 
she redoubled her tears, exclaimed that die j^ainly perceived 
she was abandoned, and that doubtless it was to augment 
her shame and my triumph, that the king had resolved to 
make me a witness of the most cruel treatment that was ever 
shown to any woman. This thoi^t, indeed, seemed to 
plung^ her into real despair. . “ By Heaven ! madame,** said 
the king, losing his patience, this is too muoh ; I Imow to 
what all this a^ifice tends — ^you want to prevail upon me to 
banish a servant whose assistance I cannot be without : I 
declare to you, if I were reduced to the necessilw of choosing 
whether I would lose one or the other, I would rather part 
with ten mistresses like you, than one such servuit as he is.’^ 
He did not forget the term valet whioh she had made use of, 
and was still more offended that she had applied it to a man. 
whose family had the honour of being alliecl to hts own. 

Aft<?r many severe expressions, the king suddenly quitted 
the duchess, and was going out of her apartment without 
seeming to be moved at the condition he left her in ; pro* 
bably because he knew her well enough to be assured that 
nil this violence of grief was affectation. As for me, I was 
BO far deceived by it, as to be greatly concerned for her ; and 
wu not drawn out of my error till Madame de Beaufort, per* 
ceiving the king was about to leave her, so much offended 
that she had reason to apprehend he would never return 
again, changed her behaviour in an instant, ran to stop him, 
and threw herself at his feet, no longer to impose upon his 
^derness, but to induce him to forget her miaoonduct ; she 
began by apologising for this, ossum^ an air of gentleness 
rad complamc^, vowed she never had, nor ever would 
Imve, any will but his. Never was tiiere a more suddea 
change of scene : I now only saw a woman pesfecUy agree- 
able, easy, rad complaisant, who behsnred to me os if aU tlwk 
had joet paned had been but a diemi'; we were cordial^ 
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reconciled to each other, and we all separated veiy good 
friends. 

The king being at Monceaux about the end of October, 
had some slight touches of a fever, which ended at last in a 
violent attack it was attributed to the disturbance caused 
by a prodigious quantity of humours, which were discharged 
by a purge ; and os the fever seemed to have wholly ceased, 
the king thought himself cured, and wrote to me to that 
effect, observing, however, that his indisposition had left a 
faintness and dejection upon him which was not usual with 
him, but that he would endeavour to disperse it by walking, 
if he could get strength enough. These symptoms were the 
forerunner of a distemper which a few days afterwards seized 
him with such violence that hq was soon in great danger, 
and 1 had the affliction to find him in this condition on my 
arrival at Monceaux, with Chatillon and D’Incarville, whom 
he sent for in the letter I have just mentioned. I thought 
for a long time that 1 had only come to see my dear master 
expire in my arms, for he would not permit me to leave 
Monceaux during his iUness, and often called mo to his bed- 
side. In one of these moments, when the obstinacy and 
continual recurrence of his distemper baffled all the skill of 
the physicians, and this prince himself thought that his last 
hour was approaching — “ My friend,” said he to me, “ you 
have often seen me meet diners which it was easy for me 
to have avoided ; you know better than any other person 
how little 1 fear death; but I will not deny that 1 am 
grieved to die before I have raised this kingdom to that 

5 'our 1 intended for it, or convinced my people, by dis- 
ng them of part of their taxes and governing them 
^ , that 1 love them as roy own children.” 

At' length Heniy’s good constitution prevailed, and his 
distemper was removed all on a sudden ;t so that the grief 

* The hiitorian Matthiea ipeaki of this disorder of Henry IV. in 
the fidlowing manner: ** While be was rerj merry with his mistress 
and Bellegarde, and langhing heartily at some satirical verses, he was 
anddenly seised with a violent fit of pnraing and vomiting, which kq»t 
him for seven hoars together in very great danger, all that time having 
a oonstent dealie to drink, and still throwing up the water whUe the 
glaaswaaathlshead.*’ (Tom. IL Uv. ii. p. 877.) 

t It waa during thia malady that Henry IV. wu v^ modi troabled 
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into which his danger had plunged us, was followed imme- 
diately by the joy for his recovery. He had afterwards a 
slight relapse, but it was attended by no bad consequence ; 
he sent me word of this at Paris, whither 1 had returned as 
soon as I saw him out of danger; and in another letter, 
dated the 6th of November, 1598, which Schomberg, at his 
return from Mouceaux, brought me, that his health was per- 
fectly established, except that he had some small remains of 
that d^ection on his spirits of which he had formerly com- 

} )lainea, and which he could not get rid of, notwithstanding 
lu followed exactly the advice of his physicians. The sieurs 
Marescot, Martin, and Bosset, having upon the news of his 
illness, hastened to Monceaux to assist his physicians in 
ordinary with their advice, he had the attention to cause 
them to be paid for their trouble, writing to me to give each 
of them one hundred crowns, and fifty to Begnault, his 
surgeon. 

The king had not vet quitted Monceaux whon the Cardinal 
of Florence, who had so great a share in the treaty of Vei> 
vine, passed through Paris, os he came back from Picardy, to 
return from thence to Borne, after he should take leave of 
his majesty. The king sent me to Paris to receive him, 
oummanding me to pay him all imaginable honours. He 
had need ol a person near the pope so powerful as this car- 
dinal, who afterwards obtained the pontificate himself; 1 
therefore omitted nothing that could answer his majesty’s 
intentions ; and the legate having an inclination to see St. 
Germaiii-en-Layo, 1 sent orders to Momier, the keeper of 
the castle, to hang the halls and chambers with the finest 
tapestry of the crown. Momier executed my orders with 
great punctuality, but with so little judgment, that for the 
legate’s chamber he chose a suit of h^gings wrought bv 
Jeanne, Queen of Navarre; very rich, indeed, but which 
represented nothing but emblems and mottoes against the 
pope and the court of Borne, as satirical os they were in- 
genious. The prelate endeavoured to prevail upon me to 

with a fleshy excrescence, which served as a pretext to the Ducliess of 
Beaufort to let him know, by means of Ls Bivi^, his first physician, 
whom she gained over to her interest, that he oc^d, after Uut, have 
no more children. (Amelot de Is Housssye, nom. i. sur Is lettre 243 dn 
Cardinal d'Qsoat) 
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4USoept .of4i t^ce in tbe coach that waa to carry him to St. 
'Gtennain, ‘Wiiioh I refused, being desirous of getting there 
before him, that 1 might aee whether everything was in 
order, witli which 1 was veiy well pleased : I saw the blunder 
of the keeper, and reformed it immediately. The legate 
would not nave failed to have looked upon such a mistake as 
a premeditated design to insult him, and to have represented 
it as such to the pope. Eeflecting afterwards that no differ- 
ence in religion could authorise such sarcasms, 1 caused all 
those mottoes to be effaced. 

1 had long hoped tbat^a peace would afford mo leisure to 
examine the finances of the kingdom thoroughly ; all that I 
had hitherto been able to do, was only to alleviate the mis- 
ohief ; and far from having becu able to dig to the root, so 
as to eradicate it at once, the different necessities of tbe 
state, which always followed each other so close during the 
WOT, caused it to be considered as a great stroke of policy to 
manage the finances without increi»Bing the confusion. It is 
certain that upon a closer examination, they seemed tainted 
with an incurable disease, w'hich could not even be inquired 
into without the most unshaken courage and invincible pa- 
tience ; the first glance was able to discover nothing but a 
universal loss of credit, the royal treasury indebted several 
hundred millions, no means of nusing more money, excessive 
poverty, and approaching rum. But this very state of despair 
made it necestaiy nof. to delay a single moment in under- 
tiUing this great worii, while several opportunities concurring 
showed at least a possibility of success. Everything was in 
tienquillity ; tbe nay of tbe troops considerably lessened, 
the mater part or the other military expenses suppressed, 
the king’s council weary at length of making useless endea- 
vours to deprive me of any management of public affairs, 
almost all business was transacted by me : these gentlemen 
disdained even to come to the assemblies, unless forced 
tbither by their own interest, or that of their relations or 
friends. In those assomblies nothing was proposed without 
my approbation, and nothing executed without my consent ; 
tile k^ had no secret he kept from me, nor any authority 
that he did not oooaaionally me with ; all these con- 
sidwations persuaded me that, if the calainities caused by so 
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many long and eniel civil wars veero ever to be repaired, now 
OP never was the time toomcomplish it. 

I bad received from nature a strong constitution, a body 
able to support* long labours, and a mind capable of great 

* The picture which M. de Fireflxe gives us of M. do Bosny alto- 
gether agrees with that which we have drawn here. ** Ho bad especially," 
•aye he, ** a genius suited to the management of the finances, and all 
the other qualifications requisite for such a station: in fact, he was a 
regular mun, exact, and a great economist; ho was punctual to his word, 
no ways prodigal; without any pompous ostentation, nor inclined to 
profuM* expense, game, or women; nor addicted to anything that did 
nut exactly agree with a man br^ to such an employment; besides, 
he was vigilant, laborious, expeditious, bestowing almost his whole 
time on business, and but little on his pleasures: withal he had the 
liappy dexterity of seeing through such Icinds of matters, and of un- 
raveUing the puzzling perplexities, and untying the intricate knots, 
under wliicli the farmers of the finances, when they have a mind to be 
knavish, endeavour to conceal their tricks." (Part iii.) Matthieu gives 
him no less high a character. (Tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 278.) ** The king 
gave him," snys Le Grain, " the post of superintendent-general of his 
finances, invested him with so great an authority as had never been 
seen in tliat oflSce before, in which, it must be confessed, there wanted 
a man at that time who would be deaf to every other consideration but 
the king's advantage-^that is, to the public treasure, which it was ne- 
cessary to restore to its full vigour; and who would be more rigid than 
what either the dignity of some persons or the respect due to others 
would have endured at any other time; and indeed this great authority 
and power which the king gave him did, in a little time after, restore 
fiill strength to ail the midn resources of the state." (8cc the whole of 
what this writer says, with regard to M. de Bully, liv. vil) “Henry 
put," says d’Aubignd (tom. iii. liv. v. chap, iii.), “ finances into the 
liands of the Marquis do Uosny, afterwards Duke of Bully, because he 
found he had a very extensive and indefatigable genius, as also a natural 
BtemnesB and severity of temper, which, without regarding the favour 
of any one, enabled him to heir the unploasing irksomeness of rebuflb; 
and by that means be filled the king’s coffers, to which the natural dis- 
position of his master did not a little contribute.” In tom. iii. of the 
Mem. d’Etat de Villeroy wo find the following passage: “This change 
in the face of afifeira, which the said M. de Bully had introduced into 
France, which had been brought to the lowest ebb of distress, rendering 
it opulent and flourishing by means of his good management and in- 
dustry, does BuflSciontly testify his abilities. The remonstrances which 
he made even amdnst the king’s pleasure, and the opposition he main- 
lined against aU the great men, show his virtue, pruwnce, and couraip. 
Even those who envy him say that be alone was of more use to the 
public, an^now ita Interests better than all the rest of the kingdom 
beiideB. The manuaoript wfakh I quoted in the prefece ooinddei 
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application, a natural propensify to regi^itj and economy, 
improved bv a particular atudy of that science during twenty- 
five vean that 1 was near the king's person ; and, if I may 
be allowed to say it, a passion yet more forcible for honour 
and virtue. Such are the qualities I brought to the conduct 
of public affairs ; with these, although one cannot avoid com- 
mitting faults, and those likewise very considerable, yet one 
may be assured (and experience as well as the success that 
attended my labours gives me a right to say so) that the 
revenues of a state are fallen into good hands when a mo- 
derate degree of judgment, much diligence and exactness, 
and still more, probity, are qualities remarkable in him who 
governs them. 1 dare not assume to myself more likeness 
than this to the portrait I am going to draw of a good 
minister of the finances, because although I have always 
proposed such an one for my imitation, yet I candidly confess 
I am far from pretending to set myself up for a monel. 

It would be the shortest way to say, that a man who is 
called to the management of public affairs, ought to have no 
passions ; but that w'e may not wholly destroy the notion of 
such a being, by reducing him to an impossiblo and merely 
ideal existence, it is sufficient to say that he ought to have 
such a knowledge of them as to be able to avoid their influ- 
ence : he should be sensible of all the meanness of pride, the 
folly of ambition, the weakness of hatred, and the baseness 
of revenge. As 1 inteud only to make such reflections as 
immediately relate to him, 1 shall not take any notice here 
of the great meanness of treating people ill, not only by 
actions, out oven words, and of never giving orders to infe- 
riors but in the transports of rage, or peevishness of ill- 
humour, seasoning them with oaths and curses ; since, living 
for the public, he ought to appear affable and bo easy of 

with this; and flirtbcr may be added the suffrage of the greatest part 
of tlto historians and memoirs of that time, whicli all agree that M. de 
Sully baa, in strict justice, deserved the appellation of the most la- 
borious, the most capable, tho most upright, and especially the most 
steady minister that ever waa. The severity, rigidness, and haughty 
carriage, whidi are almost the only faults with which he has bm 
ch^jged, arose from the last-mentioned quality, that no doubt was 
carried a little too far. We shall have occasion to spe^ more of it in 
the sequel: but 1 thought myself obliged previously tdwU those testi- 
monies to the account he gives ui of bis character -and oondact 
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BOOCBB to everybody, exomt to tboae who only come to him 
with a deei^ to oorrapt nim ; and never to lose Bight of this 
maxim, which holds one of the first places in the affairs of 
government — ^that a kin^om ought to be regi^ted by 
general rules, and that exceptions only occasion discontent, 
and produce complaints. 

A just knowledge of what is due to rank, a&d of differeiit 
degms of distinction, is so far from being contrarv to this 
maxim, that it is essentially necessary to it, as well for ob- 
serving those rules for behaviour to persons of different 
ranks, which the French politeness has established, as to 
cure himself of the error that his riches and the favour of his 
king place eve^ other person in a state of subordinatiom to 
him. An inclination for the fair sex is a source of weak- 
nesses and injustice which will inevitably carry him beyond 
the bounds of his duty ; a passion for deep play will expose 
him to temptations a thousand times more difficult to bo 
overcome by a man who has all the money of the kingdom 
passing through his hands: that he may escape this dan- 
gerous snare 1 am under a necessity of prescnoing to him 
that he must have no acquaintance either with cards or dice. 

A dislike of fatigue proceeds generally from the same in- 
dinations which Iwd to voluptuousness, or create effemi- 
nacy. A statesman ought in temperance to seek for a 
remedy against a fondness for splendour and the delicacies of 
the table, which serve only to enervate both body and mind. 
A virtuous roan ought to be wholly unacquainted with 
drunkenness ; a diligent man oimht to ue no less ignorant of 
what is called high-living. As he ought to make nis retire- 
ment in his cabinet at aU times and at all hours, not merely 
supporteble but pleasing, he cannot be too careful to pre- 
vent his mind from running on the delights of balls, mas- 
querades, and other parties of pleasure ; in all these trifling 
amusements there is a nameless enchantment that intoxi- 
cates the hearts of philosophers and even misanthropes. 
The same caution is necessary against hunting, keeping 
many servants, equipages, furniture, buildings, aim all other 
occasions of e^qiKmse that luxury has invented. A taste for- 
these things soon degenerates into a kind of passion, of 
which the wasto of time u not the only bad consequence ; 
prodigality, ruin, and dishonour are the usual effects of it : 
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it belong only to a man who cannot reBoke to liye and 
amuse hunielf with his own company, to think continually of 
gidleiies, oolumns, and gildings, and to run all hia life alter 
BtatueB, antiques, and medals. Do you learn to be contented 
with a common picture ; the delicacy of procuring, at a great 
expense of money and anxiety of mind, original and other 
■oazce pieces, proceeds wholly from an affectation of taste. 

I am, however, far from carrying the severity of these 
maxims so frr as to forbid a man invested with a public 
employment from paying any attention to his own case, or 
to deny him all kinds ofomusement. I would have him in- 
dulge himself in moderate pleasures, and take core of his 
fortune, provided that he does the one without dissipation, 
and the other without dishonour. It is one of those advan- 
tages which attend a disposition not prone to expense and 
fond of regu^ty, that ho who is possessed of it, if he lives 
long, finds himself insensibly, in affluent oircumstauces. To 
have made a fortune, — a phrase that has so hatefril a sound, 
because, when it is applied to a man of business, it commonly 
means nothing but injustice, oppression, and cruelty; and 
when ap]ilied to a courtier, nothing but mean artifices, 
despicable flattery, cringing servility, and even sometimes 
knavery and treachery, — is nothing more than a natural con- 
sequence, and even an act of virtue, where aU see that the 
fortune is only the reward of labour, or on honest recom- 
pense of good actions : that 1 may not be mistaken, 1 will 
add that this ought to appear so clearly as to force our 
greatest enemies to see it and confess it.* 

It ought, therefore, to be an established rule that every 
man who undertakes the management of the finances, or any 
other port of the ministiy, should make, and renew from 
time to time, a kind of aclmowledgment of the state of his 


* A areat part of the mazimt which fill up chap. viiL, part 1, of the 
poUtioal testament of the Cardinal de Richelieu, Which treats both of 
the oouncU and cooncIUorB of the king, is evidently taken from thb 
and many other pbm of M. de Solly’s Memoirs; and chiefly what ha 
says of the four qualities requisite to constitute a perfect oonneUlor, 
namely, capacity, fidelity, courage or resolution, and application. 1 
shall have occasion in what follows to make some remarks upon that 
which seems oTorttralned in the maxims and manners of M. de Sully, 
with i^iard to what la oalled luxury* 
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income; that is, upon his entrance into the he 

should draw up an exact and particular memori^ of his pro* 
sent poBBesrions, and upon his leaving it give in another in 
the Bumo form ; so that whatever alterations have happed 
in his fortune may be known to others as well as himBelf. I 
have already taken care to mve the public an account of 
every augmentation of my fortune and each new dignity 
that was conferred upon me, according to the difrerent 
periodH of time when they happened, and I shall still con- 
tinue this method : but as I look upon this affair to be sub* 
joct to calculation, I am going to put every one into a way 
of doing it himself, and shall show it, completely done, at the 
end of these Memoirs. 

My father’s estate being ec^ually divided between me and 
the other only surviving brother I had, my share of it, 
joined to my wife’s fortune, which was ten thousand livres, 
amounted only to fifteen or sixteen thousand livres a year ; 
and as it increased but very little during five-and-twenty years, 
when the king had no means of rewaraing his servants, this 
was my whole income when the revenues of the state were 
committed to my care. I am sensible that there are many 
persons who would blush to make such a confession ; but for 
my part, I have already said that in this respect I see only 
one thing that ought to occasion a blush, which is, tho 
infamy of possessing riches either evilly or doubtfully ac- 
quired. 1 have neither the reproach of extortion, confisca- 
tion, or unwarrantable profits to apprehend ; all that 1 added 
to my first fortune arose merely from the king’s bounty to 
me, BO that 1 owe all to one Qod and one mastra. 

What 1 had been able to add to my fortune till the pre- 
sent year, 1598, amounted to the following sums ; an ap- 
mnntmont of two t^^sand livres a year as councillor of 
Navarre ; the same sum as councillor of state, with a pra- 
aion of three thousand six hundred livres, which the King 
annexed to this post : my salary as member of tho council 
having been augmented by degrees, ind in proportion to the 
services the king found ho received from me, was at this 
time brought to twenty thousuid livres : his majesty doubled 
my company of gensdannes, which at tot only consisted of 
fifty men, and after it was incorporated with that of the 
queen, of which 1 was made captain-lieutenant, tho pay 
H 2 
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amounted to five thousand liTres : the king made me like- 
wise honoiarj councillor of the parliament of Paris^* but 
without any income. It was at this time that Chauvelin the 
younger had the first dispensation that had been granted 
from the rule of forty days, paying for it four thousand 
crowns. I shall make but one article of the government of 
Mantes, which had been just then given me, and that of 
Ghergeau, which I had afterwards. Such was the state of my 
fortune at that time ; the course of it, till then extremely 
slow, became very rapid the following years, by the groat 
offices with which his majesty honoured me, and by rewards 
so considerable, that when I collect them together they will 
make one of the most important articles. 1 shall include in 
it his smallest presents, and even those which I received 
from other royal persons. Before I enter into the discussion 
of affairs, and an account of the finances which I have pro- 
mised, since 1 have begun to inform the public of my per- 
sonal character, I will finish the picture by giving a detail of 
my public employments, and my whole manner of living after 
I was in a public employment : this is the proper place for it, 
although, in order to say all upon this heaa at one time, it is 
necessary I should suppose myself possessed of all those posts 
which were not given me till same time after. 

Six days in the week a council was held both morning and 
evening ; the first and most important was called the council 
of state and the finances, which took up the Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, by sitting both in the morning 
and afternoon ; the king was the head of it, and was generally 
present. The dukes and peers, the officers of the crown, the 
inights of the king’s orders, or those who had a warrant 
from his majesty, had a seat and a voice in the consultations : 
here were received and examined all%inds of petitions on 
whatever occasion, but especially those relating to the pen- 
lions of state, which from this time began to be paid with a 

* The letten patent by which Henry IV. made the Marqoii do Romy 
an honorary councillor, and thereby gave him a privilege of sitting in 
the parliament, &c., are dated March 16, 1602, and may be seen in the 
rigiiten of tlie parliament of Paris; os also the enrolment of these 
letters, and his admittance accordingly on the I9th of March the same 
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pnnctuality that made them be preferred to every establisb- 
ment} and even to landed estateB. The three other days of 
the week were likewise taken up morning and evening with 
different councils, which were called pnvy councils, com- 
posed of a certain number of particular councillors, where 
examinations were held of things properly referred to each of 
these councils: if there was any controversy it was de- 
spatched to the courts of justice, to whose cognisance it 
belonged ; and care was taken that justice should be done 
impartially and speedily. I was a member of each of these 
councils, and commonly presided in them when the king was 
not present, which often happened, especially in the privy 
councils. 1 never failed to oe at the council of state, the 
whole business of which lay upon me : all the letters and 
petitions that were to be presented there were addressed to 
me ; and os the questions that require general deliberation 
are not veiy common, it often happened that in commu- 
nicating the affair I delivered likewise the resolutions to be 
taken; and often carried thither arrets ready drawn up, 
that everything might bo despatched at one sitting ; and it 
happened but very seldom that alterations were made. I 
have always laid it down os a rule, that the answers which 
are given for regulating the conduct of persons employed in 
gyeat affairs cannot bo too expeditious or too distinct ; all the 
time that is spent in debate is lost. 

It may be easily imagined how much time these employ- 
mouts demanded : 1 accustomed myself to rise at four o'clock 
in the morning, both in winter and summer ; and the two 
first hours were taken up in putting in as much order as 
possible those affairs which were to be each day brought 
under consideration: a minister who acts otherwise 
leave all things in confusion and perpetual disorder by the 
different perplexities he will find himself involved in at last. 
At half-past six 1 was dressed, and ready to attend the 
council, which began at seven, and generally ended at nine, 
or, according to the importance or the business that was 
transacted in it, at ten, and sometimes eleven o’clock. It 
often happened that his majesty, instead of coming to the 
council, would send for me at nine or ten o'clock, when it 
was over, and, either alone or with his two other ministen 
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ofirtMto)* VUkroy and fiiUerj, walk with ub, ao<]^iit ub 
with bis intentions, and give eaoh of us orders rating to 
owr partioular employments : from thence I went home to 
dinner. 

My table generally consisted of ten coyers; and being 
aenred with a moderation that was not approved of by the 
lords of the court, especially the epicures, who make a serious 
a€air of refining upon everything that is eat or drank, 1 sel- 
dom invited any persons to dine with me ; so that my table 
was usually fillM only with my wife and children, or at most 
with some friend who was not more difficult to please than 
myself. Frequent attempts were made to alter my conduct 
in this respect, but I aTways Tcplied to any reproaches of 
that kind in the words of an ancient, that if the guests were 
wise there was sufficient for them ; if they were not, 1 could 
suffer the want of their company without regret. 

When dinner was over I wont in to my great ball, where 
it was known that 1 regularly gave audience, and it was 
therefore at that hour always full : every one was admitted 
and had froe audience ; the reply was no less speedy : herein 
my particular taste agreed perfectly with his majestj^’s in- 
tention. 1 began with the ecclesiastics of both rebgions ; 
the country people, who remained last, were kept but a little 
time in expectation. 1 took core to despatch every ono’s 
business before 1 retired, and even sent tor those who, by 
loitering in the court or the garden, had suffered the hour to 


* So were those then called who hare ainco bc?en named lecretoriee 
of stato: and auah «e were named seoretoriee of etate, as M. Forget. 
1C. Lomeole, M. Beaulien-Riu^ and M. Potier, wore properly no more 
than four oecretarlea of the finoncea, or hia mojeaty'a flrut clorka. 
Though It appeora that none of the three hath been called prime 
minifter ef itato, yet ao unequally woa the distribution of the functione 
of the tninlstiy mode between M. de Bully and hia two coUeagaea, and 
fogreat aohaio, and lo much authority did Henry IV. give the Ant 
in what belonged to their province, that we may say he wot, in reality, 
pri m e miniiter, only that he hod not the name; this title was not at 
that time much in use. for the Chancellor Du Prat, under Francis L, 


the Gonefeable de Montmorenoy. under Henry II., dcc^ did not bear It, 
though thqy oolely posaeesed the confidence of their masters. M. de 
VJUmy was at the head of foreign affairs, having also the President 
Jeohnlnfor his ooUeogue. M. de SUlery and Belli^vro, who became 
dhmieeOer some little time after, had the monogemept of oU domeetic 


•ibin. 
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iltp, Xf the affiur ^nropcwed to me irae ^equitable, and de* 
pended upon myaeli, I promked in kro mivdi ike exeen- 
tum of it ; if otherwise, I cirilly chid the proposer, and 
honestly forbore to medcde with it : if it eppeund doubtful 
orcomplicated, 1 called an intendant or oiietf myes^tariM, 
to whom I ^atre the papers that led to .an explanation of it. 
And such waa my manaTOment, that the matter was totally 
despatched within a we^, if 1 had promised it; and let the 
busmess be erer so much perplexed, the council before whom 
it was laid alwa^ decided it within the month. 

As to the other councils, which were held on Mondi^s, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1 assisted at them likewise as long 
as I could, before the increase of my employments had like- 
wise increased my business, and even afterwards ; but when 
the direction of the marine, artillery, fortifications, buildings, 
bridges, and causeways, were entrusted tome alone, to which 
must be added the a&ira of my governments, 1 was obliged to 
apply myself to tbeao matters in the place of the other ; and 
to devote the mormngs of these three days to the despatch of 
business relating to tliese offices, because his majesty thought 
them of consequence enough, espMiaUy that of surveyor* 
gaueral of the highways and superintendent of the fortifica- 
tions and works, to be present at tho -clearing the accounts 
of each of tliese bodies of people, which waa done in the 
presence of the govmiorB and other officers, who were all 
called together on such occasions : notwithstanding this, I 
did not neglect the other councils, but took care to be pre- 
sent when any important affair was debated, especially when 
it related to war. 

I reg^ulated my time in such .a manner that I had still 
leisure enough for those other affisiii, and also for many more 
which 1 have not yet mentioned. The eatraardmary and 
nufiireseen busmess 1 was engaged in, the converBations 1 
h^ with hu nu^sfy, the orders and letters 1 received from 
him, may be imaged by a general dechuntion, that this 
pwpep not only inuxrmed me whatever happened to biin, 
hut also entnuted me with his most private eonoerm^^ :liif 

** ** Never hid say minuter Uie of hie msttw more en- 

tirely then thSe bad} and never woe oqy more worthy of It, on sooomit 
df hkfldeUtjr, acthrlty, continiul apidicstion to bniinees, and dislBtS* 
teWedneuinwvsiyddiigthatx<ria.tedto tlieki^eservtoe,’*ho, (Btit 
de Frsnoe de Chaloni, tom. iii. p. 255 .) 
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•ecretB, detigni^ reflectionB, hidden distempers, pleasures, 
demestio unaaBinesses, fears, hopes, amours, wndships, and 
disgusts ; in a wor^ was coi^ded to mv fidelity and dis- 
Gusilon, terms which 1 am justly entitled to make use of. 

a}I these moments, in order to comply with the king’s 
denies and occasions, there was an absolute necessity to ky 
aside the most pressing business, to invent schemes, to go 
upon priyate errands, answer letters, and undertake jour- 
ntys ; hy all which the afiairs of the state would haye been 
injured, if, by giving the night as well as the day to these 
accidental employments, whi^ were not regulated hj months, 
days, or hours, an extreme diligence in resuming those afiairB 
that had been interrupted by them had not rratored every- 
thing to its proper state. 

One is surprised, in making these reflections, how, with 
such an exact economy of time, there should remain so little 
for affairs merely domestic : the few moments 1 could spare 
for them 1 was never able to find but in one of the after- 
noons of those same three days ; and these I snatched by 
intervals. It was necessary therefore that my wife should 
accustom herself to do all that 1 was not absolutely obliged 
to do ; otherwise 1 must have relied upon people of business, 
or upon my domestics. 

As to amusements, and hours of ease and refreshment, 
which were necessary to soften the fatigue of such extreme 
application to business, they were regulated with as much 
exactness as my most serious afiairs ; but, like them, sub- 
ject to frequent interruptions ; when, by good fortune, this 
did not happen, 1 had no occasion to go out of the arsenal to 
find them; for it was in this castle that I resided from 
the time 1 was made master-general till the death of my 
king, which gave me up to the tranquillity of a private life. 
Hie exercises of the arsenal, which was an excellent school 
for young people, gave the greatest relief to my mind, espe- 
cially when I saw my children, my son-in-law, my relations 
an4 frion^ minglea together: the good company which 
a^leiied. in the anemoon at the little rendeevous, the exul- 
tamns which were often heard, the air of gaiety without 
effeminacy, and of pleasure without negligence, whidh ap- 
pealed tlim, is, of all things which 1 know^ most proper to 
rdieve a vdud to which, by long habit of labour, ul the 
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amuflements of mere idleness have been made insipid. In 
whatever manner I spent the afternoon, when ^e hour of 
supper arrived 1 ordered all my doors to be shut, and no person 
to oe suffered to enter unless he came from the kina. From 
this hour till 1 retired to bed, which I always did at ten 
o’clock, there was no longer any mention of businesB ; all was 
ease, mirth, and social joy, among a small number of good 
and agreeable friends. 

The office of prime minister, though at all times laborious, 
is not always loaded with the same difficulties ; and the good 
fortune of those is to be envied who are called to it at a 
conjuncture when, the whole stream of affairs having for 
many years run on in a calm and regular course, they have 
nothing to do but sit quietly at the helm, content themselves 
with a general inspection, and leave the rest to be performed 
^ that great number of persons who act under their orders. 
Inis advantage I never enjoyed, as may be perceived by what 
1 have had occasion to say at different times ; and not to 
touch yet upon the affairs of the finances, which were at this 
time an ocean without bottom or shore, 1 desire the reader 
just to cast a look upon the different perplexities which 
must be met with, without examining foreign affairs : a cabal 
of disaffected people to watch narrowly, and, if possible, to 
break ; a religious dispute to terminate ; a powezful party to 
satisfy, and a general subordination and s^eme of govern- 
ment to establish and cause to be observed. Thiim were 
in such a state, that of all those officers of war, or police, 
of tlie finances, judicature, and the king’s household, of pen- 
sioners, and those who received salaries from the state, 
nothing more was known than that their number was infi- 
nite, and that there was a necessity for learning their names, 
and marking them all in a register, in order to suppress part 
of them. 

Military affairs were in the utmost disorder, and the regu- 
lations which might be introduced did not depend, as will 
probably be supposed, on disbanding part of the troops; 
there wros a neoessitv for surveying all the t^wns tmd &• 
tresses, most of which were so near destruction that on tnis 
account, as well as to lessen the number of garrisons that 
were kept up in France, those which were uMleM weiw to 
be demmished ; which, however, could not be done till after 



tiiia .daitk of ihoie peraons from whom it would hove been 
denflerouB to ialm away the eoremmentB of them. 

manne alone might ^ve occupied a minister for a 
gimt number of years ; for this part of the state, which ra- 
]gpureo so much application, does not make a very rapid pro- 
gress ; it can be derived only from that quiet aud splenaour 
which a kingdom gains by peace and a good government,* 
-It is not to be imagined to what a degree the marine, and 
Ae commerce that depended on it, had been neglected in 
France. I agreed with the king that this establishment 
should be begun at the foundation; that the sea-coasts 
should be visited, and the ports examined, in order to take 
measures for repairing them ; that the same ought to be done 
with those few disabled vessels and paUeys which were yet 
to be found, till new ones could be built ; after which officers 
should be appointed, and sailors and pilots sought for, who 
might be stimulated to industry by rewards : in a word, to 
spare a longer detail, that an absolutely new marine should 
be created. 

JUl this could not be performed but by degrees, and by 
a little at a time. The finances being that part of the 
body of the state which wae most diseased, required as- 
autance first: the gieatness of the evil may be imagined 
by an inventoiy of the sums which were drawn from the 
eacbequer to bnng over the cbiefe and other principal mem- 
bers and cities of the League to the king’s party. This 
statement bos somethii^ cuxious enough; it amoimted to 
more than thir^two millians of livres, and is as follows :t 

To the Duke of Lorraine and other persons comprehended 
in hia treaty, three million seven hundred and sixty^aiz 
tbonaand eight hundred and twenty-five livrea : to the Duke 
of Moyenneand others comprehended in his treaty, together 
with two regiments of Swiss which the king took upon him- 

^ A Bstioii'imistlie rery powerful,’’ says Cardinal Biehelien after 
IL As Bully, pntend to thia inlieritanoe (the poeeeiiien of tiie 
soeenisetty etmi^ the tides to it being founded moie in fame than in 
msnn ” (Teat. FoL, part iL chap. ix. § 5, G.) Cardinal d’Oaiat, in 
eevml cf his letters, advises Hetuy TV. to put his marine on a new 
fbellng. 

t ttoe Bte did Hfenofars have an error in the cakalstieB ef about 
innliimdnAaiMafeiid iivisa. 
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gelf to pay, three million five hudred and eighty thomand 
livres : to the Duke of Guiae md otheBB eompcdiended in 
his treaty, three hundred and eighty thomand firree ; to the 
Duke of Nemours and others, tiixm hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand livres : to the Duke of MerooBur, for Blavet 
and other towns of Brittany, four million two -hundred and 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and fifty livres : to the 
Duke of Elboauf, for Poitiers, Sdc., nine hundrod and seventy 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four livres : to Messieurs 
de VilloPB and the Chevalier d*Oise, for Bouen and Havre, 
comprehending likewise the indemnifications granted to the 
Duke of Montpensier, Marshal Biron, the chancellor, &c., 
throe million four hundred and seyenty-soven thousand eight 
hundred livres: to the Duke of Epemon and others, four 
hundred and ninetyxsix thousand livres : for the reduction 
of Marseilles, four hundred and six thousand livres : to the 
Duke of Brissac, for Paris, &c., one million six hundred and 
ninety -five thousand four hundred livres: to the Duke of 
Joyeuso, for Toulouse, &c., one million four hundred and 
seventy thousand livres: to Monsieur de la Ohatve, for 
Orleans, Bourges, &c., eight hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand nine bundled livres: to Messieurs de Villeroy and 
d’AIincourt, for Pontoise, &c., four hundred and seventy-six 
thousand five hundred and ninety-four livres : to Monsieur 
de Bois-Dauphin and others, six hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand eight hundred livres : to Monsieur de Bolshy, for 
Cambray, Ac., eight hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and thirty livres : to Messieurs de Vitry and 
Be Medavy, three hundred and e^hty thousand livres : to 
the Bteurs Yidame d* Amiens, d*l£itoumelle, Marquis de 
^nel Sesseval, Du P^che, Lomet, Ac., and for the cities cif 
AmienB, Abbev^e, Feronne, Coucy, Fierrefond, Ac., one 
million two hundred and skty-one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty livras: to the Sieurs de Bellon, Quionville, Joffice- 
ville, Du PMie, Ac., and for Troyes, Nogent, Vitr^, Ohau- 
mmt, Hocroy, Chateau-Porcien, Ac., eight hundred and 
thirty thousand and forty-eight livres: to Messieurs ds 
Bochefort, and for Yezelay, Macon, Mailly, Ac., four hiin- 
d^ and fifty-seven thousand livres : to Messieurs de Oon^ 
nillac, d’Achon, Lignerac, Monfim, Eiuiiel,r Ac., and for the 
city Du Puy, Ac., five hundred and forty-seven thoiismd 
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livrei : to Mesaieurs de Monpezat and De Montespan, &c,, 
and for different cities of Guienne, three hundred and ninetj 
thousand livres : for Lyons, Vienne, Valence, and other cities 
of Dauphiny, six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred livres : to the Sieurs Daradon, La Pardieu, Bouroanny, 
Samt«Ofiango, for Dinan, Ac., one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand livres : to the Sieura de Leviaton, Baudoin, and Beau- 
villiers, one hundred and sixty thousand livres. 

1 should terrify my readers were 1 to show them that this 
sum made up but a small part of that which was demanded 
from the exchequer, both for the French and foreiraers, 
under the title of pay, pensions, loans, arrears, Ac,, and that 
the total of all these sums, after mailing some deductions, 
amounted, by the computation 1 made, to near three hundred 
and thirty millions of li^TeB; this calculation I would lay 
down here, but that I think it will appear more properly 
when all these particulars come to be discussed. 

Here was a large field Ikid open for the labours of a super- 
intendent of the finances ; but the difficulty was, where to 
begin : the exorbitancy of the national debts demanded an 
increase of the taxes, while the general poverty required a 
diminution of the old ; and everytcdng being well considered, 
1 even found it for the interest of the sovereign that the 
cries of the public misery should be heard. It is not possible 
to give a just idea of tlie dreadful condition to which the 
provinces were reduced, especially those of Dauphiny, Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, and Quienne, the theatres of long and 
bloody wars and outrages, by which they were whoUy ex- 
hausted. I granted throughout the whole kingdom a remis- 
sion of the remainder of the imposts of 1506, which were 
yet to pay :* an act that necessity, as well as charity and 
justice, demanded. This gratuity, which gave the people 
time to breathe again, was the loss of twenty millions to the 
kiujg, but it facilitated the payment of the subsidies of 1597, 
which would otherwise have been morally impossible. 

After this relief, 1 endeavoured to procure the country 
people as many more favours as 1 was ame. Being strongly 

* Together with the orroan of preoeding vears, for which individuals 
had given their bonds to the receivers of fiie taxes; some of which 
bondi^ aooording to Le Grain (Uv. vU.), being seven years behind, were 
declared null and void. 
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persuaded that it could not be tbe sum of thirty millions 
which was raised every year in a kin|fdom so rich and of such 
extent as France, that could reduce it to the condition 1 now 
saw it in ; and that the sums made up of extortions and false 
expenses must certainly infinitely exceed those which were 
brought into his majesty’s coffers, 1 took my pen and re- 
solved to make this immense calculation. 1 saw, with a 
horror which gave new force to my zeal, that for these thirty 
millions that were mven to his majesty, there were drawn 
from the purses of the subjects (1 almost blush to declare it) 
one hundred and fifty millions the thin^ appeared to me 
so incredible that 1 could not believe it, till with mat in- 
dustry 1 convinced myself of the fact. After this, I was no 
lonTOr ignorant from whence the calamity of the people pro- 
ceeded, at a time when, although commerce was interrupted, 
industi^ stopped or persecuted, arms neglected and wi^out 
value, and every other kind of wealth diminished in propor- 
tion, they had been obliged to furnish a sum so much beyond 
their abilities, which h^ been forced from them with the 
utmost violence. 

1 then applied my cares to the authors of this oppression, 
who were the governors and other military officers, os well 
as the civil magistrates and officers of the revenue ; who all, 
even to the meanest, abused in on enormous degree the au- 
thority their employments gave them over the people : and 
I caused an order of council to be drawn up, by which they 
were forbidden, under great penalties, to exact without a 
warrant in form anything from the people, upon what title 

* This lum, exorbitant as it ii, will not, however, appear exag- 
gerated, if we consider that, betides the ordinary expenses m levying it, 
which were at that time excessive, the people had still a great number 
of other impositions and exactions to bear: “For France would become 
too rich,* ** says Cardinal Bichelieu (TestFol., part iL chap. iz. $ 7), “and 
the people be in too flourishing a condition, u the public money, which 
other states expend with economy, were not squandered with prodi- 
gality here. She loses more, in my opinion, than those kingdoms which 
pretend to rival her lay ont in their ordinary disbursements." Upon 
this be relates a good saying of a Venetian ambassador, viz., that to 
vender France happy, he wished no otheg than that she knew es well 
how to expend the money she squandered without reason, as his te- 
public knew never to spe^ one single farthing without occasien and 

tbe greatest economy. 
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Boerer, beyond wbat they were obliged to on aocountof their 
l^flre of w and other subsidies settled by the king ; 

the treasmm of France being enjoined to give information 
of all oontnuy practices, on pain of being answerable for 
them themselveB. 

This order was a check to the greediness of all these petty 
extoitionen, but it raised a furious resentment in tiiem 
against me ; and notwithstanding there was something 
Bnameful in expressing it, yet many of them made loud 
compfaiinte of me, as if I had in reality stripped them of 
their lawful poBsessionB. The Duke of Epernon was the first 
who explain^ himself on this head, and ventured to quarrel 
with me about it ; the humiliation he had suffered had not 
lessened the fierceness and insolence of his temper. The 
Proven9alB had often blessed the moment when Im quitted 
their province : no people could be more miserable than Ids 
vassals, and those who were too near neighbours to his lands; 
he raised every year at their expense a revenue of above 
six^ thousand crowns. 

The members of the council, to whom this order gave as 
much pain as to the Duke of Epernon, informed him of the 
day when it was to be passed ; and ho flattered himself he 
should be able to prevent it. Accordingly he came and took 
his seat in the council,* ** and addressing himself to me, made 

* The quarrel which is hero spoken of happened on Blonday, the 
26th of October, 1598. at the chancellor's, where the council was lield. 

**Thc Duke of Epernon haring told M. de Bony that ho was not 
obliged to wait upon him at his house, valuing his quality Rt a very 
high rate; the latter made answer, with an air of rhodonioutade, iliat 
ho was descended from one of the oldest families in France. * Yes, 
sir,’ replied the Duke of Epernon, * if you will allow that there is some 
diflbrence between you me.' Having mentioned his swurd, and 
taken oooasioD to raise the profession of arms above all others, M. de 
Bosny returned, that he likewise had a sword, and knew how to use it. 
To which the Duke of Epernon replied, that he did not doubt that. 
The chancellor then interposing paetded them: whereupon they began 
to talk a little more coolly; when M. de Kosny, resuming the disoourie, 
said to him, * Sir, you liavo treated me as if 1 were some petty tax- 
gatherer.’ *No,’ replied the Duke of Epernon; *you wiU find that I 
am not come hither to giv^ you any opprobrious language.' * I am 
not a person to be used so,' says M. de Kosny, interrupting him; ‘ suoh 
treatment 1 would not bear ftnm any man aUve.' * 1 did not intend 
any aifiront,' says the Duke of Epernon. *I am glad,’ returns M. de 
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a oomparison, with great arromnce and con^pt, of ^ 
manner in which he supported the honour of his name, witfit 
that in which I disgraced mine hy the new trade I had 
taken up. To this impertinence I replied without any equi- 
Tocation, by declaring to him that evenr way I tdiought my- 
self at least his equal. This plainneBS threw D'Epemon into 
a rage, instead of that insulting calmness he had affected at 
first ; and he proceeded to menaces, which I heard with no 
more patience than the rest. 1 answered him with, great 

Boiny, affecting to take hii antagoniit’s last words ai an apology, *tliat 
you did not afi^nt me.* * 1 give nobody any afiVoat,’ replied the Duke 
of Epernon; ‘ and were even that tho case, 1 carry about me what will 
give fiatiflfttction to persona of my own rank, and to others according 
to their Btations.' It was probably after these last words, which were 
very provoking, that both of them clapped their hands to the hilts of 
their swords. Tliu chancellor and the other councillors had often in- 
terposed, and at length parted them.’* The 8065th volume of MS8. in 
the King’s Library, from which I take these particulars almost won! 
fbr word, relates them, with some other similar circumstances, to show 
the hasty and proud temxier of the Duke of Bully; and at the same 
time the wliolo of this account is gdven us in such a manner as is not 
at all favourable to him. Le Grain also alludes to this iket in what I 
am going to quote. But though he agrees that a minister ought, abore 
all things, to nave a great regard for moderation, yet he cannot ibrbear 
justifying M. de Sully. ^Ilow was it possible,** says ho^ **tbat he 
should retrench so many pensions and salaries of officers who did no 
service for them, refuse so great a number of persons that piesring^ 
claimed and demanded rewards, and have a watchlhl eye over the 
many councils that were given the grandees of the kingdom, which 
councils he often turned to the king’s advantage, and to their great 
dissatisfaction, witliout being invested with a very extensive authority, 
and showing at the same time a lofty supercilious carriage ? The king, 
would have it so, to tho end that all might be on an equal footing, 
till he had discharged his duty towards bis kingdom, and enrichfid it: 
for which reason subjects ought not to murmur. And inasmuch as 
the king testified his approbation of all M. de Bully’s actions, when 
his majesty declared to some of the great ones that wanted to quarrel 
with him, that he himself would be Ms second; we are not atliberi^ 
to canvass such proceedings, nor iqjure bis majesty’s memory after ms 
death, nor tho Duke of Bully’s honour during ms life, seeing he did 
nothing hut for the service of his master. God grant,” adds this 
writer, after showing the wisdom and necessity of the king’s conduct^ 
and that of Ms minister, “ that tMs treasure may be preserved with 
the same care that it has been acquired.** (Liv. vii.) 1 thought this 
remark necessary to be made, as in the sequel of these Memoirs I shall 
adduce a great many other examples, like the dispute we have just 
now seen mentioned. 
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Bpirit : be replied in the same manner ; and without further 
eiqdanationB, each of ub laid his hand on his sword. If the 
penonB who were present had not thrown themselyes be- 
tween us, and forced us to quit the council at opposite doors, 
a yerj eirtraordinary scene would have been enacted in the 
place where this debate happened. Our quarrel being re- 
lated to the king, who was then at Fontainebleau, his majesty 
was so well pleased with the zeal which I showed on this 
occasion for justice, that he wrote to roe that same hour with 
his own hand, and praising roy conduct, offered to be my 
second against D'Epernon, to whom he said he would speak 
in such a manner as to prevent him for the future from 
giving me any more insults of that kind. D*Epemon find- 
ing the king was greatly offended with him for this proceed- 
ing, asked my pardon in the presence of his majesty, who 
obliged us to embrace each other. 

F^sides those revenues which the princes of the blood, 
with the king’s sister at their head, and the officers of the 
crown, hod contrived for themselves, the people were further 
incommoded by the manner of their collecting the revenues. 
There was not one of these persons who was not a pensioner 
of the king, under the title of their employments, rewards, 
gratuities, or treaties made with his majesty on their return- 
ing to their obedience to him ; and by an effect of the licen- 
tiousness of the past times, it was customary for these officers, 
instead of addressing themselves to the treasurer of the ex- 
chequer for the payment of their pensions, to pay themselves 
out of the produce of the farms upon which they had assigu- 
ments ; some upon the taiHeg, some on the excise, others 
upon foreign commodities, the crown lands, five large farms, 
escheats, tolls of rivers, com^bles de Bordeaux^ patents of 
Languedoc, Provence, &c. The king had no other means of 
paying more considerable debts which he had contracted vrith 
foreign princes, namely, the Queen of England, the Count 
Palatine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Duke of Florence, 
the Swiss Cantons, the republic of Venice, and the city of 
Strasbourg. His majesty pmd in the same manner those 
penBions which policy required he should allow foreign 
princes and communities ; for France has always made her- 
self A voluntary debtor to all Europe from whence it hap- 
X>ened, that all these different creditors set up new farms for 
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their profit, in the midst of the kinc’s ; they had their com- 
missaries and accountants among those of his majesty, and 
who applied themselves with equal industry to pillage the 
people. Certainly there never was a more dlangerous and at 
the same time a more shameful abuse, that every one, and 
particularly forei^ers, should be thus suffered to concern 
themselves with the revenues of the state, and monopolisers 
of all nations multiply usuries and extortions in the most 
audacious manner,* and with impunity arrogate to them- 
selves part of the royal authority. 

Nothing seemed to me more necessary than to strike at 
once at the root of this evil by a second declaration, in which 
all the foreigners and natives, princes of the blood, and other 
officers, were forbidden, on pretence of any claim, title, or 
debt whatever, to levy money upon the farms and other re- 
venues of the state ; and were enjoined to apply to the ex- 
chequer only for the payment of their pensions, arrears, &c. 
1 saw unmoved the storm which such a declaiation would 
not fail of raising against me ; in effect, the decree was no 
sooner published, than every place resounded with the cla- 
mours of the lords and chief gatherers of taxes, as if it had 
reduced them to beggary, when they were only brought back 
to the conditions of their original agreement, and hod their 
payments transferred to different funds. The king, who had 
great tenderness in his temper, was moved at these com- 
plaints, and could not suppose them to be so unreasonable as 
they wore ; he was apprehensive that my zeal had probably 
led me to commit some imprudence ; he therefore sent for 
me, and as soon as 1 approached, ** Ah ! my friend," said he 
to me, " what have you done ?" 

It was not difficult for mo to convince his majesty that I 
had acted upon principles of justice and regularity ; that it 
was not fit ins finances should have any longer so many mas- 
ters, nor BO many different mortgages ; that the farms would 
produce him an income twice as great, as soon as their value 

* This abwe must have been attended with consequences of so 
rninoiu a nature, that we cannot enough bless the memory of him who 
had the courage to charge with the pubUe odium, entirely to 

extirpate it, instesd of accusing him of a haughty behaviour and stem 
temper, without which it woidd have been impossible for him to have 
■oooiiiplislied it 

TOL. U. 
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rifould be nuied by being in his own hands, and that this 
profit had not before accrued to the different proprietors, but 
to their agents and clerks; and lastly, that whenever this 
was done, it was not depriving them of what was their own, 
but taking away profits to which they had no right. The 
king comprehended the justness of this proceeding, but he 
was perp^ed about the discontent he must necessarily give 
to little Edmonds,* as be called him, agent to the Queen of 
England ; a certain G’erman, factor to the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg ; Gondy, farmer to the Duke of Florence ; the constable, 
his godfather ; the most distinguished persons in his court ; 
and lastly, his own sister. 

I entreated his majesty to send for some of them, to whom 
1 might speak in his presence. The constable was but just 
TOne out of his apartment ; he was called back : Well, god- 
lather,’’ said the king to him, what complaint have you 
against Kosny complain,** says he, that he has put 

me upon the level with tlie common people, by taking from 
me a poor little assignment which 1 had in Languedoc upon a 
tax, of which nothing ever came to you.’* 1 answered the 
constable with groat civility that 1 should be the first to 
acknowledge myself guilty if it had been my design that he 
should lose anything. 1 asked him what profit he made of 
this impost, knowing well that he was one of those persons 
from whom the contractors exacted the highest price for 
their services. Monsieur de Montmorency answered my 
question, and 1 assured him that he might depend on being 
pud the whole sum. ’Tis well,** said he, “ but who will pro- 
mise me that 1 shall be paid exactly as 1 now am ?’* “1 

will,” replied 1, “and will give you ms majesty for socurily, 
who shaU never tum bankrupt, 1 promise you, at least if he 
Builim me to manage bis revenues as I propose to do ; and 1 
will be eounter-seourity to him, because 1 expect that if I 
make him rich, he will be so kind to me that I ahall never 
hrmkr 

The constable, who was a plain, honest man, was pleased 
with my answer, and sincerely iqiproved my sentiments ; he 


* Sir Thonas Edmonds, tho English resident in Fraooe. 
neeont of this gentienum in the Introdoctioii to*Biich’s Ks| 

p. 11 .)— Ed. 
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even cenfeised to me, that lie bad let out the impostt in aoee- 
tion for only nine tthouaand orowuB jl year, out of whicii he 
was obligea to give two thousand to the tieaeurer. **A11 
this 1 know,” replied 1, and 1 am resolyed to give you the 
nine thousand orowns entire ; yet the king shall have eighteen 
thousand, and there will still remain four thousand for me.” 
The constable was amazed ; he was not willing to own he 
had been so greatly imposed upon; while the king in the 
mean time, laughed heartily. Howeyer, the next day, I 
brought a person to his majesty, who in his presence tocdc 
this farm at My thousand crowns, in the name of the States 
of Languedoc. The king offered to assign me upon this 
sum the four thousand crowns, which 1 only proposed 
in jest. 1 refused 1;hem, and told his majesty that the dis- 
order in the finances, which I was endeavouring to remedy, 
having mostly proceeded from the easy temper of the de- 
ceased king, in appropriatii^ his farms to the gratuities he 
bestowed on those about hi^ as well financien as others, 
they would infallibly fall again ixito i:he same inconveniency if 
it were not made a custom for men of business, who served 
his majesty usefully, to receive their rewards only &om his 
own bands. The king agreed that 1 was in the right, and 1 
lost nothing by it, for having procured twelve thousand 
crowns to he advanced upon this fiacm, he sent Beriugheu 
with a present of four thousand to mo. 

1 satisfied all those persons who were in the same situation 
as the constable *, and, indeed, what could be more reasonable 
than that his majesty should himself receive his own re- 
venues P As for ail the rest, whose interest made them deaf 
to arguments so convincing, 1 gave myself no more trouble 
about them. By this article the revenues of the crown were 
increased skdy thousand orowns. 

The trouble was slight compered with that which I found 
in layiiw open the artifices of the traders : tho most likely 
means 1 could think of to accomplish it was to procure such 
a^ general and exact account of the finances as 1 have men- 
tioned ; but hen lay the difficulty ; I was not satisfied with 
that which I drewup, os has been observed, in the year 1696 
in 1597 ; nor even for the year following, although it was 
TMi^ h mo re eixaCt ihajx the others, because 1 was under m 
nosesiity xif cr^gulotkig mj ealoulatioiis according to the n- 
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leaBon to ez^ct artifice and fraud. I therefore went to 
work again ^is year: 1 collected all the commiBsionB of 
taille9 sent to the Beveral districts, and all the edicts by 
which money was raised throughout the kingdom ; to these 
1 joined the tariffs made in consequence of these e^cts, and 
the leases and under-leases granted by the council to the 
first and second farmers : I compared all these pieces accord- 
ing to the knowled^ which my former work had afforded me 
in this matter ; and at last 1 thought that I had come for 
once to the bottom of the business : there were some abuses 
in the ordinary commissions of the taillei ; these, however, 
were the least ; there were much greater in the extraordinary 
commissions grwted beforehand for the ensuing year ; but 
the chief enormities appeared to arise from the unaer-leases : 
the farmers who took them from the coimcil, and the trea- 
surers of France whom the farmers employed, fingered twico 
as much as had been assigned them ; ana as these farmers- 
general granted under-leases of under-leases, the series of 
the latter proceeding without end produced a multiplication 
of charges endless likewise, and affording no other advantage 
than th&t of maintaining in profusion those who did nothing 
to deserve it ; first, the gentlemen of the council, then the 
farmers, and the rest in proportion, who kept the most pro- 
found secrecy respecting the mysteries into which they had 
been initiated. 

1 was transported with joy at this discovery, and by the 
authority of the king, to whom 1 had told it, i stopped the 
produce of the taUw paid upon extraordinary oomnuBsionB, 
and, without parag any regard to them, sent word to the 
receivers that they should account for it as for any other 
money, and should immediately remit it. 1 annulled for 
ever the under-leases, and ordered that for the future every 
part of the revenue should have only one farmer and one 
receiver. Great were the damours on this occasion; W 
the most discreet amongst the farmers, knowing ^t these 
murmurs only served to make them be taken notice of^ and 
finding that by the suppression of a great part of the con- 
tractors places were likely to become soaioey they came in 
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haste to look for me, and took the same farms again upon 
their own account, with this difference, that their profit went 
to the king, the viJue of the farms being doubled.* 

In proportion as my work was imuroyed by my expe- 
rience I brought my general state of tne reyenues towards 
perfection ; it then came into my mind to go on no longer 
oy such forms of accounts as tho receiyers had drawn up 
themselyes, but to send them some contriyed by myself, in 
which I endeayoured to haye eye^thing clear, and drawn up 
to the minutest particular. When they were returned to 
my hands I examined them over again with the utmost 
accuracy, noting the slightest inadyeitence or omission ; so 
that there was soon nothing at all left out, eyen in the least 
and most obscure parts of the reyenue, Wause eyerything 
was to be yerified by the writings which I ordered to be 
brought along with it, and which 1 compared with the 
utmost attention. Thus 1 blew up all the mines of tho 
receivers, which were very numerous, such as pretended defi- 
ciencies, bad money, drawbacks, immunities, privileges of 
office, payments of rent, charge of carriage, fees to judges, 
and coats of auditing accounts; all these, and more, were 
very commodiously used to the advantage of the clerks, 
because nobody had given himself the trouble to rate ac- 
cording to their real value these different particulars, which 
being thus swelled out, swallowed up a great part of the 
sums received; and the gentlemen of the council, who 
ought to have examined them, knew the advantage of this 
jargon. So little care was taken of the accounts of the 
receivers that a man often quitted his employment charged 
with vast sums of arrears, which afterwards sank into obli- 
vion. 1 put an end to this custom : 1 obliged those who 

* Though we axe more and more conyinoed of the juitlce there if in 
the king taking for his own advantage all possible share in the profits 
of his forms and other revenues, yet we find, and that with aome ground 
of reaacm it seems, that since the Duke of SuUy’s time there has not 
been made, in this respect, all that progress which his views, and the 
peat care he took, had apparently given hopes to expect, we shall 
have QocMion to enter into thia matter at aome greater length, when 
oar author oomet to apeak of the forming of the taUlei and other 
imposts, which is the tme cause of all the difficultiei that are to be 
met with in attaining to the end he proposed, and which all the mi- 
nistflia after him have endeavoursd to reach. 
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camQ into office to inquire afber tbe men that had gone 
before them, and used the only method that eonld have any 
effect upon ^em ; ae long as any arream remamed they hw 
no ol^er fund for their sahiries and allofrance. They then 
knew veiT well how to hinder these little bankniptoieB, in- 
stead of mvouring them, as they had hitherto done. 

Several paymasten, and particularly those of the chamber 
of accounts, upon whom assignments are most fijequentiy 
granted, had the ingenuity to contrive ways of tiring out 
those who brought the aasiguments by foequent delays, till 
they were content to take p^ of the money granted them, 
and to give an acquittance for the whole. I oraered that no 
payment should be kept back, and that no money should be 
taken for prompt payment. This prohibition put an end to 
all the accounts of the repayment of money payable by the 
precepts of the chamber, and to the multiplicity both of ao» 
oounfo and charges, hy which the king’s mone^ was stolen to 
an incredible amount. Prom this time we had a clear hunght 
into the finances, and confusion was at an end. 

When the general state, of which I have been speaking 
wit^ the regulations and differtmt models, were drawn up, 1 
went to read them before the council, in the king’s absence. 
I easily perceived that my colleagues were offended at my 
diligence, and at my neglecting to desire their assistance in 
my work. However, they contented themselves with an- 
swering me drily and in a jesting manner, that my secretaries 
had an easy time of it with me ; these papers were indeed all' 
written with my own hand.* But as soon as I had left them- 
they acknowledged that my labour had been infinitely great 
and exact, and that it would be in vain for the future to pre- 
tend to hide anything from me. Two days after, when his 
majesty was prcsoiit in the council, 1 read these papers 
again, upon which he asked them their opinions of my ac- 
oounte. They allowed them to be very ri^t, and said, that 
for a soldier, I was extremely expert in busineso. I know not 

* The pressBt Duke of 8nlly carefally pe i erres a girat nut of tfaese 
maDUMiivts, with many other originile of M. de Homy, which he takes 
plaaniie m thowior to nch at ritit Mm; he looks upon them at one of 
the prlndpal onmseiiti of the nnteum, which hit taato fisrtfae teSenem 
indneet him to angment daily: and these an, in aiet^to many^arioas 
monumeott of hit illustrioot ftunlly. 
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whether it web liiey who were the authors of a pieee oi 
slander that was current about Idiis time, namely^ that I had 
employed Du Luat* to write a book, in which, under pre* 
tence of giving a new view of the finances, 1 railed, without 
charity or reserve, at his migesty’s best servants. The king 
assured me that all the endeavours of my enemies should 
never alter his fnendship for me. Indeed, his majesty ixom 
that moment behaved to me in such a manneras to make me 
look upon him rather as a friend than a master ; he inte- 
rested Iiimself in all concerns, shared in all my joys^ and 
bore a part of every affliction. 

With regard to the finances, 1 should be doubly ungratefiil 
if I concealed the obliMtions 1 am under to this prince : he 
did not confine himself to the supporting all my proceedings 
v4th the utmost resolution (as it happened when the mayor 
and aldermen of Paris refused to communicate their accounts 
to me, under pretence that ^ey had no connexion with the 
council of the finances), nor in anticipating all my desires, 
or with the greatest goodness consoling me under diffieultieB, 
as he generally did, by proposing himself for an example: 
his knowledge and his advice, especially in relation to the 
finances, had often been of great use to me ; and I oondidly 
confess that without it 1 should have in vain attempted so 
diflicult an enterprise as a reformation in them ; most past 
of my designs were hinted by him,t and I keep with the 
greatest care entire memoriolB, written, although very long, 
with his own hand, upon subjects which equally employed us 
both. 

After this 1 ought to own, with the same sincerity, that 
most of those praises which were bestowed on the adminis* 
tration of afikirs in the reign of Henry lY., ought with justioe 

* AoKe-Cape], Lord of Lust. In vol. 677B of the M8S. in the 
Kin^i Libraxy a book is mentioned in which he gWea many nsoftil 
hints to the members of the council with regard to the finances; this^ 
no doubt, is the book which our author means here. Du Lnat is rs- 
present^ to us in the remarks on chap. ix. of the Confessions of Banty, 
M a quick, ready, gad agreeable flatterer, who in a manner bewitohM 
tte Dnke of Sully, his mastar, with a genealogy in which he derived 
pedigree ftem the house of OourCmy. (Jbamal du lUgne ds 
lll.,jDrittted in 17a0| tom. IL p. 477,) 

T H. de rlreAxe, p. 2S8, likewise assures us that Heniy lY. had 
teoasoghly studied the sidiM^ of tte fliuuNea 
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to revert to Him. Others would Have served him with equal 
abilities and as much fidelity as myself ; for it never happens 
that ffood subjects abandon their king ; it is the king who 
abandons good subjects. The great difficulty will ever be to 
meet with a prince who does not seek in a minister capable 
of managing his affairs ono who will complv with all his in- 
clinations and gratify all his passions; who, uniting great 
wisdom to great penetration, calls none to those employ- 
ments but persons whom he knows to have as much rectitude 
os capacity ; in a word, who, being possessed of great abili- 
ties himself, has not the weakness to envy that advantage in 
another. This jealousy of merit in a sovereign, which sup- 
poses, however, that he is himself possessed of it, creates in 
one sense more disorders in a state than the hatred he is 
known to have of particular vices can do it good. 

When I quitted Brittany I left there regulations for tl^e 
finances, diflering according to the nature and privileges of 
that province; and afterwards sent thither the Sieur de 
Maupeon, master of accounts, ns well to enforce the observa- 
tion of them and raise the value of the farms in that pro- 
vince, as to hasten the payment of the money for which 1 Had 
settled a fund. I likewise sent, for the same purpose, Coes- 
nard, auditor of accounts, to Poitou, and Bizouz to Cham- 
pagne. 1 appointed Chninpigny over the toll of the rivers in 
the district of Orleans ana Touraine. But for this time I 
have said enough of the finances. 

1 will now proceed to incidents of another kind, which, by 
their singularity, rendered this year remarkable. It is yet a 
question of what nature that illusion might be which was 
seen so often, and by so many persons, in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau: it was a spectre,* surrounded with a pack of 


* F^reflxe mentions this apparition, and makes it utter, with a 
hoarse and frightfVil voice, these words: M'attendez-vous,*’ or ** M'en- 
toides-vous.** or ** Amendez-vous.’* He ascribes those visions to the 
delusive arts of sorcerers or evil spirits. (Ibid, part iii. See likewise 
Journal d’Hcnri IV., and La Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1599, where 
It is said that the king and his court, who laughed at this appaiition 
as a faUe, aaw it one day distinctly among the bushes, in the shape of 
a tall UadE roan, which so frightened them, that the best was he who 
oould show the lightest pair of heels.) V. Matthieu assures us (tom. iL 
p. >68) that one day, at Fontainebleau, the Duke of Sully, having 

heard the noise of it, came down, imagining it was the stamping of 
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hounds, whose cries were heard, and who werevseen at a dis- 
tance, but vanished when any one approachedl near to them. 
A whale was taken on the coast oi Holland^ eighty feet in 
length.* The Tiber overflowed in such a manner as to 
throw down a great number of houses and lay part of the 
city of Borne under water. A report was spreaa in Europe 
that the Jews, through hatred of the Christians, had offered 
the grand signior five hundred thousand ducats to destroy the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusaiem. 

But the most remarkable event, and with which this year 
was closed, was the death of Philip IL, King of Spain, after 
suffering, for the space of eight or nine months, such ago- 
nisingt torments, as a principle of piety only could have 
enabled him to support with that patience he showed for so 
long a time : however, this heroism of his was quite lost upon 
the vulgar. ‘When they reflected that through his avarice 
and ambition he had almost drowned the New World with 
the blood of its miserable inhabitants, and exercised equal 
cruelties on his own subjects, short of taking away their lives, 
they looked upon those infectious ulcers with which his 
whole body was covered to be not so much a natural acci- 
dent as the effect of divine vengeance. He left a will 
behind him, which, in my opinion, is too curious a document 

the king’s horses after his return from hunting. Bongars fEpist 184, 
ad Catnerar.) tells us, with an air of gravity, that this was the ghost of 
a huhtsman who had been killed in the forest in the time of Francis I. 

* Bee the description of this monstrous fish in the Chronok^ Sep- 
tenuaire, p. 17, and the account of the overflowing of the Tiber in 
Cardinal d’Ossat’s Letters, p. 365. **It was greater,” says he, <*than 
any recorded in history; so that the whole plain on whira the city of 
Borne stands was under water a pike’s height in the streets and hou^; 
and that not one among a hundrw could go to hear man on Christmas- 
daj. Thii iiflhidation did incalcidable damage,” &c. 

t **For two-and-twenty daya together them waa,” says Phreflze, **a 
flux of Uood from all the paaaages cf his body; and a little before his 
death iapoathumes that broke in his breast, from which there continually 
istued ao great a swarm of vermin, that all the care of his attendants 
could not destn^ them.” ^d.) M. de Thou Glv. cxx.) adds to this 
* ffjwtery, teneamns, dropey, &c.» and he gives as moving a description 
of toe depwrable cooditioiiof this prince as of his patienoe and leligioua 
Mtiments under it. Matfhieii aays that be had no leas than leven 
flatolaa on two flogen of Ui right band; end he aicribes this terrible 
dise^ to Ibe dehaoCb^ of Us youth. He died oo Suiubiy, Sep- 
tember 13, 
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to be peniDd orer in eilenoe ; it in not certainly known wfae- 
ther he dietHted it in hia illnesa, and mve it with his own 
hand to hia aon, or whether it was found after hia death, with 
hia other private papem, in the box that he had put into the 
hands of Chriatopher de Mora, hia favourite; Imt thia dr- 
onmstonoe, of omail importofuce in itaelf, ia Hkawiae of no 
oonaequenoe towarda proving the authenrioity of thia piece, 
which is clear, from many others. The copy that frU into 
my hands was sent mo by the same person woo sent one to 
the king; ^a was Bongars, hia majesty’s agent to the Fro- 
teatants in Germany, who had it from the Landmve of 
Hawe, and that prince from the cities of Venice and Genoa; 
and it is in every respect so exactly conformable to those 
which were sent into different places, that it removes all 
doubt of its being forged by some of his Catholic majesty’s 

In this will Philip begina with a candid enumeration of 
all the faults he had committed, and places at their head hia 
diimerical aoheme of universal monarchy, the absurdity of 
which he earnestly endeavours to make his suecesaor sensible 
of by his example and by that of Charles V., his father, 
whose instructions he adds to his own, although he confesses 
ha had not profited by them. To this he joins the memoirs 
which had been left him by that BmporoT,t to the end that 
Philip III. mig^ht always ke^them together. The Emperor 
Charles V., being in the flower of bis age, and of a healthy 


* NotwithitsBding what M. de Sully sayi hare, the piece which in 
hia Memoirs is ontiU^ ** Testament da Boi d’Espagne” is neither the 
genuine Uttar will of that prince,, nor even a withful extract of it: 
which may easily be discoTerad by oompar^ it with the particular 
and dwumstantial one which M. de Thon gives ua (Liv. cxx.) But 
it might happen that this writing, which was likewi^ called 
•traetion du Boi d’Espagne ^ son Fils,” might really have been a 
aeoret, and have nothing more in common with the will and testament 
af this prince than its being drawn as is evident, in tha same spirit^ 
and in oonformity to the eame maxims, without the precantion thst if 
eommonly used in writings designed to ^ made public. ^ to tha 
anbatenaatheioot it is given us in tbo “ChRinologie Saptennaim'* iii.llia 
aBBBs manner as in these Memoiis, only in a diflbnnt style and oidark 

t M. da Thou finds nothing in tha last will of Philip XL oamparahla 
la tha wisdom of the dlspoaitUns and the dignity of. amaeaian dwnB 
iuthahafGhadas^Tr* 
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and viHorouB oonstitutioBy maator of Spain and Gomiai^ 
ooTOFed with g^oiy, and elated with bucoom^ fbnned tb 
dei^ of Bubduinff the Infidels, and leuniting all the powers 
of Europe, well aB all the reUgionB^ to hii. jhfber many 
yean spent in fruitless attempts, ho quitted his crown, and 
with it all his diimerical projects. Philip XL, his son, 
Buffisred himsidf to be taken in the Bsme snare, and sno* 
eeeded still worse, which he was desuons his sueoesBer 
should know. The difierence of religionB, laws, and aiasmen 
among the Europeans ; their almost equd knowledge of the 
art of war, the great number of strong cities with which Eii* 
rope is filled, and which made as many long^ and* paiaM 
sieges necessary; the inconstancy of the several nations, 
who are always r^y to obey the first comer who offers to 
aasiat them in repeUing a domination which it had taken im- 
mense labours to estaolish ; all these Philip repaesented m 
inaurmountable obstades to so great a design. 

He acknowledges that he had not been of the saira 

opinion ; that the impetuosity of youth had prevente d him 
firom making those prudent reflections at first, and that afiber- 
wards, two great victones, and the divisions which tore tb 
kingdom of Prance to piecea, contributed to contmue hie 
infatuation, and to makakliim reject with disdain all the oflbiw 
that bad been made him for an advantageous peace. And 
as he thought he had reason to fear that his son would not 
make a beUer uae of his understanding, it was by a decluoi^ 
tion of all that a ridiculous ambition had made him unwisely 
undertake, that he sought to cure him. 

He therefore acknowledges as a fault his having endea- 
voured to get himaelf declared emperor of all the New Worlds 
he acouses himself of a design to invade Italy upon frivaloua 
pretences; to conquer the k^doms of €h^ Britain and 
Ireland, a project which in six years had cost him twenty 
ndUions in preparations only for a fleet, wdth which he ezp 
pected te overwhelin this power: this was the fle^t oalled 
the Invincible Armada, which, however, was reduced to ne- 
thmg at one stroke, in 1586, as soon as it aet out ; to bring 
Ae Low Countries into sulrjMtian ; to overthrow the PrencE 
tnanarchy, by ti^g advantage of the waaJmeos of the hMfi 
kiag, and pasvaUing ujpem Ua enigeo^ e^eoially the oedm^ 
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■Uitici, to revolt ; and lastly, to deprive his own uncle Fer- 
^iiand, and MaximDian, Kiug of the Eomans, his nephew,* 
nf the empire. He observes that those intrigues cost him 
above six hundred millions of ducats ;t a proof of which he 
tells his son he would find in the accounts which he had left 
in his cabinet, drawn up and written by himself. He blames 
himself less for bis profusion of money than that of human 
blood which he caused to be shed ; and indeed the confession 
he makes, that he had sacrificed twenty millions of men to 
his lust of dominion, and laid more countries waste than all 
those he poBsesBed in Europe, is enough to raise horror in 
every mind not wholly divested of humanity. 

what has been the effect of all this ? This is the reflec- 
tion which he proposes to his son. Providence, os if it had 
thought itself concerned to prevent such wicked designs from 
succeeding, caused him to lose Germany, by the jealousy 
and hatred of his own relations ; England, by the winds and 
storms ; Ireland, by the treachery of its inhabitants, whom 
its great distance secured from his resentment ; France, by 
the instability of the people and their avorsion to a foreign 
domination, $ and lastly, by the great qualities of their king. 
So that the mighty preparations he had made, and the tor- 
rents of blood that had been shed,* procured him no other 


• ** Philip 11. was called the devil of the south, * Damonum meri- 
dlanum,’ brauso he troubled all Europe, in tlie south of which Spain 
lies.’' (Notes on * La Honriade.’) 

t F. Matthieu says, that the Indies yielded to the King of Spain two 
hundred and sixty millions of gold in the space of sixty-four years; 
and that he might have conquered all Turkey with that treasure only 
which he spent in Flanders. (Tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 866.) 

t In the genuine latter will of Philip II. is an ortide with regard to 
Hm&ry IV., tlie omission of which in our Memoirs is suffident to prove 
that the piece to which this name is given is supposititious—namoly, 
that this prince being troubled with strong remorse of conscience fbr 
the nsnrpation of the kingdom of Navarre, recommends to his son what 
had been before recommended to himself by his fisther— namdy, to 
cause this point to be careftilly examined by the most able lawyers, in 
order to restore the crown to its rightful owner, if it ought to be done, 
aooording to equity. Charles V. had said as much to Philip II., and 

IMinand and Isabdia to Charles V In this numner to 

itibr the execution of a disposition known to be jnst to a suooessor 
who, ooe might be assnred, would pay no rtjgtrd to it, is what M. de 
Thou ealls an impudent trifling with the Deity. 
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advantage than the acquisition of the little kingdom of Por- 
tugal to his dommions. 

After this, Philip made a more particular application of 
these instructions to the person ana situation or the heir to 
his throne, and reduced to the following artides the politics 
from which no king of Spain ought ever to depart, and Philip 
111. less than any other, on account of his tender age : these 
jirticles were, first, to maintain with France the peace which 
Philip II. himself hoped to have concluded before his death, 
and this as well in consideration of his own interest and 
quiet as out of regard to his people : to keep up a good cor- 
respondence with the pope, and to strengthen it by having 
always a great many cardinals in his interest : to be upon 
fnendly terms with the Emperor and his family ; nevertheless, 
not to suffer the pensions to pass through his hands, which 
Ills interest required he should continue to the electors, 
princes, and prelates of Germany, in order to keep them 
always attached to him by those h^gesses ; at the same time 
to take core to foment divisions among them, which would 
afford him the means of turning to his advantage those oppor- 
tumties that time might produce for acquiring the empire : 
to be more vigilant on the side of Germany, as there is a 
RTcater multiplicity of interests in the northern countries 
than in any other place. Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
were powers fixim which he thought there was little to be 
apprehended ; the first, not only on account of its dis- 
tance, but because the policy of the princes its neighbours, 
as well as its oym, being mistaken, made the King of Poland 
rather the minister than the master of his subjects : the two 
others, by reason of their distance likewise, loined to their 
j^verty and unskilfulness in war, were as little to be feared, 
took care not to say the same with regard to Srance. 
glimd, and Flanders, which he considex^as powers very 
against which he recommended his 
his guard. 

fcapect to Englond,* his advice was, to neglect 
prevent the three crowns which comprise the 
untish Isles from being placed on the same head, an event 

MiJ at the point of death, when epeaking of 
cam relianb," •• Peace with tlie 
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JiUoli this able politician, irom a spirit of prediction, men- 
tioned as very near ; and for that purpose not to regret the 
IBoney which was distributed in those islands to makeparti- 
and to continue filling them with spies, but of a different 
<dlaSB from those that were then there, whose fidelity Philip 
H. thought he had reason to suspect. To cultivate carefully 
ibose divkions which a diversify of relimons might produce 
in that state, as well as in franco : ho considered those 
which the League gave rise to amongst us as things now old 
and useless, smoe we had a king of Hoard's capacity ; but 
to give occasion for many other civil discords in each of 
those two states, and especially such as might keep them in 
war against each other, or at least in distrust and suspicion, 
which might be done by favouring the protonsions of one 
upon the other, to which their mutual hatred naturally in- 
cited them. To considor as the greatest misfortune imagin- 
able, that stroke which should join the Umted Provinces and 
those two powers, already united amongst themselves, in one 
common interest ; since from thence must naturally result 
a power capable, says he, of subjecting sea and land. To 
find means to exclude all the princes of Europe from the 
navigation of the two Indies, an attempt which could meet 
with no obstructions but from those three powers ; and less 
from Prance than the two others, because she had no marine ; 
a new motive for gaining possession of the Low Countries, 
an^et more, of E4gland. 

, PLowever, amidst, all these councils which Philip gave his 
MieoosBor, he novar advised him to enter into any war, not 
even with the rebelB in the Low Countries, but earnestly 
fiksoaded him from it. The conduct ho recommended to be 
jobserved with the Arovinces was, to grant a general pardon 
jtiiere^ to requite nothing of the people but that they should 
admowledge the Spanish authorify ; to watch the behaviour 
nf tiie govemoxB, ministen, andnffioers who were maintamed 
there ; not to continue them Jao long, nor to give tfamn too 
absolute a power, because ih^jrapld be the persons whom 
there woula be the most xeasohtb fear, if ever they enter- 
tibed a design of heading the pitrfy. 

If, however, Spm oomd not avoid engaginff in a wsiT, 
nUip was not willina that bis snccessor shoiud be depriv^ 
of that knowledge whioh expeiienoe had given him m this 
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Tespeet. ISe spprised him thit, if he proposed not to nnk 
unier it, he must not undeFtako airar but in eudifavouxaUe 
opportunitieB ae might from time to time present themaelyeB, 
such as changes in tbe government, civil diasensions, faults 
or necessities of the sovereigns, &c. That maxim of Fhilm, 
that a prince should make himself acquainted even v^ith the 
most particular inclinations of the princes his neighbours, 
is BO true, and of such vast importance, that no change 
should ever happen in the states about him, but what he 
should be prepared for, and be in readiness to take imme- 
diate advantage of. He concluded this article by showing 
the new king that he is answOTable for his actions at the 
tribunal of a God who jud^ wars, and, unhappily, not 
by the same rules which warUke princes lay down for them- 
selves. 

After these majunis, which regarded only the government 
abroad, Philip proceeded to those which he thought neces- 
sary for the government at home. He held it just that a 
king of Spain, having nations under his command between 
whose customs and manners there was as great a diifarenoe 
as disttpice in their realms, should study to govern each 
according to their respective character, and all with gentle- 
ness and moderation ; that he should be acquainted with the 
talents and dispositions of his counciUoTs and seeretaries, 
and choose them himself ; that he should likewise expedite 
all his despatches, and render himself expert in the use of 
ciphers, that he might not expose a secret of consequence to 
be betnyed by a confidant : that he should be carehil to 
seek for men of honour and sufficient abilities to bestow 
employments upon : that he should avoid giving any person 
imy great cause of complaint, especially those of mgh qua- 
lity ; he observed that tne prince, his eldest son^* suf- 
fered by it ; and that he should make a just distinction 
between the ancient and tbe new nobility, in order to ad- 
vaim 'tbe latter, as being generaUy suscej^ble of pure and 
disinterested sentiments : that he should lessen the number 
of the persw who wore emp^ed in the revenues, adminis- 
tsation of justice, and the oflmrs of the household ; and 

*^telos,Ptliifleor6pidn:ltwubyerderOfhiilktlMrtlwthe 
M life} and it oppesn that bis crime wo rather gabiiiis ow^llie 
SActiODS of tbe grandees than treating them with contempt. 
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recommeaded the Bame conduct to be observed with remd 
to the ecdesiasticB ; to which he added, that they as weu as 
others ought to contribute to the necessities of the state, 
not only because they could better afford it on account of 
their riches, but likewise because it became necessary for 
them to do so, if they would not forfeit the respect that was 
due to their character, by luxury, sloth, and impiety, the 
ordinary fruits of great riches, and the indolence in which 
they lived ; but that he should increase the number of mer- 
chants, husbandmen, artists, and soldiers ; by whose industry, 
labour, and f^ality alone, a state is supported against the 
ruin with which it is threatened by the dissoluteness of the 
other ranks. All principles which, like these, tend to 
maintain subordination and economy in a state, against cor- 
ruption and disorder, merit praises from whatever mouth 
th^ proceed. 

Philip closed his will with the article relating to domestic 
dispositions. He enjoined his successor to fulfil the pro- 
mises and other clauses of the Infanta his sister's marriage. 
He proposed a match for the youn^ king, in which he had 
already made some advances, and pnvately regukted all the 
articles, which ho informed him he would find in the hands 
of Loo. He observed, that no king ever loved his father's 
favourite ; yet, notwithstanding, he would propose Chris- 
topber de Mora for his confidant, who had heen his own. 
PhilTp 111. chose rather to prove the truth of the observa- 
tion than comply with the request, and gave Mora’s place 
to the Marquis of Doria. He required, as an instance of 
respect due to the memory of a mthor, that all those per- 
sons to whom he had given employments should be con- 
tinued in them ; but he expressed himself in such a manner 
with regard to this article, as showed he rather wished than 
hoped &r a compliance with it. Ho recommended to his son 
the doctors OlHus and Vergius, who luid attended him in bis 
illneBs. He mentioned Antonio Perez* as a dangerouamasi, 


* Antonio Perez had been cliief minister to Philip IL, with whom he 
feU into diamoe, for reasons which have no manner of relation to 

snlject (tf Uieae Memoirs; he retired to Paris, where he died in laiU 
He was a great politician, and a man of very eoniideraUe paxtii |ha 
foUowing maxim was one of his, which iDcludes a deal of meaninir In 
three worde, namely, **Boma, Consego, Pioiagd^^ that ie» "Oaln over 
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with whom it was neoesBaiy he should be reconciled * and 
afterwards not to permit him to stay either in Franooi, 
iFlanders, or I^Mun especiidl^, but in the useleBB country of 
Italy. Philip concluaes this piece with a Bhort maxim : to 
love Qod, to endeavour to be virtuous, and to profit b^ the 
precepts of a father. It must be confesBed, that in this will 
there are likewise many more instances of piety^ and resig- 
nation to the will of God, who, be said, had in mercy chastised 
him in this life rather than in the other. 

The first of these articles which was executed by the King 
of Spain, was that relating to his marriage with the Arch- 
duchess of Gratz.t He sent immediately after the death of 
his father to demand her in marriage, and in the beginning 
of the year following she set out for Spain, accompanied by 
her brother, the Archduke Albert, with whom sne landed 
upon the coast of Marseilles, for the benefit of that air. The 
Duke of Guise, who was governor of the province, having 
notice of it, sent to let the king know of her arrival, and re- 
ceived orders to give this princess a very honourable recep- 
tion ; his majei£y destined fifty thousand crowns to be 
expended for that purpose, and ordered them to be paid at 
Marseillos. 1 was upon the point of sending thither to direct 
how this money was to be disposed of either La Fond, or 
another of my domestics, who was only a footman of my 
wife's, a man of low stature and mean figure, but in whdtai 
1 had discovered so much capacity, fidelity, and prudence, 
that 1 thought I ought to endeavour his establishment ; but 
there was no occasion for it : a person 1 had upon the spot 
was sufficient, for the archduchess, notwithstanding the so- 
licitations that were made her by the Duke of Ghiise and the 
city of Marseilles, to avoid the ceremonial, would not enter 
any of the great cities, but ordered tents to be let up upon the 
shore, where she rested, and heard mass ; the archduke, indeed, 

the court of Homo, compose the council of proper persons, and be 
maner at sea.** » 

• “ He his coffin to be brought him, which was made of 

• death’s-head to be laid upon a buflbt, with a crown of 
^ (8«> Ohronologie Septennaiie, ann. 15B6, where may be 
an account <rfaU that this prince said snd did in 
bis iMiiUness,^ histovy also of his pubUo and private life.) 
t Margaretef Austria, daughter cf the Archduke of Gluts. 

TOL. II. X 
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was so devout as to Titit the ehurofaes at lid^uaeOles, hnt 
mat to them incognito, and without any tiain, an^ after 
kusing the relics, return^, without either eating or drinking. 

This marriam united the two branohes of the house of 
Austria by a double tie, the deceased King of Spain having 
already, on the 6th of May, the preceding year, married the 
Infanta Isabella, his daughter, to the Archduke Albert, who 
for that purpose had divested himself of the cardinal's purple. 
This princess had, nominally, a very large portion, since it 
was made up of no less than the seventeen provinces of the 
Low Countries, Eranche-Comt6 and Gharolaas : but the addi- 
tional clauses which were inserted, that this new sovereign 
should be excluded from any commerce in the Indies, and 
not suffered to permit in his States the exercise of any reli- 
gion but the xloman Catholic, without which the donation 
was made veid, reduced it, in effect, to nothing, by the di£Ei- 
culty he would find in obliging the Elemings to accept of 
Buch hard comditions. 

. The archduke, till he could go in person to Flanders, to 
remove all these obstacles, sent the High Admiral of Arragon 
thither,** in the quality of his lieutenaut-goneral, who per- 
formed some actions on the frontiers of Germany ; and after- 
wards his cousin, the Cardinal Andr6, who issued many edicts, 
but without effect. The house of Austria began to think 
there was danger in delays; the archduke therefore went 
hims^ into the Low Countries, taking with him his bride, on 
the 6th of September this year, the remainder of which was 
lipent ill threatenings on his side, which likewise produced 
nothiiig, so that there was a necessity for coming to open 
force ; and this was the beginning of that long and bloody 
' war between Spain and the Flemings, the progress and event 
.of which 1 shall take notice of each year. 

itb'the same time that the marriage of his Catholic ma- 
jesty was celebrated in Spain, that of the Princess Catherine 
w^U 'the Prince of Bart was celebrated at Paris. It was 

• Consult the Chronologie Septeniudre for the years 15B8-9, both as 
to those military expeditions, and as to all that is her# said of the 
marriage of the King and the Inianta of Spain, (liatthien, ibid., 
p. toS, ftc.) 

t Henry, Duke of Bar, who became Duke o(IiORmiiia after the daali 
of his &ther, Charles IL ** The king gave Ids sisici; at hwatoiilegt^ 
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upon tLifl eBtablishment tliat the nmoeis at length ^ed 
her destiny, hitherto so uncertain, during the Hfe of Queen 
Catherine it was first proposed to marry her to the Duke of 
Alen 9 on, but Henry 111. would not consent to it, on account 
of the hatred he bore to his brother. Afterwarck, they talked 
of giving her to Henry III. himself, but this the oueen- 
mother opposed, through the aversion she had to the ramily 
of Navarre. The princess, in her turn, refused the old Duke 
of Lorraine, because he had children hj a former marriage. 
The King of Spain demanded her, on condition of a stnct 
union between the King of Navarre and himself, which the first 
of these princes would not hear of. The princess was after- 
wards sought by the Duke of Savoy, but under circumstances 
wherein this marriage might prove prejudicial to the Protest- 
ant religion, and therefore the Protestants themselves threw 
(lifficulties in the way. She would not have the Priikoe of 
Cond^ on account of hie poverty, and refused the King of 
Scotland without giving any good reason for it. The Pnnee 
of Anhalt made likewise his advances. And in those trans- 
ports of anger with which she was sometimes animated 
against the king her brother, she reproached him that lie 
^ ould have thrown her into the arms of three or four other* 
foreign princes, or, os she called them, gentlem^, for the* 
payment of their subsidies. Lastly, her inclination M the 
Count of SoisBons made her rmect the Duke.of Montpensier, 
who was a suitable match for her. At length, ihe neoesoily 
of procuring an establishment determined 'her to accept 
Prince of Bar. ' ^ 

This designed marriage was no sooner made puib)tc,.t)han 
the occlesiasticB in general, and the French bishops in pai^ . 
iiciilfur, then assembled at Paris, found, in the difi&Mee of 
religion of the two parties, a reason for preventing its coiidar 
sion, which they md not suffer to escape them. TluHmt 
measure they took was to hinder, at B^e, with all their 
power, the de^atching of the dispensation, without wkioh 
th^ imagined it was not possible to proceed to the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. In this respect they could not Bare 
trusted the care eff their interests to one more iaithAd than 

time httndrad thoasuid crowns of sold for her portfoD." isvb the Us- 
toriaa MsttUen. (]Md.p.i7S.) r- * / 

X2 
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D’Ornt, who, nevertheless, was sent to this court to manage 
those of the king. But this is not the first time, nor will 
it be the last, that this ecclesiastic has sufibred from me the 
reproach of having not only exceeded, but betrayed his com- 
miBsion. If 1 may give credit to the memorial from Borne, 
w'hich has been already mentioned, D’Ossat, in the name of 
the whole party of whom he was the instrument, neglected 
nothing to cUssuade the pope from granting the dispensation, 
which he was particularly employed by his majesty to solicit. 
These persons gave bis holiness to understand, that if he con- 
tinued firm in his refusal to grant this favour, it would pro- 
duce two things equally to be desired ; one, that the princess 
would turn Catholic ; the other, that such a change would be 
thought by the Protestants an efiect of the violence used to 
her by the king her brother for that purpose, which would 
increase tlie distrust they already openly showed of his ma* 
jasty, make them consider him as their enemy and declared 
persecutor, and bring on, at length, that intestine war which, 
according to them, was so much to be desired for the interests 
of the hdy father and the true religion. 

The clergy did not stop here ; they made remonstrances 
severe enough to merit the title of threats. His majesty had 
the complaisance to listen to them, and permitted a confer- 
ence to be held, in which Br. Du Vol on one side, and the minis- 
ter Tilenus on the other, endeavouring to support their cause, 
debated with much heat, and, in my opinion, to little purpose, 
though each boasted afterwards that he had vanquished his 
adversary. I speak as one who was a witness of the dispute, 
for 1 Bunered myself to be drawn along with the crowd which 
nm thither as to a very interesting spectacle. 1 did not 
come in till towards the conclusion, when the two disputants 
were beginning to sink under their fatigue. I know not for 
what reason they were desirous of making me play the port 
of a judge upon 4:1118 occasion, probably blouse they were in- 
formed 1 had been employed by his majesty to draw up the 
articles of marrii^ between the Frinoess Catherine and the 
Prince of Bar. ^They were beginning to repeat to me all the 
points of a dispute which had already taken up sevml hours, 
out 1 earnestly entreated them to spare me either this troul^ 
or this honour, telling them that, if two such learned men had 
not been able to reconcile the canon ani deereea of the pope 
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'vvith the Holy Scriptures, or to prove that such a task was im- 
possible, it could not be expend that an ignorant person 
like myself should be equal to it ; and this was really my 
opinion. 

This conference not having produced all the effects the 
clergy expected from it,* and finding likewise that they suc- 
ceeded no better at Home, they declared that nothing should 
be capable of prevailing upon them to give their consent to 
this marriage. Little regard would Imve been paid to this, 
but us it was necessary that a bishop should perform the 
ceremony, and as all those gentlemen held together, hence 
arose an obstacle, upon which they founded their last hopes. 

In this perplexity the king determined to have recourse to 
the Archbishop of ^uen,t from whom, being his natural 
brother, and obliged to him for the bishopric, more complais- 
ance was to be expected ; besides, his majesty, as well as all 
Franco, knew this prelate to be not very scrupulous (to say 
no more) in matters of religion. However, upon the 
proposition made him by the king, the archbishop, like de- 
\o\it rebel, overwhelmed him with citations, as often ill as 
well chosen, from the holy fathers, the holy canons, and the 
Holy Scriptures. The king, astonished, as may be well ima* 
gined, at such uncommon language from a qan who generally 
talked of quite different matters, could hardly reft^ from 
laughing in his face, asking him by what miracle it was that 
he had become so learned and conscientious P Supposing, 
however, the archbishop mipht be wrought upon by serious 
arguments to comply, he tried their efficacy, but finding him 
still untractable, he grew angry, and reproached him with his 
ingratitude : “ .And since you carry it so nigh,” added the king, 
resuming his first air of pleasantry, “ 1 will send you a great 
doctor, your usual confessor, who is wonderfully skilful in 
cases of conscience.” This great doctor and director of 
consciences was Boquelaure, an old companion of Monsieur 
dc Uouen, and an actual sharer in his debauches, and by 

* P^cefixe Mys, that the king, not being able tog|pcompUsh lier oen- 
ven ion, though he made use of threats, said one ol^ to the Duke of 
cousin, *tis your ousiiiess to break her.” 

t Charles, the naturu son of Antouy of Navarre Mademoiselle 
de la BerandiSce de la Ouicbe^ otherwlae called La Rouet, who was one 
of the maids of boooiir to the ^ueen-motber. 
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whose entreaty he had obtained the archbishopric. The pre. 
late understood peifeotly well the meaning of this slight threat, 
and the embarrassment he appeared to be in was a proof that 
he was under some apprehcnsious of those great advantages 
which an accustomed familiarity would give Boquelaure over 
him, without the addition of those which he derived from that 
wit which all the court acknowledged to be free, ingenious, 
and fruitful in the most happy sallies ; and the archbishop 
himself was not often guilty of carrying too far the respect 
due to the episcopal character. 

The king having quitted Monsieur dc Bouen, sent for 
Boquelaure; ^^Do you know, Boquelaure,*’ said he to him, 
that your archbishop takes upon him to play the prelate 
and doctor, and would quote the holy canons to me, of which 
1 beliove he understands as little as you or 1 ; however, by 
his refusal my sister’s marriage is stopped : therefore, pray 
g« to him, and talk to him as you used to do, and put him in 
mind of past times.” 

“ By the Lord, Sire,” replied Boquelaure, “ this is not well 
done of him ; for it is high time, in my opinion, that our 
sister Kate should taste the sweets of marriage. But pray, 
Sire, tell me what reasons this fine fellow of a bishop gave 
you for his refusal — he seldom has much better to give than 
myself. 1 will go to him and teach him his duty.” He did 
not fail to perform his promise. “ What is this 1 hoar, arch- 
bishop?” said he, as soon as be entered his apartment; 
“ they tell mo you have been playing the coxcomb ; by the 
Lord, I will not sufibr it : it derogates too much from my 
honour, since ewerj one says you are governed by me. Know 
you not that at your entreaty 1 became your security to the 
king, when 1 prevailed upon him to give you the arch- 
bishopric of Bouen ? theremre 1 desire you would not make 
* ne out a liar, by continuing thus obstinately to act like a 
fool : this might do between you and 1, who are often seen 
quarrelling at dice, but such disputes must not be thought 
of when our master’s sonice and his absolute commands are 
in question.” # 

"Merciful Goa !” replied Monsieur de Bouen, " what is this 
you would have me to do, Boquelaure? What! must I 
make myself ridiculous, and suffisr the i^eproaohes of all the 
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other prelates, by ml action which, the whole world agrees is 
unjustifiable, ana which erenr one of the bishope to whom it 
has been proposed by the king has lefiised r’ “Hold a 
little, pray,’* interrupted Boquemure: “ ^lere is a wide differ- 
ence between them and you ; for those men have puzzled 
their brains so much about Greek and Latin, that they are 
become fools ; and you are the* king’s brother, and obliged 
to obey all his commands without any hesitation : the kmg 
did not make you an archbishop to preach to him and quote 
the canons, but to do whatever his service required : if you 
continue this perverseness and obstinacy, 1 will acquaint 
Jeanneton de Condom, Bernarde I'Eveillde, and master 
Julian, with the whole story. Do you understand meP 
don’t let me tell you this a second time ; know, that nothing 
ought to be so dear to you as the king’s favour, which^ to- 
gether with my solicitations, have done you more good than 
all the Greek and Latin of the others. By the Lord, it is a 
fine thing to hear you talk of the canons, of which you know 
as little as of high-German.” Monsieur de Bouen endea- 
voured to persuade him that he ought to quit his ludicrous 
style, whicn was agreeable enough when he was in his youth, 
and hinted something concerning paradise to him. “ How I 
paradise!” interrupted Boquelaure: “are you such on ass 
os to talk of a place where you have never been, where you 
know not what is doing, or whether you shall be admitted 
when you attempt to get in P” “ Yes, yes,” said the arch- 
bishop, 1 shall be admitted there, do not doubt of it.’* “ You 
t^k nnely,” said his companion, pressing still harder upon 
him : “ by the Lord, 1 believe pai^ise is as little designed 
for yon os the Louvre for me ; but let us lay aside a utide 
your paradise, your canons, and your conscience, and do you 
now resolve to marry the princess to the Prince of Bar — for 
if you fail, I shall tc^e from you three or four paltry Latm 
words that you have always in your mouth ; further y the eaid 
deponent knMoeth not: and then adieu to the cross and mitre, 
and what k worae, to your fine palace of Gaillon, and revenue 
Off tm tkouaand crowns.” ^ 

Many other thinga passed between these two men,* which 
zuay be guessed at bj^ this sample. Boquelaure would not 
leave the archbishop till he had him promise to maziy 
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the prmceBS ; and aooordmglj he was the peraon who per- 
fonned the oeremonj,* 1 received from both parties very 
magnifieent presents^ in return for the painB I had taken ; 
among others, a Spanish horse of great value, which was 
given me by the Duae of Lorraine : I sent him to his majesty, 
who ordered me to keep him. 

This was not the only occasion on which the clergy were 
against the king ; they made a more resolute and likewise a 
more important opposition to the registering the Edict of 
Nantes, which always appeared to them a difficult morsel to 
digest; as they had for almost a year held an assembly at 
Paris on this account, they had had time to prejudice the par> 
liament and other sovereign courts, as well as the Sorbonne, 
against tl^ edict. All these bodies, as soon as it was pub- 
lished, objected to it, and occasioned disorder that may be 
better im^ned than described. It was the subject of every 
conversation ; every one applied himself to criticise the edict, 
and to offer different arguments ogamst it, all which were far 
from being just, as well as the reasons tlie Parliament gave for 
not registoing it : but that candour and sincerity 1 have pro- 
fessed to observe hero in matters that nearest concern me, 
oblige me to confess that they were not absolutely to blame. 

Por example, the Protestants, by one of the articles of the 
edict, were permitted to call and hold all sorts of assemblies, 
convocations, Ac., when and where they pleased, without 
asking leave either of his majesty or the magistrates, and 
likewise to admit into them an foreigners whatever, without 
acquainting any superior tribunal : as also, on their side, to 
be present without license at the assemblies w^hich were held 
amongst the foreigners. It is yerj plain that a point as 
absolutely contraiy to all the laws of the kingdom, as preju- 

* ceremony was performed one Sunday morning,” aaya the 

Chronologie Septennaire **The king came to fetch the 

Lady Catherine, his aistor, when the waa dreaaed ; and leading her by 
the hand into bia cloaet, where her thturo apouie had come before her, 
he ordered M. the Archbiabop of Rouen to marry them, See., and that 
it waa hit pieaaure it ahould be aa Thia the archbiabop at flrat re- 
ftiaedj alleging that the uaual aolemnity ought to have been observed 
therein. To which the king very learnedly made answer, that hia 
presence aupplied the want of ail other solenmity, and that hia closet 
wis a oonaecratad place.” 
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dicid to the authority of the hsoff* the right of the magis- 
tracy, and the utility and quiet of tho p0O^e, could not him 
been obtained but by Btratvmm ; andr^n was upon this point 
likewise that the enemies of the Pjrotestants insist^ chiefly, 
in the several remonstrances they made to the king, ea^ 
alleging those arguments in which thty were most interested. 
The Parliament remonstrated that this article completed the 
ruin of their authority, which the clergy had ali^y con- 
iined to such narrow limits, as well as the king*B (for it was 
pretended that these two authorities urere so closely con- 
nected that they could not be separated) ; that if appe^ 
against the irregular exercise of ecclesiastical authority 
should be taken away, they would have only the shadow of 
any power. The clergy and the Sorbonne complained of the 
superiority this concession would give the Protestant over 
the Catholic Church in France, which had never been pos- 
sessed of BO large a power in its jurisdiction : and this was 
certainly true. Lastly, they enumerated all the bad conse- 
quences which this absolute independence of the French 
Huguenots might produce, either among themselves or their 
associations with all the enemies of France in Europe. 

The king, in his reply to these remonstrances, observed 
that be could not conceive how so important an article hod 
b^n passed over in the edict without any difficulty, as he 
did not remember that anything whatever had Imn then 
said to him about it, though he had ordered them to give 
their opinions respecting afl the new articles, or those of the 
greatest importance : however, be promised to inquire fully 
into it, after which he would give the Parliament an answer, 
or make such provisions os should give them entire satisfac- 
tion. When they left him, he immediately sent for me, and 
showing me the edict, I concealed from him none of the 

* ** This point,” says the Septennoire, ** the Marshal de Bouillon had 
managed with some persons, who perhaps were not aware of the danger 
of It; but the Blear ^rthier, who was agent for the clergy, and Bishop 
of Bietpe, disputed it so warmly with the marshal in the presence of 
the king, that, after hearing his reasons, and in regard of the importance 
of the point itself^ his ordered it to be erased.” (Ann. 1S99, 

p. 66. This account of M. Cayet’s agrees with that of F. Mattbieu, 
tom. iL liv. U. pp. 280 et seq.) 
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■entimonts 1 have delivered here : I added, that by too great 
zeal to make this article advantageous for the Protestants, 1 
thought he was doing them a mischief, in that it would ^ve 
large scope for all the slander that would be invented a^inst 
the worthy men of the party, of their intriguing with foreigners 
amnst the state, or of suflering themselves to be suborned. 

king approved of all I said, and ordered me not to men- 
tion it, or take the least notice that he had spoken to me on 
the subject, because he vrished that I should be present at 
an assembly (which he would convoke) of all the most con- 
siderable Protestants, in order to represent to them the in- 
conveniences of this article, and to induce them to consent 
to its modification, where, by mv supporting this proposition, 
as being for the advantage of his majesty’s service, he did 
not doubt but my arguments and influence would have cou- 
aiderable effect. 1 promised to act accordingly; and the 
king then sent for Schomborg, the President De I'hon, Calig- 
non, and Jeannin, who had been commissioned to treat with 
the Protestants, and in some degree reproached them with 
having passed so important an article — and at which all the 
clergy were offended — without any difficulty, or acquainting 
him with it. De Schomberg and De Thou, who were the two 
principal persons, made no other excuse than that Messieurs 
w Bouillon, La Tr^mouille, Du Plessis, their mmisters, and 
the Protestant deputies, were so obstinate respecting it, 
nay, had even used threats of retiring, and rejecting the 
whole of the edict if this article did not pass ; that consider- 
ing the state of France, and the peace with Spain not being 
certain, they judged it to be more advisable to accede to it, 
than, by breoking off the conference, to throw the kingdom 
again into its former confusion, a point to which they saw 
both Huguenots and Catholics (though with different views) 
tending. The king having represented this to the syndic 
Berthiar, and observed tlmt Messieurs de Schomberg, de 
Thou, and Jeannin having been always good Catholics, he 
had left evei^hing to them, believing that they would not 
fittl to proviae carefully for whatever related to the Catholic 
leligion and its church. To this B^hier, aomewhat irri- 
tat^ made answer that when the same thmg had been 
alleged in the assembly of the clergy, many of the most 
zealous had observed that it was not Burprismg so little care 
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had been taken in the affiiin mentioned by his majesty, sinee 
eveiT one knew the deputies woto veiy iniraerent CathoHcs, 
iieiwer of them having for a longtime prayed to the saintik 
or kneeled before the image of the Virgin or the cross, and 
did not believe in indulgences, the merit of good works, 
prayers for the dead, purgatory, pilgrimages, nor fasts by 
distinction of food ;* therefore he entreated his mi^esty, in 
the name of all the clergy of the kingdom (as he was a good 
Catholic and believed in all these things), to remove the 
scandal so pernicious an article would occasion, without pay- 
ing any fuHher attention to the opinions of those who had 
been appointed to draw up the edict, since they were con- 
sidered by many to have as little faith in the doctrines of the 
Catholic as the* Protestant Ohurch. The king assured Ber- 
thier that he would immediately act in such a manner as 
should give satisfaction to all parties, provided they would 
listen to reason. 

On the following day I repaired to the general assembly, 
which was convoked, of all the principal Protestants who were 
at this time in Paris, and to which 1 had been invited the 
day before, in the belief, perhaps, that 1 should refuse to 
come, as 1 had done on previous occasions. As I entered, 
the l)uke de Bouillon said to me, ** By what 1 see, sir, we 
shall at last have the happiness you have so often denied ua, 
that is, to find you among us in settling our affairs ; and we 
cannot hut conclude, since you have taken this trouble, that 
it is not without particular reasons.’* I replied that on the 
former occasions 1 was so occupied in settling the state 

* If a certain private conversation bo true, which ]>*Aubign€ makes 
the President De Thou to hold with the Duke de la Tr^imouille, when he 
was sent by his majesty to the assembly of the Calvinists, the sus- 
picions of the clergy would not bo Ul-tbunded. ** Tou have too much 
judgment,” says the president to him, ** not to know very well that, 

considering the point at which matters now stand, and the concessions 
we have already made you, the demands which you may make are not 
at their utmoat height. M. de Schomberg is a Lutheran, and very tu 
from being a good Calvinist; as for my own part, you shall know the 
inmost tbougfau of my heart.” (Tom. iii. lib. v. chap. L) Bat it is 
very probable that D'Aublgntf has related this oonversation npon Urn 
credit of persons not to be depmded on, as also some other pointnof 
his Metoiy, which at that time drew an anCt of parliamen* vgom Ike 
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the finances, that I had not been able to attend to anything 
elee ; but that having now finished that business, 1 had em- 
jployed the leisure it afforded to testify my zeal for the Pro- 
%stant religion, and for the service of them all, without any 
other design whatever, as 1 did not even know for what 
reason my presence had been requested in the assembly. 
“We believe you,’* said La Tremouille ; “ but whatever may 
be the cause of your coming hither, the company considers it 
as a favour.” 1 went, and seated myself between Messieurs 
de Mouy, de Clermont, and De Saint- Marie du Mont, who 
asked me if 1 was not informed of the reasons why the 
assembly had met. 1 answered in the negative. They then 
told me it was to consider an article which had been intro- 
duced into the edict, and which was disapproved by almost 
all the Protestants, except the Duke of Bouillon, La Tr^- 
mouille, Du Plessis, and some others in their interest. From 
what they had learnt, they continued, the author of the 
article was the Duke of Bouillon, who hoped by it to make 
his Church of Sedan one of the body of Protestant churches 
in France, without prejudicing his pretensions to be a foreign 
prince, in case he should get Sedan created a fief of the 
empire, • in order to take the rank of prince of it, without the 
opposition of any one, as he saw that not only the dukes and 
peers, but also the marshals of France, when his seniors, 
wished to take precedence of him ; but that all this being 
now too apparent, he would find very few to support the 
obnoxious article. I delivered my sentimonts to the assem- 
bly, which were approved of; and it was agreed that the 
article should be mtered, w^hich was done, together with 
several others, before the edict was agreed to.f There were 

* CoDBult the Life of the Duke of Bouillon, Ur. v. 

t The Edict of Nsntei was ratified on Thursday, the 25th of Fobniory, 
this same year, after many diflBcultiei started by the clergy, the uni- 
versity, and the parliament. It was upon this occasion that Henry IV. 
said to the bishops, “ You have exhorted me concerning my duly; IbI 
me now exhort you concerning yours; let us excite a mutual emulailMI 
in each other, which of us shall perform their ports the best. My pre^ 
decessors gave you good words; but I, with my grey jacket on, will 
show you good deeds: though 1 am all grizxlod without, yet 1 am all 
gold within; 1 will look into your papers, and opswer them os fkvour- 
ahly os 1 con." The following was the return he mode to the porlii^ 
ment, when they came to moke him remonstrances: ^^Yonseemeiniigf 
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many evil-disposed persons, both Protestants and Catholics, 
who secretly endeavoured to procure the total rejection of the 
edict, in order to throw France once more into all the miseriei 
of a civil war ; but the king’s wisdom and firmness surmountec 
all these difficulties, and brought the whole afifair to a peace' 
able termination. 

The king acted with the same prudence with respect tc 
some disaffected Catholics, who being unwilling to appeal 
openly themselves, brought one Martha Brossier, a pretender 
demoniac, in play, who had become the object of the people’i 
curiosity, who are always struck with the marvellous, whether 
true or false. It is, indeed, surprising that a matter so 
ridiculous in itself, and which was even below the considera- 
tion of the mob, should have been talked of for a year and a 
half, and become an affair of state. One half of the world 
suffer themselves to be dazzled by everything that seems 
supernatural, and others are kept in awe, not by the thing 
itself, but by the motives upon wiiich it is founded. Martha 
Brossier met with many protectors among the clergy, even as 
far as Borne, whither sfie took care to be carried. The king, 
without any extraordinary notice, allowed both the time and 
means necessary to make itself known ;• after which the whole 

closet, where I come to speak with you, not in my royal robes, nor 
with my sword and other military habiliments on, ai my predecessors 
were wont, nor like a prince who is to receive an ambassador, but clad 
like the father of a family, in his plain doublet, to speak familiarly with 
his children; what I have to say tn yon is, to entreat you would register, 
with the uiual solemnities, the edict which 1 have granted to those of 
the Calvinist relinon. What I have done is for the sake of peace, 
which I have concluded with the neighbouring TOwers around me, and 
would have the same observed within my own dominions.” After he 
had told them the reasons that induce him to grant this edict, ho 
added, “ Such as would hinder my edict flrom passing are for war, 
which I will to-morrow declare against the Protestants, but I will not 
carry it on, I will send them to it. I made the edict, and would have 
it observed: my will ought to be a suffleiont reason; for in an obedient 
state they never ask their prince any other. I am king, I speak to yon as 
B^, and I wiU be obeyed.” (Firof. ibid., and Journal d’Henri IV., ibid, 
o®®. •J*® in M. de Thou, and in Le Septennaire, anno 1699, the several 
modifleations which were added to the edict of Nantes, and all the 
conferences held on this oocasicci.) 

• We have a very curlona acooantof all that relates to this pretended 
deoumiac in M. de Tbon, at the beginning ofbook czxiii. ann. 1999, of 
which the IbUowliig it an abetract: one James Brossier, a baker at 
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trick ended in the general contempt of its authors and 
aotreas. 

The death of a great many persons of distinotion about 
thhi time afforded matter for other discourse. The Chancellor 
k Chivemy, Schomberg, and D'lncarville, all three members 
of the council of the finances, dying within a short time of each 
other, occasioned a great alteration of affairs : the seals were 

S 'ven to Belli^vre ; the office of comptroller-general, which 
’Incarville had possessed, was, at my solicitation, granted 
to De Vienne ; and that of superintendent of the finances 
was restored in my favour. Henry having sent for me to the 
garden of the Tuilleries, where he was walking, told me that 


Bomorantin in Sologne, taking a disliko to hio own trade, turned con- 
juror, with a design to travel about the country with his three daughters, 
Mvtha, Silvina, and Mary. The eldest, who is the person spoken of 
here, had succeeded so well, by the instructions which her father had 
given her to counterfeit a demoniac, that she imposed upon everybody 
at Orleans and Cleri, except Charles Miron, Bishop of Angers, who 
found out the imposture, by putting common water in the place of 
holy water, and holy in the place of common ; by repeating a verse 
from Virgil instead of the beginning of the exorcism, and touching her 
with a key instead of his episcopal crosier. This did not hinder her 
from coming to Paris, where she pitched upon the church of 8t. Ge- 
nevieve for the scone on which to show herself to the people, who 
flocked thither in great numbers. She imposed upon all the credulous 
ecclesiastics, and upon the Capuchins, who began to exorcise her in 
good earnest; and even upon some physicians whom Heniy IV. had 
sent to see her: though nil the rest deposed formally aga^t her, espe- 
cially Michael Marescot, one of the physicians, who publicly convicted 
her of nut understanding Greek or Latin, and having no greater ca- 
pacity than what is common to her sex: and, in short, of being an 
Lnpostor and an arrant cheat. But notwitbstauding all this, the oode- 
siastics and preachers knew so well liow to interest religion in this 
■ifitir, and the pretended demoniac played her part so well, that the 
arrdt of parliament, which enjoined her, as also her father, to return 
home, how wise and reasonable soever it was, occasioned strange mnr- 
muriiigs, and almost a revolt in Paris; and this gave the king a deal 
of uneasiness, who saw that what enemies he had remaining of the old 
League did appear again on this occasion. Alexander de la Boche- 
fouoault, Lord of Saint-Martin and Count of Randan, even undertook 
to revive this aflair, by causing Martha to be sent to Avignon, and 
thence to Rome, where she gain^ still more partisans. But, unluckily 
for her, Cardinal d'Ossat was there, who employed himself so effeotuaUy 
in this ailkir, that at length Martha and all her family saw themselves 
ttttei^ abandoned; and they lived and died despised and quite aiai- 
lahla (Conault alao the other historians.) 
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he was resolved to entrust the oaire of tlie finsnoes to one 
man only ; and, assuming a wary serious manner^ made me 
promise to give freelj my opinion of that man, when he should 
name him to me. Having assured him that I would, hei 
smiled, and tapping my oliMk, tcdd me 1 had reason to know 
him well, smce it was myself. His majesty bestowed on me 
likewise the post of surveyor of the highways, for which he 
sent me the patents, together with those of superintendent 
of the fortifications ; and Sancy, resigning himself np to bis 
usual whims,* having thought proper to retire from the 
council, and to give up the office of overseer of the works, the 
king added these employments likewise to the other favours 
he loaded me with. The appointments for the supermten* 
dency were settled at the rate of twenty thousand livres ; 
those of surveyor of the highways, and of raris in particular, 
were ten thousand livres. 

His maiesW was so well pleased with this method of fixing 
the rate of salaries, that he was likewise desirous of regulating 
in the same manner the gratuities he proposed to give roe ; 
as well, he said, to prevent me from expecting a gratuity for 
every considerable service 1 did him, as to spore himseli the 
trouble of causing all the presents he made me to be regis- 
tered, since without that I would not receive any ftom him, 
however trifling their value was ; he therefore declared to me 
that all those rewards and presents should for the future be 
comprised in one settled gratuity, which would be paid me 
the TOg^nning of every year, in the form of letters patent 
registered by the Parliament ; and asked me beforehand if 1 
was satisfied with the sum, which was sixty thousand livres, 
adding that it was his desire that with this money I should 
purchase estates, which 1 should be at liberty to dispose of in 
favour of such of my children as made themselves most 
worthy of my affection, in order to keep them more firmly 
attached to me. This goodness of the king merited my most 
grateful acknowledgments. However, this regulation which 
1 have mentioned here was not made till the year 1600, and 
did not begin to take place till the year 1601. 


• Joseph Bciliger, u wdl u onr author, speaks of M. de Ssncy as a 
tamllc, and os voy suldeot to enthusUstlo reveries. 
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Mademoiselle de Bourbon* died likewise ibis year ; andW 
Monsieur d'EspinaCyt Arebbisbop of Lyons, wbo may be said 
to have tastea of all kinds of fortune; then Madame la 
Conn^table, and after her Madame de Beaufort: these two 
last deaths made a prodigious noise everywhere, and were 
attended with a great similarity of very uncommon circum* 
stances; both were seized with a violent distemper that 
lasted only three or four days, and both, though extremely 
beautiful, became horribly disfigured, which, together with 
some other symptoms which at any other time would have 
been thought natural, or only the efibets of poison, raised a 
report in the world that the deaths of these two young ladies, 
as well as their elevation, was the work of the devil, who had 
now come to pay himseli' for the short felicity he had pro- 
cured them. And this was certainly believed, not only 
among the people, generally credulous to a high degree of 
foUy, but by the courtiers themselves. So prevalent at that 
time was the infection of trading in the occult sciences, and 
so groat were the hatred and envy to these two ladies, on 
account of the high rank they enjoyed. 

The following is what was related (as it is said) of the con- 
stable'st ]ad^% by the ladies who were then at her house : she 
was conversing gaily with them in her closet, when one of 
her women entered in great terror, and told her that a cer- 
tain person, who called himself a gentleman, and who had in- 
deed a good appearance, saving that he was quite black, and 
of a gigantic stature, had just entered her ante-chamber, and 
desired to speak to her obout afioirs of great consequence, 
which he could not communicate to any but herself. At 
every circumstance relating to this extraordinaiy courier, 
which the woman was ordered to describe minutely, the lady 
was seen to turn pale, and was so oppressed with grief, that 

* She was daughter to Henry I., Prince of Condd, by his first wife, 

' the Princoss of Neren, Marchioness de Tile, &c. 

f Peter d’Espinac: he had been a great partisan of the League: 
however, P. Matthieu aasuiei us that lie had done considerable services 
to Henry IV. against Spain (tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 906), and he ^vas an 
euloglum of his virtues. M. do Thou, on the contra^, rsprsaouts him 
in book xo. as an inoestuous and simoniacal person. 

X Louisa de Budoa, second wife to Henry, Constable de Montma- 
naajf was daughter to Jamss de Budoa, Viscount of Fortes. 
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...e could scarce tell her woman to entreat the gentleman, in 
her name, to defer his yisit to another time ; to which he^re- 
plied, in a tone that filled the messenger with horror, that 
since the lady would not come willingly, ho would take the 
trouble to go and seek her in her closet. She, who was still 
more afraia of a public than a private audience, resolved at 
last to go to him, but with all the marks of deep despair. 

The terrible message performed, she returned to her com* 
pony, bathed in tears, and half dead with dismay; she had 
onl}^ time to speak a few words to take leave of them, par- 
ticularly of three ladies who were her friends, and to assure 
them that she should never see them more. That instant 
she was seized with exquisite pains, and died, at the end of 
three days, inspiring ml who saw her with horror at the 
frightful change of every feature in her face. Of this story 
the wise thought as they ought to think. 

Madame de Beaufort was the weakest of her sgx with re- 
gard to divination ; she made no secret of her consulting with 
astrologers, and always had a great many of them, who never 
quitted her ; and wliat is most surprising, although she al- 
ways, doubtless, paid them welK yet they never foretold her 
anything but wW was disagreeable : one said that she should 
never be married but once; another, that she should die 
young ; a third, that she should take care of being with child ; 
and a fourth, that she should be betrayed by one of her 
friends. Hence proceeded that melancholy which oppressed 
her, and which she could never afterwards get rid of. Hra- 
cienne, one of her women, has since told me, that she would 
retire from all company to pass whole nights in grief, and in 
weeing, on account of these predictions. 

itoing then far advanced in her pregnancy, few persons 
will be at a loss to guess the cause of that misfortune which 
attended it. She was already greatly induposed both in body 
and mind, when, at the latter end of Lent, she was desirous of 
making one of the party with the king at Fontainebleau ; she ' 
stayed there but a few days. Hie king, who was not willing 
to incur the censure of keeping this lady with him during the 
Easter holidays, entreated ner to leave him to spend them at 
Fontainebleau, and to return herself to Paris.* Madame de 

* Accordioff to P. Mathieo (tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 316 ), ibe came to Fsria 

TOL. II. L 
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Beaufort received this order with tears ; it was still worse" 
when they came to part : Henry, on his side, more paa- 
flionately lond than ever of this lady, who had already brought 
him two sons, and a daughter, named Henrietta, did himself 

2 [ual violence. He conducted her half way to Paris ;* and 
though they proposed only au absence of a few days, yet 
they dreaded the moment of parting, as if it had been for a 
much longer time. Those who are inclined to give faith to 
presages, will lay some stress upon this relation. The two 
lovers several times renewed their parting endearments, and 
in everything they said to each other at that moment some 
people have pretended to find proofs of those presages of an 
inevitable fate. 

Madame de Beaufort spoke to the king as if for the last 
time ;t she recommended to him her chUdren, her house of 
Monceaux, and her domestics ; the king listened to her, but 
instead of .comforting her, gave way to sympathising grief. 
Again they took leave of each other, and a secret emotion 
again drew them to each other* s arms. Henry would not so 
easily have tom himself from her if the Marshal d’Omano, 
Boouelaure, and Frontenac, had not taken him away almost 
W force. At length they prevailed upon him to return to 
Fontainebleau ; and tho last words be said were to recom- 
mend his mistress to the conduct of LaYarenne, with orders 
to proyide evei^thing she wanted, and to conduct her safely 
to the hoose of Zamet, to whom he had chosen to confide the 
care of a person so dear to him. 

1 was at Paris when the Duchess of Beaufort arrived there ; 
and intending to go with my wife a few days after to receive 
the communion at Bosny, whither 1 carried the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, to whom 1 was desirous of showing the 
new buildings which the king’s liberality had enabled me to 
raise there, I thought 1 was under a necessity of waiting 
upon the duchess, to take my leave of her. Sm no longer 
* xemembered anything that had passed at St. G^ermssn, but 

in ordsr to have ths utidss of the punhase of Chateraneaf in BMohs 
enadited. 

* She laj at Mrion ths dsy bsfora whsnoe the king hor 

to the boat In which she embarked to oome down to the ArsensL 
t DAnbigne' speaks In the same manner of this psrting^ tonu iiLliv. 
T* oh* ilL 
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Wto me a most obliging reception; not daring to oplam 
herself clearly upon that ccnnplianee with her projects to 
which she so ardently wished to bring me, she contented her- 
self with endeavourii^ to enga^ me in her interests, by 
mingling with those deities which she showed but to few 
persons, words that carried a doable sense, and hinted tp me 
a boundless grandeur, if I would relax a little of the severity 
of my counsels to the king with regard to her. I, who was 
as little moved with the chimeras that filled her head, as 
with those she thought to inspire me with, pretended not to 
understand any part of a discourse so intelligible ; and an- 
swered her in equivocal terms, with general protestatians of 
respect, attachment, and devotion, which might bear any 
construction one chose. 

At my return home, I desired my wife to pay the same 
compliment to the duchess ; she was received with equal ten- 
derness : Madame de Beaufort, entreating her to love her, 
and to be with her as a friend, entered into confidences that 
would have seemed the last instance of the most intimate 


friendship to those who, like Madame de Bosny, were igno- 
rant that the duchess, who had no great share of under- 
standing, was not vexy delicate in the choice of her confi- 
dants it was her highest pleasure to entertain at first sight 
any person with her schemes and expectations; and the 
more those she conversed with were her inferiors, tiie less 
restraint she laid on herself ; for then she no longer guarded 
her expressions, and often assumed the airs of a queen. 

She had as little caution with respect to what really hap- 
pened, M to what she was in expectation would happen ; t^ 
muffii simplicity on sudi occasions gave rise probabiTto those 
reports which were s pre a d concerning some iiregularities in 
hw conduct when she was very young. These oeneures, how- 
ever, appeu ed to me to be the mere effect of the malioe of 
her enemies ; for it could not be imagined that a woman 
would cany her imprudence and folly ao fiur as to say both 
mod and ill of herself indifferently ; and 1 never thought I 
bad any nason to reproach myadf wil^ havmg confined in 
the Baatilefiirak yen a woman aamed La Bouse (who was 
m of her aervanti^, and lier baalMnd, who after the dealAi ef 
tiik la^ oontmuod to Wad her memoiT wkh the utaaoet 
ftv Miongb tbey aaid had hewi true; yet tiie 
l2 
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respect that was due to her family, and fitill more, the ten- 
demeBB the king had for her and the children she brought 
him, ought to have silenced their slanders. 

ll^dame de Bosny could not help being surprised at the 
duchess’s discourse, and was still more so when this lady, 
making an awkward assemblage of those civilities which are 
practised between equals, and the airs of a queen, told her 
she might come to her coucher and lever whenever she pleased, 
with many other expressions of the same kind. My wife, as 
well as every one else, concluded there would be a great 
change in the duchess’s fortune, and returned home full of 
those reflections, which she communicated to me. I had not 
even disclosed to my wife what had passed between the king 
and myself upon this subject, nor the scene at St. Germain ; 
1 promised to acquaint her with the true state of thinra, pro- 
vided she would not tell the Princess of Orange what Madame 
de Beaufort had said to her ; and we set out together for 
Bosny. 

Two days after, which was the Saturday before Easter, as 
I was performing my promise to Madame de Bosny, and ac- 
quainting her with the duchess’s design to get herself de- 
clared queen, all the practices of her relations and dependants 
for that purpose, the struggles the king had in his own mind, 
and the resolution he had at length taken to overcome him- 
self, adding some reflections upon the calamities which a con- 
trary oon£ict would bring upon the kingdom, I heard the 
bell of the first gate of the castle without the moat ring *, and 
none of my servants answering, as it was vet scarcely day, 
the bell was rung with more violence, ana a voice several 
times repeated, I come from the king !” I immediately 
awakened a footman, and while he went to open the gate I 
slipped on a night-gown, and ran down stairs, greatly alumed 
at Ming sent to so early in the morning. 

The courier said that he had travelled all night to tell me 
that the king desired 1 would come instantly to Fontaine- 
bleau. Hia countenance had ao deep a concern on it, that 1 
asked him if the king was ill? ** iNo,” he replied, ** but he 
is in the utmost affliction: madome the duchess is dead.” 
The news appeared to me so improbable, that X made him 
repeat it several times; and when convinded that it was true, 
I felt my mind divided between giief for the condition to 
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which her death reduced the kiug, and joy for the advant^ 
all France would gain by it, which was increased by mj being 
fully persuaded in my own mind that the king, by this tran- 
sitory sorrow, would purchase a release from a thousand 
anxieties, and much more anguish of heart than what he 
now actually suffered. 1 went up agw to my wife’s chamber 
full of these reflections. ** You will neither go to the duehess’s 
voucher nor lever^*' said I, “for she is dead.” I brought the 
courier up with me, that while 1 dressed, and he breakfasted, 
he might inform ua of all the circumstances of this great 
event, which was still better related in the letter La Yarenne 
had written from Paris to the king, and which his majesty 
sent me by the courier, together with a second from La 
Yarenne, airected to myself. 

Zamet* had received his guest with all the assiduity of a 
courtier who is solicitous to please, and neglected nothing 
which he thought might contribute to make her pass the 
time agreeably. On Maundy-Thursday Madame de Beau- 
fort, after dinner, where she had eaten of the p^atest deli- 
cacies, and all prepared to her taste, had an inclination to 
hear the evening service at St. Anthony’s the Less : she was 
there seized with fainting fits, which obliged her to be car- 
ried back immediately to Zamet’s. As soon as she arrived she 
went into the garden, where she was immediately attacked 
with an apoplectic fit, which it was expected would have 
instantly stined her. She recovered a little, through the 
assistance they gave her; and, strongly possessed with a 
notion that she was poiBoned,t commanded them to carry 

* Sebastian Zamet, a rich private gentleman, was an Italian, a native 
of Lucca; bnt he got himself naturalized in 1581, together with his 
two brothers, Horace and John Antony. He desir^ the notary who 
drew up his daughter’s contract of marriage, to style him Lm of 
Beventeen Hundred Thousand Crowns. Henry IV. had pitched on his 
house fbr his me als and parties of pleasure: this prince besides loved 
him because he was a facetious and merry man. 

t U*Aubign8 gives us to understand this, when he says that, after 
she had refreshed hersrif with Zamet, by eating a large citron, or, 
according to others, a salad, ** she immediately felt such an inflamma- 
tion in htf throat, and such violent twitchinn in her stomacb, that,** 
Ac. But neither De Thou, Bassomidene, Le Septenoaire, nor any 
othm historian, imputes her disorder to poison. Le Grain ascribes it 
to the crude and cold juice of the citron. Saovol says, that he knew 
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her from thit house to Madame de Sourdis her aunt, who 
lived in the cloister of 9t. G^ermain. 

Scaroe had they time to put her in bed when thick suo- 
oeeding conyulsions, bo dreadful as amazed all that were 
present, and in a word, all the symptoms of approaching 
death, left Yarenne — who had taken up the pen to write the 
king word of the accident which had happened — ^nothing else 
to say, but that all the physicians, from the nature of the 
case, deq)sired of his mistress's life, as the most violent 
remedies were requisite, and the circumstance of her being 
far gone with child made all applications mortal.* Scarce had 
he sent away the letter when Madame de Beaufort, drawing 
near her last moments, was seized with now convulsions, 
which turned her black, and disfigured her so horribly, that 
La Yarenne, not doubting but the king, upon the receipt of 
his letter, would set out immediately to see his mistress, 
thought it better to send him word in a second note that she 
was dead, than to expose him to a spectacle at once so dread- 
ful and afflicting, as that of a woman whom he tenderly loved 
expiring in agitations, struggles, and agonies, that left hardly 
anything of human in her figure. 

La Yarenne, in the letter ho sent me by the same courier, 
informed me that the duchess was not de^, but, by what he 
could judge, had not an hour to live ;t in effect, she expired 
in a few moments after, in so general a subversion of ali the 
functions of nature as to inspire horror and dismay. The 
king, who upon the receipt of Yarenne’s first letter, had 
not failed to mount his horse immediately, received the second 
when he had got half way to Paris, and listening to nothing 


■ome old men who remembered to hare seen the duchess lie in 
state in the nunneiy of St. Germain. 

* ** The physician La Kivi^ came in great haste upon this oeea- 
sioD,*’ says D’Aubignu, ^*with others of the king’s physicians, and, 
entfi^ng but throe steps into her chamber, when he saw the extraordi- 
nary condition she wiui in. went away, saying to his brother pbysiciaiis, 
* This is the hand of God.’ ” (Tom. iiL liv. v. c iii.) 

f Saturday morning, the oonrulsions had writhed her month to the 
ba» of her neck. Her body was opened, in which a dead child was 
found. (See, conoeming her deatii, M. de Thon, Ur. exxii.; Matthion, 
ibid.; Le Grain, liv. rii.; Le Septmnaire, onn. 1599; Mem. de Boa- 
lomplarre. De Thou, Matthieu, and BaMompieno place her death a 
dajaoooer.) 
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but the ezooBB of liia posaion, waa reaoked, notwithatapding 
all that could be aaid to him, to have the conaolation c£ 
seeing hia miatreas once more,* though dead, aa he believed 
her to be. The same peraona who had carried him back the 
first time to Fontainebleau, prevailed upon him by their 
arguments and entreaties to return once more, and it waa 
from this place that he despatched the courier to me. 

a 

* Acx;ording to Busompierre, who apeaki of It as being an agne* 
witness, Henry did not believe that his miatresi was yet dead. He saya 
that La Varenne having come to acquaint the Marshal d'Omano and 
himself, who had accompanied the duchess to Paris, that she was just 
dead, they both took horse, in order to carry the melancholy news to the 
king, and keep him from coming to Paris. ** We found,” says he, ** the 
king on the other side of La Sanssayc, near Vilejuif, coming on post> 
horses with all expedition. As soon as he saw the marshal, he sus- 
pected that ho came to bring him tho news, which, as soon as he heard, 
he made great lamentation for her. At length they prevailed with him 
to go into the Abbey La Kaussaye, where they laid him upon a bed, 
when, at last, a coach coming from Paris, they pat him into it, in order 
to return to Fontainebleau.” (Mem. de Bassompierre, -tom. i. pp. 69 et 
seq ) Le Grain adds, that he fainted away in his coach between the 
arms of the master of the horse. Without attempting, in any respect, to 
justify the excessive fondness of Heni^ IV. for this woman, justice 
obliges us to observe here, that this attachment was no less founded on 
the good qualities of her lieart and mind than the beauty of her person, 
and that the antipathy only which is commonly borne towards such 
as arc in the same condition, makes people say all the 111 of her that 
we see related in these Memoirs and in the other historians. I will 
conclude this article with what L’Aubigne says, who in a writer 
naturally more inclined to blame than to commend: ** It is a wonder,** 
says he, how this woman, whose great beauty had nothing of the 
loose turn in it, could have lived rather like a queen than a mistress for 
so many years, and that with so few enemies. The necessities of state 
were tho only enemies she had to encounter.” He had said before, that 
she used with great moderation her power over the king; and P. 
Matthieu adds, to the good qualities which he remarks in this lady, that 
of having often given very good counsel to Henry IV. (Ibid.) “ She 
would not suffer any other person near her,” says Le Groin also (liv. 
viii.), “ tliough the Lord of Idoncourt was a man of great merit, and 
of a very honourable family, insomuch that this morrUge was dissolved 
before it was oonsummatl^” Some ocoonnts of that time speak of 
Nicholas d^Amerval, Sieor dc Lianoourt, as a person of truly distln- ‘ 
guished birth, and of great fortune, but whose mind, say they, was 
badly formed as his b^y. Mademoiselle d*£strdes manied him onbr 
to rid of the tymniesd treatment she received from her ikther, tad 
because the king promised her that he would hinder the eonsoimnntlen 
of Ibe marriage, and even dissolve it* which ho actually did. 
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I did not loie a moment. I breakfasted at Poissy, and 
dined at Paris. 1 made use of the ArchbiBhop of Glasgow's 
ooaeb to cany me as far as Essonne, from whence 1 took 
post, and at night got to Fontainebleau. 1 went immediately 
to the king, who was walking in a gallery, sunk in an excess 
of grief that made all company insupportable : he told mo 
that, although he expected the flight of me would at first in- 
crease his amiction, as in effect it did, yet he was sensible 
that in the condition to which the loss he had suffered had 
reduced him, he had so much need of consolation that he did 
not hesitate a moment to send for me, to receive the assistance 
I only could give him. 

With a prince equally sensible of what he owed to reli- 
ffiouB and political duties, 1 was not at a loss for sources 
mmi whence to derive arguments to calm his sorrow. 1 re- 
called to his remembrance some of those passages in the Holy 
Scriptures wherein God, os a Father and master, requires that 
fortitude and perfect rt^signation, the effect of which is to 
inspire a Christian with a contempt for all sublunarj^ things ; 
to which 1 added sucli ns might incite to the acknowledgments 
and adoration of Divine Providence, as well in deep misfor- 
tunes as unexpected success. I made no scruple to repre- 
sent to Heniy that the event which now gave him all this 
affliction was among the number of those which he would 
one day look upon as most fortunate. I endeavoured to 
place him, in imagination, in that painful and (had his mis- 
troBB lived) unavoidable situation, when, on one side strug- 
gling with the force of a tender and violent passion, and on 
the other with the silent convictions of what honour and 
duty required of him, he would be under an absolute neces- 
sity of coming to some resolution with regard to an engage- 
ment which he could not break without affliction or preserve 
without infamy. Heaven, 1 told him, came to his assistance 
by a stroke, painful indeed, but which could only open the 
"wmj to a marriage upon which depended the tranquillity of 
Xkmoe, the happiness of his people, the fate of Europe, and 
bis own good, — to whom the messing of a lawful union would 
alwiys appear too dearly purchased by the desertion of a 
Wioman who, by a thousand good qualities, was worthy of 
bis affection. 

1 easily perceived that this last argument, enforced in a 
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joanner advantageous to hia mistress, made an impression 
upon Henry’s heart, by the soothing pleasure it gave him to 
hear his choice approved of. He confessed to me that it 
was some relief to him to find me placing his attad^ment for 
the Duchess of Beaufort among tne number of those which 
are formed by a real sympathy of minds, and not on mere 
libertinism ; and that he had been apprehensive I would have 
no otherwise endeavoured to comfort him than by rendering 
him ashamed of his passion for her. This first conversation 
was very long. I do not remember everything I said to the 
king. All 1 know* is, that, after having first applied those 
gentle soothings that affliction demands, the oontinuance of 
which 1 opposed by arguments drawn from the necessity all 
princes and persons in public positions have of preserving 
under the most reasonable causes of sorrow, that freedom 
of mind requisite for affairs of state ; Henry had not 
the weakness to resign himself up to grief IhxBugh obsti- 
nacy,* or to seek a cure in iDsensibility. He listened more 
to the dictates of his reason than his passion, and aHeady 
appeared much less afflicted to those persons who entered 
hiB chamber. At len^h, every one being careful not to 
renew his grief, and wnich bis daily employments gradually 
diminished, he found himself in that state in which idl wise 
men who have great experience of affliction, ought to be, 
that is, neither condemning nor flattering the cause, nor 
affecting either to recal or banish the remembrance of it. 

Joyeuse likewise employed the public attention at this 
time : having from a soldier and a courtierf become a Capu- 

* Honry IV. mode all the court go into mourning for the death of 
the Duchm of Beaufort. He himself was dressed in Usek for the 
first eight days, and afterwards in violet (Mem. de Chivemy.) 

t Henry de Joyeuse, Count of Bonchage, and youngest brother of 
the Duke of Joyeuse, who wis slain at Coutras. ** As he was passing 
through the st ree t s of Paris one morning about four o’clock, near the 
convent of the Capaohlna, after he had spent the night in a debauch, 
he Imagined that he heurd angels singing the matins in the oonveoti 
at which, being much aflbeted, he immediately turned Capuchin, unddr 
the name of mre-Ange. Afterwards he quitted the frock and oiified 
arms against Honty IV., at which tiine the Duke of Mayrane ina4p 
him governor of Languedoc, a duke, peer, and marshal of Franoe. At 
last he made bis peace with the king} but one day, this prince bofatf 
wWi him on a balcony, under which was a great number of people 
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dim, and afterwarda from a Oapncbin beeome again a soldier 
and a oonztiar, lie resumed nis inclination for the frock, 
whieh it was pretended the pope had only during the war 
gnmted him a dispensation tor quitting ; and this time he 
wove it till hie death. The marriage of hie daughter ,* the 
sole heiress of the family of Joyeuee, to t^ Duke of Mont- 
poieier, was the last action of hie public life. The Mar- 
duoneas de Belle-Tele, t after his example, took the habit of a 
mm of the order of 8t. Bernard. 


nUed, * Coufin,’ lays Henry IV. to him, * this multitude scemB to 
me to be rery contented and eaiy at seeing together an apostate and a 
renegade.' lliis saying of the king’s made such an impression on 
Jojeuse that he entered again into his convent, where he di^.” This 
anecdote is taken from the Notes on the ' Heuriado.’ 

• Henrietta Catherine de Joycnse. There survived of this marri^rc^ 
only one daughter, whereby the branch of Bourbon-Montpensier 
became extinct. 

t Antoinette d’Orleans de Ijongucville was the widow of Charles de 
Gkm^f, Marquis of Bolle^lsle, and eldest son of the Marshal de Betz. 
Meaemy Informs ns that the rciuon of her retiring was the mortiflea- 
tlon she had it*ceived by not being able to revenge the death of her 
husband, a soldier whom she had employed for this purpose having 
been tal^ and hanged, for she couid not obtain his pardon of the king. 
Tlie Marquis de Belle-Isle had been killed in 159 C, at Mount St. Miduud, 
by a gentleman of Brittany, called Kermartin. L'Etoile speaks of her 
as a woman who was much admired by all the court on account of her 
beauty and understanding, and as an eminent example of devotion nd 
penitence in her convent. 
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Aibin of the Marqoiaate of Salacei— Artifloet of the Duke of Be^ 
to avoid making a Betiitution of Saluces — Journey of Henty IV. to 
Bloif — Diisolution of his marriage with Margaret of Valois — lUf 
amours with Mademoiselle d’Entragues, who persuades him to giTO 
her a promise of marriage— The courage and resolution of Rosnj on 
tills occasion — Articles of Marriage with the Princess of Florence 
concluded— Foreign affairs— Bosnj takes upon him the guardianship 
of liis nephew, D'Epinoy — Revocation of the permission for manu* 
iketuring rich stuffh — Rosny is made master-general of the ordnance, 
and gives great application to the aflhirs of this post — ^The Duke of 
Savoy comes to Paris— Brings over the oonrtkrs to his interest— 
Endeavours to bribe Bosny, and afterwards to exclude him Ikorti the 
Conferences, but fails in both attempts, and returns home — Nicole 
Mignon attempts to poison the King — A public dispute between the 
Bishop d'Evreux and Du Piessis-Momay — New subterftiges of the 
Duke of Savoy — Reasons for declaring war against him— Pre- 
pwations made by Kosny for this war — Henry IV. marries the 
Princess of Florence by proxy— Takes Chambdiy, Bouig, Montmd- 
lian, Charbonni^ros, &c.-^)ther particulars of this campaign — Great 
services performed there by Rosny, notwithstanding the jealousy 
aud opposition of the courtiers — Cardinal Aldobrandin comes to ne- 
gotiate a peace — ^Bosny's reception of him— The Conferences broken 
off by the demolition of Fort St. Catherine — Resumed by Rosny, 
who concludes the treaty — The queen comes to Paris, and is reoelv^ 
by Rosny at the Arsenal — ^Foreign afiairs. 

The time settled for the agreement about the marquisate 
of Salucea, of which the terms were referred to the pope, had 
elansed without any decision by his holiness, because the 
Duke of Savoy, who knew better than any other person that 
it could not be favourable for him, had, to elude the sen- 
trace, • nu^e use of all those arts that were generally prac- 
tised in this little court, whose policy it was, when its safety 
or advantage was in question, to employ cunning, treachery, 

* This mvquisate was a tiaaaferaible Bef of Danphiiiy, to wUolillie 
hoMo of Savoy had M righl. 
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BubmiMion, and the appearance of the strong^est attachments. 
The first thbught that presented itself to the Duke of Savoy’s 
mind was to revoke an agreement which had only been m^e 
to gain time, or with the hope that France would embroil 
herself with the holy see ; but as this proceeding seemed too 
disingenuous, he had recourse to another artifice to make the 
pope voluntarily resign the arbitration : he apprised his 
ambassador at Home that he had certain intelligence from 
France and Italy that Clement YIIl. had suffered himself to 
be gained by the king, on the private condition that his most 
Chnstian majesty should engage to yield afterwards to the 
pope himself all his claims upon the marquisate of Saluces. 
The ambassador, who was first imposed upon by his master, 
explained himself in such a manner upon this collusion that 
his holiness, who had only accepted of the arbitration for the 
advantage of both parties, resided it with indignation. 

The Duke of Savoy, who h^ not doubted but that the 
pope would act in this manner, gave tho king, however, to 
understand that he would rely entirely upon him, without 
having recourse to any forei^ arbitration upon the dispute. 
He thought by piquing this prince upon his honour to 
obtain that which was the subject of their contest, which 
he took care to have represented to him as a thing of such 
small value that it coulu not merit the attention of so ^oat 
a king. And it was with these instructions that the Sicurs 
de Jacob, de la Hochette, de LuUins, de Bretons, and De 
Boncas, the Duke of Savoy’s aronts, came to Paris. 

With views of this nature, ^e minister and confidant of 
the prince is commonly the person whom agents begin to en- 
gage in their interest, or (to be plainer) whom they endea- 
vour to corrupt ; and if he should not appear very virtuous, do 
not even conceal from him the design with which they come, 
and in their discourse make no lo^r any use of that caution 
which is observed in a congress. Tnese gentlemen, therefore, 
told me that their master did not pretend to hold the mar- 
quisate of Saluces of his majesty any otherwise than as a mere 
gift of his munificence ; and at the same time insinuated to 
me plaiiily enough, that this present would produce from the 
Duke of Mvoy advantages for me proportionable to the im- 
portance of the request, and my solicitude to secure its sue- 
oesa 1 would not seem to understand these last words; and 
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with regard to the first, I told the agents drily, that aince, as 
they knew, no one could bestow upon another what was 
not immediately in his own possession, it was necessary the 
Duke of Savoy should first be^by residing all cla im to the 
marquisate of Saluces, and that then nis majesty, who, 1 
assured them, bad no less greatness of mind tmm his high- 
ness, would use his power royally. And I very earnestly en- 
treated them to addrass themselves directly to the king, which 
they did, discouraged with the manner in which I spoke to 
them. Henry treated them with great civility, but appeared 
so resolute upon everything that regarded the marquisate, 
that, after several useless attempts, they laid aside all thoughts 
of succeeding by this means. 

Finding all Irance, and the court itself, filled with mal- 
contents and mutinous persons, they imagined that by push- 
ing them on to some violent resolution, they might give 
Henry sufficient employment within the kingdom, to make 
him lose sight of all that passed without. The Duke of 
Savoy's presence appeared to them absolutely necessary to 
engage more closely those lords who listened to their sugges- 
tions, and they wrote to him that his interest required that 
he should take a journey to Paris. This project was perfectly 
suited to the duke’s character;* he consented to it, and 
ordered them to request his majesty’s leave for that purpose, 
which the king womd have demed, if be could have done it 
with any appearance of reason. But the Duke of Savoy had 
deprived him of the least pretence, by protesting that he 
undertook this journey in order that he might himself treat 
with his majesty : or rather, that he came to submit entirely 
to the king’s will This declaration he accompanied with so 
xxumy complaints against Spain, that he seemed to be on the 
point of coming to an open rupture with that crown, and 
that henceforwm he would place all his hopes of security on 
a union with France. He liad a short time before refiwd 
an advwtageouB proposal made him by the King of ^ain, to 
send his son and bis eldest daughter to the Court of Madrid, 
^ •• princes of the blood-royal of Spain. 

oy this step of the Duke of Savoy, the pope was fully de- 

♦ It if gfU that this prince, during his midonca at the court of 
one day let ftQ the IbUowiog wonda, *< I am not come into this 
Uafdom toieap^buttesow.'* 
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tetainsd tq conoem bimielf no further with the affairs of 
Saluoia : but ndthing could make the kin^ neglect two things, 
whi<^‘ from the very first appeared to him absolutely neoes- 
uacj, namely^ to giye up no part of that satisfrction which 
waa due to from the duke, and to discover all his transac* 
tiona with the malcontents of his court. Among these, the 
i^g ahrayi gave Marshal Biron the first rank. His majesty 
knew thkt during the stay this marshal made in Guienne, he 
had sorted the nobili^ of that province to engage in his 
intetesto, and that at his own table he had had such conver- 
aationB with them, as proved him to be an enemy to the royal 
aatherity. AH this might have been attributed to the pnde 
and insolence of his disposition ; but what gave most weight 
to this behaviour was that his intrigues at the Court of Savoy, 
although carried on with all possible caution, came at the 
same tune to his majesty^s knowledge, and the journey the 
king took this year to Blois, had in reality no other object 
than to disconcert the projects of Biron, and to retain the 
people in their duty ; but m public, the king talked of it as 
a party of pleasure, to pass the summer in that agreeable cli- 
mate, and to eat, he said, some of the excellent melons there. 
His removal from Paris, likewise, in the state things then 
were, was a matter of indifference. 

1 attended his majesty, whose stay at Blois nroduoed no- 
thing of consequence enough to be mentioned : he passed his 
time ^ere in m employment 1 have already mentiODed, and 
in endeavouring to procure the so eameatly desired disMlu- 
tion of his marriage witii Margaret of Yiuois. As long as 
the Darhees of Beimfort lived, no one was solicitous to press 
Henry to a divorce, either because they apprehended that their 
endaavooxs would turn to the advantam of his nustress, who 
wes umvarselly hated, or that they cid not care to expose 
iheniBrives to the rage of thia woman, who was always to be 
fimiied, even though nor designs should not saoceed : hut as 
soon as she wis dead, there was a general oombination of the 
pariiament, of all the other bodies, and of the people, to ao- 
Udt him on thia snligeot. The proenreur-gensw eaine to Ms 
migesty, and entreated him to give hia ennjaota thia aatiafiMv 
tion. The Mn^ though he was not determined upon his 
choiee, pveaua^ kowevery to yisLd to 'the denaa of laa 
people. 
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I now resumed my oorreBpoBdenoo with Queen Mmgutot 
with more ardour than bemre: 1 had taken no pains to le- 
moYe the obstade which t^. prineen made, on Madame de 
Beaufort's account, to the consent that was required of her; 
for 1 looked upon it aa a vesource to which, probably, every 
one must have applied; and it waa this that could 
have restrained the Court of Borne, if the king had nfferid 
himself at lost to be gained by his mistress^ Berfdes, the 
compliance I observed in Margaret assured me that ihe did 
not make it a pretence for an absolute refusal. I was con- 
iirmod in this opinion by the answer she wrote me from Ussem, 
to a letter 1 had just sent her, in which I mentioned the sacri- 
fice that was expected from her, in very respectful but in very 
clea^ terms, as such negotiations require. Maiwaset, on her 
side, to show that she perfectly understood what was to be 
done, explained herself absolutely upon the bill of divorce, 
annexing to it such reasonable conditions as took away all 
difficulty for the future : she only desired a decent pension 
might be assigned her, and that her debts might be paid ; 
appointing a man to conclude this affair either ^h the sing 
or with me, who, though firmly attached to her, could not he 
suspected : this was Lwglois, who had served bis mq'esty so 
fiuthfuUy in the reduction of the city of Paris, and had l>Mn 
rewarded for it with the post of master of the requests. It 
was not easy to find a man who was more cwable or bnnness : 
he brought his majesty on answer from Margaret ;* for the 
king thought he likewise was under a necessity of wiitmg to 
her, which he did with ^ual goodness and complaisanee, out 
in terms ffir less explicit than I had done. With the letters, 
Lapalois brought a statement of this princes^s demands, 
wfai^woe immediately mnted. To render the king more 
ftnn, Lao^is undertook to make her write to the pope in 
terms tl^ gave his holiness to understand that she was fiir 
ftom bemg oonstnuned to this act ; that she had the same 
solicitude lor the conciuBion of nflkiy as all Bmnoe had. 

yr ofided with a writing of the same kind^ fiwmd no 
more ommsb: he was secaniaed 1^ SiUeiy, who endea* 
TOBIod to. awiniia] of his IMTmmiWiOTl 

^ ^ Bniy rv. m IftsiMt db Ts^ 

;r ii is giwih lQBmiy,itt tito Vew OsUsedon dm L sMmi ffBmdl Is 
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liolj father used no more delays in granting the favour that 
>YaB demanded of him than what decency and ceremony re- 
quired ; and did not suffer himself to be influenced by sug- 
gestionB of envious persons — a detestable sort of men, who 
are to be found in every place. He appointed the Bishop of 
Modena, his nephew and nuncio, to put the finiehing stroke 
to this afiair, which could be only done in France, aBSOoiating 
with him two commissioners of that nation, the Archbishop 
qf ArloB* and the Cardinal de Joyouse : the course they were 
to take was to declare the parties free from all engagements 
by the nullity of their marriage. 

While this affair was hastening towards a conclusion, 
Henry returned to Fontainebleau ; and giving great part of 
his time to diversions and the pleasures of the table, heard 
Mademoiselle d*£ntra^est often mentioned. The courtiers, 
eager to flatter his inclination for the fair, spoke so advanta- 
geously of the beauty, wit, and aprightliness of this young 
lady, that the king had a desire to see her, and became 
immediately passionately enamoured of her. Who could 
hUve foreseen the uneasiness this now passion was to give 
him P But it was Henry’s fate that the same weakness which 
obscured bis glory should likewise destroy the tranquillity 
of his life. 

The lady was no novice : although sensible of the pleasure 
of being beloved by a great king, yet ambition was ner pre- 


* Horace tlel Monte, the Archbishop of Arles, and Francis de 
Joyense, the second son of William de Joyouse. These three commis- 
sioners having met in tlie palace of Henry de Gondy, Bishop of Paris, 
after maturely examining tlie reasons alleged on both sides, declared 
the marriage void, by reMu of consanguinity, difference of religion, 
spiritual affinity, oompulston, and for want of the consent of one of the 
parties: for Henry lY. and Margaret de Valois were related In the 
third degree, the mother of Jane d’Albret, who also was called Mar- 
garet, behm the sister of Francis L (See the bistoryand pieces ocm- 
ceming this divorce in Mattliieu, tom. ii. book ii; De Thou, liv. oaudiL ; 
La Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1699.) 

f Oatberine Ueniietta, dmghter to Frands de Balaac, Lord ef En- 
tniguM, Maranmls, and De Malesherbes, by Mair Touchet, mistieM 
to Cham DL, wlm he nurried for his second wiffi. The writings of 
those times repreeent her ae not eo beantilbl, thoui^ yemnier, than 
the Ikir Oabrmlle, and atUl more gay, ambitlona, and entarprisiBg. 
Thla iketcb, which correeponds with what the Duke of Bully aeys iMB^ 
will be veiy mudi confirmed in the eequel of theee MemoliB. 
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dominant paBsion, and she flattered henelf she might make 
BO good a use of her charms as to oblige her lovei^tio become, 
her husband. She did not therefore seem in haaie to peld 
to his desires ; pride, chastity, and interest were empmed 
in their turns; she demanded no less than one hunctred 
thousand crowns for the price of her favours ; and perceiving 
«.that she had only increased Henry's passion by an obstacle — 
in my opinion much more likely to cool it, since his majesty 
was obliged to tear this sum from me by violence,— she no 
longer despaired of anything, and had recourse to other aiti* 
flees ; she alleged the restraint her relations kept her in, 
and the fear of their resentment.* The prince endeavoured 
to remove all these scruples, but could not satisfy the lady, 
who, taking a favourable opportunity, at length declared that 
she would never grant him anvthing unless he would give 
her a promise, under his hand, to marry her in a year’s 
time. It was not upon her own account, she said (accom- 
panying this strange request with an air of modesty, with 
which she well knew how to inflame the king), that she asked 
for this promise ; to her a verbal one had been sufficient, 
or, indeed, sbe would have required none of any kind, being 
sensible that her birth did not allow her to pretend to that 
honour, but that she w'ould have occasion for such a writing, 
to serve ns on excuse for her fault to her relations; ond 
observing that the king still hesitated, she had the address 
to liint, that in reality she should look upon this promise as 
of very little consequence, knowing well the king was 
not to' be summoned to a court of justice like one of bis 
subjects. 

What a striking example of the tyryiny of love ! Henry 
was not so dull but that he plainly perceived this girl endea- 
voured to deceive him : not to mention likewise those reasons 

* Thii fear waa not entirely without foundation. If wc may Mieve 
the Marshal de Basaompierre, in his Memoirs, her mother was indeed 
▼«ry condeacendiiig in this affair; and it was even she who drew the 
king to Malesherbes, a bouse wliere she lived ; but her father was not 
■o Tumpijing, any more than the Count of Auvergne, half-brother, by 
the mother, to tho lady. They wished to pick a quarrel with the 
Count of laide, whom Henry iV. employed uinm this occasion; and 
they carried the lady to Marooossis, wtm the king nevertheless went 
to see her. (Tom. L) 

VOL, U. 1C 
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he had to beliove her far from being a TOBtal, or tboBe 
intriffaea against the State of which her father, mother, her 
brother, and even herself, had been convicted, and which 
had drawn upon this family an order to leave Paris, which I 
bad BO lately signified to them from his majesty ; notwith- 
standing all this, the king was weak enough to comply with 
his misfresB^B desires, and promised to grant her request. « 

One morning, when he was preparing to go to the chase, 
he odled me into the gallery at Pontainebleau, and put this 
shameful paper into my hands. It is a piece of justice which 
I am 60 much the more obliged to do Henry, as the reader 
must perceive that I do not endeavour to palliate his faults, to 
acknowledge that in the greatest excesses to which he was 
hurried his passions, he always submitted to a candid con- 
fession of them, and to consult witli those persons whom he 
knew were most likely to oppose his designs. This is on 
instance of rectitude and greatness of soul rarely to be found 
amongst princtis. While I w^as reading this paper, every 
word of which was like the stab of a poniard, Henry some- 
times turned aside to conceal his confusion, and sometimes 
endeavoured to gain over his confidant by condemning and 
excusing himself by turns; but iny thoughts were wholly 
employed upon the fatal writing. The clause of marrying a 
mistress, provided she bore him a son in the space of a year 
(for it was conceived in these teims), appeared indeed lidicu- 
louB, and plainly of no effect.; but nothing could relieve my 
anxiety, on account of |ib« t^ame and contempt the king 
must necessarily incur by "a promise which, sooner or later, 
would infallibly make, a areaaful confusion. 1 was also afraid 
of the consequences o(iiuch a step in the present conjuncture, 
whilst the divorce was pending ; and this thought rendered 
me silent and motionless. 

llenty, seeing that I returned him the paper coldly, but 
with a visible agitation^of mind, said to me, “ Come, come, 
speak freely, and do not assume all this reserve.*’ I could 
not immeduitely find words to express my thoughts, nor need 
1 here assign reasons for my perplexity, which may be easily 
imagined by those w'ho know what it is to be the confidant 
of a king, on occasions when there is a necessify for com- 
bating hiB resolution, which is alwayil absolate azm unalter- 
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able. Tlie king again assured me that I might aaj and dk> 
what 1 pleased without offending him, which waa but a juat 
amends, he said, for having forced fimn me three hunored 
thousand Hyres. I obliged him to repeat this aasunttiGe 
several times, and even to seal it with a kind of oath ; and 
then no longer hesitating to discover my opinion, I took the 
paper out of the king's hands and tore it in pieces, without 
saying a word. “ How !” said Henry, astonished at the 
boldness of this action, “ Morbleu ! what do you mean to do ? 
I think you ore mad.” ^'1 am mad, I aclmowledge, Sire,” 
replied 1, “ and would to G-od 1 were the only madman in 
France!” My resolution was taken, and I was prepared to 
suffer everything rather than, by a pernicious deference' and 
respect, to betray my duty and veracity ; therefore, notwith- 
standing tho rage 1 saw that instant impressed on the king's 
countenance, while he collected together out of my hands the 
tom pieces of the writing, to serve as a model for another, I 
took advantage of that interval to represent to him, in a 
forcible manner, all that the subject may be imagined to 
suggest to me. The king, angry as he was, listened till I 
ha(i done speaking ; but, overcome by his passion, nothing 
was capable of altering his resolution; the only effort he 
made was not to banish from his presence a coimdant who 
acted too sincerely. He went out of the gallery without 
saying a single word to me, and returned to his closet, whither 
he o^ered Lomenie to bring him ink and paper ; he came 
out again after some minutes, which he had employed in 
writing a new promise. 1 was at the foot of the staircase 
when he descended : he passed by without seeming to see 
mo, and went to Malesberbes to hunt, where he stayed two 
days. 

1 waa of opinion that this incident ought to put no stop to 
the affair of the divorce, nor hinder another wife from being 
sought out for the king, but rather that it should hasten 
both. His mmesty’s agents at Home made, tberefofe, the 
first overtures mr a marrioge between Henry and the Princess 
Mary of Medicis,* daughter of the Grand Duke of Florence. 

* Vary de Medicis, dtaghtor to Fronds, Grand Duke of Tascany, 
bj the Afthdncfaesi Jane of Austria, dang^ter to the £mperor Ferdi- 

m2 
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The king Buffered us to proceed in this busineBs, and, bj the 
force of repeated importunities, even appointed the constable, 
the chanc^lor, Villeroy, and myself, to treat v^rith the person 
whom the grand duke should send to Paris. We were resolved 
not to let the affair sleep. Joannini, the person deputed by 
the grand duke, was no sooner arrived than the articles were 
instwtly drawn up and signed by us all. 

I was fixed upon to communicate this news to the king, 
who did not expect the business would have been concluded 
so suddenly. As soon as 1 replied to his question from 
whence I came, “ We come, Sire, from marrying you,** this 
prince remained a quarter of an hour as if he nad been struck 
with a thunderbolt. He afterwards walked up and dowm his 
chamber hastily, delivering himself up to reflections, with 
which his mind was so violently agitated that for a long time 
he could not utter a word. 1 did not doubt but that all 1 
had represiiuted to him had now a proper effivt. At length, 
recovering himself like a man who had taken his resolution, 
“Well !” said he, rubbing bis hands together, “well, dtpar* 
dieu ! be it so, there is no remedy if for the good of my 
kingdom I must marry, I must.** He acknowledged to me 
that the fear of succeeding no better in his second than his 
first marriage w'as the cause of his irresolution. Strange 
caprice of the human mind ! A prince who had extricated 
himself, wuth glory and success, from a thousand cruel dis- 
sensions which war and policy had occasioned, trembled at 
the very thoughts of domestic quarrels, and seemed more 
troubled than when that very year, upon notice sent from a 
Capuchin of Milan,* an Italian who hod come to Paris with 
an intention to poniard him was seized in the midst of the 
court. The marriage, though concluded on, was not solem- 
nised till the following year. 

Other foreign afiairs w hich happened this year, and which 
xcmaiii to be mentioned, ore these: the war in the Low 

nand. She had for her portion aix hundred thousand crowns, besides 
lings and jeweU. (La Chronologie Septenoaire, anno 1600, p. 121, and 
Matthieu, tom. ii. lir. ii. p. 336, give an account of the negotiationa of 
D*Oaaat and SUlery relating to this marriage.) 

* His name was FrSro Honoria Heniy lY. thanked him himself 
for it, and caused several advantageous onbrs to be made him by his 
ambaiuador at Rome. (Matthieu, tom. il liv. zxii. p. 303.) 
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Gountnes, which was vigorously begun when the archduke 
went into those provinces ; the king, upon reiterated com- 
plaints from Spain, forbad his subjects to bear arms in the 
service of the States, but this was merely for form’s sake, 
policy not permitting him to suffer the iHeminM to be op- 
pressed ; — his majesty not only forbore to punish those who 
disobeyed these orders, but likewise assisted that people 
privatidy : the war in Hungary, which I shall say nothing 
of, except that the Duke of Mercosur asked and. obtained 
leave to serve with the troops of the Emperor Bodolph : the 
revolution that happened in Sweden, where the then reigning 
king and elected one of Poland,* was dethroned by his su£ 
jects (who put his uncle Charles Duke of Sudermania in his 
place), and lost all hope of ever being restored, by the defeat 
he received from his rival. 

With respect to my own personal affairs, the foUowini' was 
the most considerable. This year, the Pnneess of Epmoyt 
came to me when I was at Blois, to engage my interest with 
the king against the Princes of Ligne, who had attempted to 
usurj) her estate, and that of her children. These children 
were five in number, four of whom, three sons and her eldest 
daughter, she had brought with her; the youngest was 
educated under the care of Madame de Boubais, widow of 
the Viscount de Qand, her uncle and mine. The prinoesp 
told me, that the nearest relation by the father’s side which 
her children had in Prance being myself, it was fit 1 should 
be their guardian. I willingly accepted of this trust, to pro- 
cure them justice; and had the satisfaction at the end of 
seven years, during which time I took the same care of these 
children as of my own, to restore to them the possession of 
all their estates, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
thousand livres a year. 1 shall have occasion, hereafter, to 
take notice of the obligations they received from his majesty. 

* Siffiimond. This miffortone befcl him for attempting to re-etta- 
blith tho Catholic religion in Sweden. (8^, with re^ud to all these 
foreign affUn, De Thou, Lc Septennalre, and other historians, an. 1 S99.) 

t Hippolyte de Montmorency, widow of Peter do Melun, Prince of 
Epinoy, dic» in 1594. The princes of Ligne, of whom be speaks here, 
were L* Amoral, Prince of Ligne, governor of Artois, who mairlsd Mary 
of Mhlun, who had the seigniories of Boubais, d’Antoing, Ac., and his 
brothers. 
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About the same time the merehauta of Toutb came to en- 
treat my aBsiatance in procuring leave for them to establiah 
manufactures of silkB, and of gold and silver stufis, which hod 
not yet been made in France, together with a prohibition to 
import anv from foreign countries for the future, aaauriiig 
me that tney had Bufficient to supply the whole kingdom. 
Before 1 gave them their answer, 1 required time to examine 
if their report were true ; and being convinced it was not, I 
endeavoured to dissuade them from an enterprise which could 
not miscarry wdth impunity : I could not prevail. Upon my 
refusal tliey addressed themselves directly to hia majeaty. 1 
thought it necessary not to oppose an esiabliahmcnt, which, 
if well conducted, might be of great use. The king, over- 
come by their importunity, granted all they asked ; but six 
months had scarce passed, w licn, for want of having taken 
proper measures, they came to get tlieir coinmiaaiona revoked, 
which had given general discontent, on account of the incon- 
venience and increase of expense to the purchasers which 
had been produced by this now' regubtioii * 

The king, believing the affair of the marquisate of Saluccs 
would not DO fmishtid without striking a blow for it, had for 
some time thought of getting a man to perform the duties of 
master-general of the ordnance who was capable of acquit- 
ting himself well of them, and above all, of acting by himself ; 
this good old D'Estr^s was not ablo to do : however, his ma- 
* jesty would not take aw^ay the post from him, for his chil- 
dreu’s sake, of whom Monsieur d’Estrees was the grand- 
father : but the expedient he hit upon was, that the elder De 


* The murmuring! of the banker! and the public fanners of the 
revenue, whoee profit! the new prohibition hod considerably diminished, 
likewise contributed not a little to its revocation. (Cbronologie Sep- 
tennairc, p. 04, an. 1599.) The case is the same with regard to these 
stttfDi as all the other parts of traffic. The freedom of trade which 
should subsist between all the nations of the world will not give us, in 
this respect, any advantage over our neighbours, further than we can 
find out tlie methods of manufacturing these stnlfs ourselves of a more 
heantihil, finer, or chenper fabric. Even at this day a great number of 
fineignen take them oiT our hsnds, and the prohibition is in force only 
11 to Indian stufis and printed linens ; but it were to be wished that 
we would be more careLl to forbear the use of the latter, or rather 
make in France such stuffs as would serve instead of tiiose which are 
so oommodkms and serviceable. 
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Boro, being desirous of resi^ng the post of lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance, 1 might treat with him for it, and 
unite the duties of that employment to those of the master- 
general of the ordnance, although I was not invested with 
this last. He even offered, in my favour, to augment the 
privileges of the first, already very considerable, by raising it 
into an office, giving it authority over all the lieutenant- 
generals in the provinces, augmenting the salary, and lastly, 
by granting the patents gratis. However, 1 must acknow- 
ledge that I was not to be won by these offers, and could not 
resolve to serve under another, after having been disap- 
pointed of the first place ; I therefore excused myself, upon 
the business 1 was already charged with, from not complying 
witli the king's intentions. The king was not to be imposed 
upon by this answer, and, after many solicitations, which 1 
knew how to defend myself against, he left me in anger, 
telling me that he would mention it to me no more, hut that 
since 1 would listen to nothing but my own caprice, he would 
take his own way. 

His kindness for me made him that moment forget his 
threat. He caused a proposal to be made to Monsieur d’Estr^s 
to resign Ins employment, which being informed of, 1 offered, 
by ^Monsieur and Madame du Pecho, three thousand crowns 
to Madame de Neiy, who governed the old man entirely^ to 
procure his consent; the master-general of the ordnance 
Dciug importuned by this womau, told the king that he wa^ 
willing to accept of an equivalent for his post. The king im- 
mediately acquainted me with this resolution, adding that 
he required nothing of me for the offence 1 had given him, 
but to put his ortiueiy into a condition to obtain the mar- 
quisate of Saluces for him, which, he was every day more 
convinced, w’ould not be yielded ♦ithout force, that is to 
wy, without a great number of very difficult sieges ; for that 
is the usual way of carrying on a war in Savoy. 1 thanked 
his majesty, and agreed wira D'Estr^es for eighty thousand 
crowns ; all these petty claims arising to a considerable sum 
more, I was, on this occasion, obliged to take up rents to the 
value of a hundred thousand crowns from Morand, Yienne, 
and Yillemont^e ; and three days afterwards 1 was solemnly 
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inTested with the dignity* of master-general of the ordnance^ 
and took the usual oaths. This was the fourth great office with 
which 1 was then honoured ; the annual produce of it wu 
twenty-four thousand livres. 1 thought myself obliged, in 
gratitude to his majesty for this last instance of his bounty, 
to bestow all my cares on the artillery. I visited the Ar- 
senal, where everythin^ seemed to me in such a miserable 
condition, that 1 resolved to take up my residenco there, 
that 1 might apply myself wholly towards its re-establish- 
ment, although this castle was then very ill built, and desti- 
tute of every convenience. 

The affairs of the artillery were still worse. I began by 
a reform of the officers of this body, who, not having the 
slightest notion of their business, were, in fact, only the 
servants of the officers of the court of justice. I cashiered 
about five hundred of them at one stroke. 1 conferred next 
with the commissaries for saltpetre, and agreed with them 
for a considerablo provision of powder, w^hich 1 showed to 
the king. 1 treated likewise witu the masters of great iron- 
works, for iron to make carriages and bombs ; with foreign 
merchants for the metal; and with Cartwrights and car- 
penters, for the wood-work necessaxy for the designs 1 had 
formed. His majesty came to visit his arsenal himself fifteen 
days after I was settled there ; and these visits became after- 
words one of his chief amusements: he took pleasure in see- 
sing all the preparations that were making there, and the ex- 
treme diligence with which 1 applied myself to them. This 
diligence indeed was no more than necessary in the present 
posture of affairs in Savoy, the detail of which, and that of 
The war they produced, will make up the subject of these 
Memoirs during the whole- of the following year. It w as at 

* The king declared it an office of the crown, and that in favour of 
M. de Sully. Brantome, in the place where he gives us the list of the 

masters-general, speaks thus: ** Since Monsieur do Bosny has had this 
charge of master-general, who undoubtedly does the place so muoh 
honour, the arsenal is in very good order, owing to his great capacity 
and application, especially as the importance of the thing itself and bu 
own good sense would have it so. Witness what he p^onned in the 
last war with Savoy, where, in a short time, he gave proof of veiy quick 
despatch and dUigenoe, by being sooner in the field than he was ex- 
pected.** (Vies dM Hommet illustres, art M. Boany, tom. L pp. 287, 
828.) 
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the end of this year that the Duke of Bayo]^ left his own do- 
minions to come into France with those intentions I haye 
already mentioned, but they were too well known to produce 
the effects he had promised himself from his artifices. The 
reflections which the past conduct of this prince, together 
with that of his agents, and a knowledge of his character, 
gave rise to, were mr from being favourable to liim. There 
was likewise something still more positive against him: 
Lesdiguieros had sent advice to his majesty tlmt the duke 
was fortifying his castles and towns with grjMt care, espe- 
cially those of Bresse, and furnishing them with ammunition 
and provisions. It was known by means of the Count de 
Corces and the Sieur du Passage, that he had strongly soli- 
cited the court of Madrid and pressed the pope to procure 
a second reference of the aflair, representing to him that it 
was the interest of all Italy not to suffer his most Christian 
majesty to possess anything beyond the Alps. The French 
residents at Florence sent advice that the duke’s purpose 
by coming into France was to circumvent the king, who on 
his side was persuaded that it was M. de Savoy himself who 
would be the dupe, not only of him, but of tl)e King of 
Spain and other princes of Italy ; for these last were at no 
pains to conceal their dislike of the Duke of Savoy’s ambi- 
tious and restless spirit : and the King of Spain had not 
ibrgot the public complaints he made, that while they gave 
the Low Countries and Franche-Cosatu, of more value 
than the two Costiles and Portugal, as a portion for one of 
their Infante, the other, whom he had married, had nothing 
hut a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary. Many 
other indecent sallies of the like nature, followed by reci- 
procal complaints, had absolutely ruined their former good 
uuderstan ding. 

The event proved the justness of those observations which 
the l^ter the king showed me from Lesdigui^res occasioned ; 
but in public he showed no resentment at what he had 
learned of the duke’s proceedings; be even ordered me to 
yare no expense to pve him such a reception at Lyons as is 
due to foreign sovereigns. The duke, I believe, had no cause 
to complain of me upon this account; but Messioun 
the Counts of Saint-Jobn did not act in the same manner: 
tb^ denied him certain honours which the Dukes of Savoy 
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claimed in the asaembly of canons as Counts of ViUari).* It 
waa at Fontainehleaa and at Paris where the show was most 
magnihcent.t The Duke of Savoy, on his part, appeared 
a splendour suitable to his rank. 

Three days after his arrival at Paris, the king, who was 
desirous of showing him the new regulations in the Arsenal, 
sent me notice that he would come and sup there with the 
duke and the chief lords and ladies of his court. The Duke 
of Savoy came so long before, that 1 could not impute such 
extraordinary haste to mere accident. He desired to see the 
magazines, which was not what I wanted ; 1 was ashamed 
of the poverty of the old magazines, and therefore carried 
him into the new workshops. Twenty cannons lately cast, 
and as many more in readiness for it, forty completely 
mounted, and several other works which he saw carrying on 
with great diligence, surprised him so much that he could 
not help ashh^ mo what 1 meant by all these preparations. 
“ Sir,** replied T, smiling, “ to take Montmelian.'* The duke 
without showing any indications that this reply had a little 
disconcerted him, asked, w ith an air of gaiety and freedom, if 
1 had ever been there, and upon my answering him in the 
negative, Truly, 1 thought so,** said he, “ or you would not 
have talked of taking it ; Montmelian is impregnable.** 1 
answered in the same tone, that 1 would not advise him to 
oblige the king to make the attempt, because 1 was very cer- 
tain Montraelmn would in that case lose the title of impreg- 
nable. 

Th^ words gave our conversation immediately a very 
serious turn. The Duke of Savoy taking occasion to men- 

* It was by order of the king, according to F. Matthicu (vol. ii. b. ii. 
,p. 325), that the canouK of Lyons refused tlie Duke of Savoy the place 
of honorary canon in their cathedral, which they hod granted to the 
former duke, his father, and that for a very obvious reason, the house 
of Savoy having since that time lost possession of the earldom of ViUors. 
This ceremony consisted in presenting some sacred vestments to the 
duke at the entranoe of the cloister, and giving him rank in the chnrcdi 
mnng the conons. 

t Notwithstanding this magnificent reception, the Duke of Savoy, 
after the first conference he had with Ilcniy IV^ become sensible that 
he was not likely to obtain his demand. have delivsfod my mes- 
sage,’* says he, ** and may now go whenever I wiD.** (Hatthlea our le 
Voyage de ce Prince en France, tom. iL Uv. iL) 
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tion the affairs wHch brought him into Primce, had already, 
in a polite manner, begun to make me sensible that he knew 
I was not in his interest, when we were interrupted by the 
arrival of his majesty, and afterwards nothing was thought 
of but pleasure. However, the same nmht commissioners 
were named for examining the occasion of the contest : the 
constable, the chancellor, Marshal Biron, Meisse, Villeroy, 
and myself were appointed for the king ; and for the Duke 
of Savoy, Bolly his chancellor, the Marquis de LuUin, the 
Siours dc Jacob, the Count de Morette, the Chevalier de 
Bretons, and Des Allymes. 

The Duke of Savoy had already brought over the ^ater 
part of our commissioners to his interests ; he gained them 
completely at last, by the liberal gifts which he bestowed 
both on tnom and the whole court at the opening of the new 
year.* But I was the person who gave him most trouble ; 
for every time that the ouestion was debatdft amongst the 
commissioners, 1 constantly held firm to this determination : 
either that a restitution should be made to his majesty of the 
marquisate of Saluces, or that Bresse, and all the bordnr of 
the Ithonc from G^cnova to Lyons, should be given him in 
exchange. But for the apparent incivility of such a pt^ 
ccoding, they would have solicittMl my exclusion from their 
meetings ; therefore they had again rocourse to an attompC 
to gain me, which they resolved to do at any price what- 
ever. 

On the 5th of January, Des Allymesf came to make me 

* The dnke sent the king two large basons and two crystal vases, as 
u new>year's gift. ** In return for whtcli, the king gave the duke a 
crochet of diamonds, where, among others, was one with his majesty’s 
pictarc; it was a very fine piece, and the duke had a great value for 
it; lie made presents to all who came to compliment him.” (Chro- 
nologte Bepteonaire, ann. 1600.) It was said that he had gained over 
the Duchess of Beaufort to his interest: so tiiat if this lady bad not 
died, it is probable the restitution of Saluccs might have been dis- 
pensed with. The Duke of Saroy playing at primero with Henry, on 
a bet of 4000 pistoles, tho king neglected his play, supposing that he 
had already won the game; but the duke, who had it in his own lian^ 
ooDtented himself with showing the cards to the Dukes of Guise and 
D'Aubignd, who were present, and then shuffled them together. It Is 
D’AubignC* tliat relates this circamstance of the duke’s generosity or 
policy. 

t de Ludnge des Allymes, ambassador from Savoy to the 
court of France. 
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the usual compliments in the name of his highness : lie en- 
treated me, with ^at politeness, to attend to his master's 
reasons ; that is, m plain terms, to approve of them : for at 
the same time that he made me this request, he presented 
mo with his highness's picture, in a box enriched with dia- 
monds of fifteen or twenty thousand crowns value. To assist 
me in making a composition with my conscience, he told me 
that this picture came from a daughter of France ; and while 
he perceived me busy in admiring the brilliants, added, that 
it was given me by a prince whose attachment to the king 
was equal to his frien^hip for me. 1 still kept the picture 
in my hand, and asked Des Allymes what were the proposals 
he had to make me. He, who thought the decisive 
moment was now come, immediately displayed his whole 
stock of eloquence, and, for want of good reasons, endea- 
voured to prove the advantage that was to be gained by the 
pretended rupture of his masior with Spain, who offered to 
assist the king in conquering Naples, Milan, and the empire 
itself. ' All this cost him nothing ; and to hear him, one 
would have thought that he had oeen able to dispose abso- 
lutely of those dominions, for which, he added, that he did 
not doubt but the king would yield willingly to the duke a 
paltry marquisate. 

1 could no longer keep silence. 1 told Des Allymes, that 
if the king den>anded tne marquisate of Soluces to be re- 
stored to him, it was not on account of its value, since that 
was very inconsiderable; but that he could not in honour 
suffer the crown to be dismembered of one of its ancient do- 
mains, and which had been usurped at a time when the Dpke 
of Savoy, having received the highest obligations from Henry 
m. at his return from Poland^ ought in gratitude to have 
abstained from it. I tlianked the deputy for his obliging ex- 
pressions in my favour ; and to repay his compliments with 
others, assured him, that when the Duke of Savoy had made 
an absolute restitution of Saluces, 1 would not forget to use 
my interest with his majestv, to enga^ him to procure those 
opulent kingdoms for the duke wmch he had offered to the 
lung, and which would be much more convenient for him 
than his majesty. Saying this, I opeped the box, and after 
praising the workmanship and the materials, I told Des 
Allymes, that the great value of the present was the only 
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reason which hindered me from accenting it; but that if he 
would allow me to return the box ana the diamonds, I would 
keep the picture with great pleasure, in remembrance of so 
obliging a prince. Accordingly, 1 separated the box and 
diamonds from the picture ; when Des AUymes tolling me 
that it did not belong to him to make any mterations in his 
mnster's presents, 1 entreated him to taae back the whole, 
and he loft me, in despair of ever being able to engage me 
in hi8 master's interest, and appeared but little satisfied 
with my behaviour. 

All that remained now to be done was to exdude mo from 
their meetings. Upon his majesty refusing to gratitV them 
in this request, the Duke of Savoy took it m his head to de- 
sire that the Patriarch* of Constantinople might assist at 
these meetings in the name of the pope, which the king 
agreed to, not thinking of the artifice concealed undor this 
proposition. The next day, the king having an inclination 
to play at tennis, appointed the assembly to be held at the 
constable's house, because he could convepiently make his 
party when he went from thence, after he had seen the con- 
ference begun : but before be left us, ‘he exhorted all 'the 
commissioners to have a strict regard to justice ; and whis- 
pering mo in particular, “ Take core of everything,*' said he, 
** and do not sufier them to impose upon you.*' 

Upon the king’s departure, 1 found, that instead of taking 
their seats, they divided into* parties, two and three toother, 
the nuncio sometimes conferring with one set, sometimes 
with another, not sufiering the business to be entered upon 
regularly ; and, above all, carefully avoiding to say anything 
to me. At length Bellievre told me, that the good patriarch 
could not subdue his scruples about conversing with a Hu- 
guenot ; and entreated me, in the naqie of the assembly, to 
absent myself, sinca nothing could bo done while I was pre- 
sent. 1 instantly comprehended the cause of this behaviour ; 
and bowing profoundly, withdrew, intending to go and give 
the king an account of what had passed. I met him in the 
gallery, whero he had stopped to speak to Bellengreville : ho 
asked me, with some surprise, if all w'os over already ; and 

* Father Bouavonture de Cslstagirone, genersl of the Corddiers, 
wad the pope's nuncio. 
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uTOn my acquainting him with the truth of the matter, he 
into a great rage, and ordered me to return to the com- 
muBioners, and tell them, that if there waa any person 
amongst them to whom my presence was displeasiD^, it was 
hia business to withdraw, not mine. 1 disturoed a little the 
joy of the assembly, by repeating this new order of the king. 
The measures they took were, to waste the hours in seeking 
for expedients, till dinner-time approached ; and then they 
deferred entering upon the question till the afternoon. But 
notwithstanding all their endeaTours with his majesty, I con- 
tinued still in the number of the commissioners, and the 
nuncio was obliged to vanquish his reluctance. 

Bretons and Boncas turned themselves on every side, to 
avoid yielding to a restitution of the marquisate ; they 
offered to do noinage for it to his majesty, and if that was 
not sufficient, to hold Bresse upon the same conditions. 1 
easily rendered all these proposals ineffectual, and got it 
unanimously declared, to give the Duke of Savoy this alter- 
native, either to resign Saluoes to the king, or, in its place, 
tho county of Bresse as far as the river Doin, the vicarsliip 
of Barcelonette, the valley of Sture, that of Ferouse, aud 
Fignerol | in which case, all the towns and fortresses taken 
on both sides were to be restored.* 

The Duke of Savoy expected a quite different conduct 
from the commissianers ; but the truth is, they dared not 
openly oppose a determination which they knew to be the 
king’s : ail the resource they had left was, to join with the 
courtiers in supporting the interests of the Duae of Savoy, 
aud who were continually representing to the king, tliat he 
ought not to act too rigorouwy with a prince, whose alliance 
might be purchased at a very inconsiderable price, and 
would be much more advanta^ous than a fief of no value, 
and which would be very diffiemt to preserve. The altema- 

* A kind of agreement was concitided upon this plan between the 
oommisiioncra, which it was much suspected the Duke of Savoy would 
not ohsenre, because of the delays he de^redf^ whereupon, as Le Grain 
relates, some one proposed to Henry that thc^Duke of Savoy should be 
seized, and by that means obliged to perfo^ldB part of the articles; 
but this proposal was rejected by tlic king. (Seethe particulars of 
the nerotiatioD, and of the duke’s residence sit Paris, in M. de Thou, 
and in Septennaire, ann. 1599, 1600.) 
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live they offered the Ihike of Savoy afforded them a pretence 
for granting him six months to come to a determination : he 
desired eiehteen ; and I maintamed there was no necessity 
for any d^y. I went to his majesty to acquaint him with 
this resolution, which was taken m spite of me, and repre- 
sented to him the ^at inconvenienoe of giving the Duke 
of Savoy so long a time to renew his correspondence, and to 
prepare for war. Henry, prejudiced by the discourse of the 
courtiers on the necessity ot granting a delay to the Duke 
of Savoy, asked me how it was possible to do otherwise. 

** By granting the Duke of Savoy said I, ** an honourable 
escort of fifmn thousand foot, two thousand horse, and 
twenty cannon, to conduct him to Montmelian, or what other 
place he shall choose to go to, and there oblige him to ex- 
plain himself upon the alternative that has been proposed to 
him.’* The kmg did not approve of my advice ; his word 
was given to the contrary : 1 was truly meved at it ; for 
I have been always firmly persuaded, ^at, but for this . 
compliance, his majesty mi^ht have avoided a war, and have 
received complete satisfaction. All i could obtain was, that 
instead of six months, three only should granted. 

The Duke of Savoy, finding that his majesty, who was 
weaty of the continual solicitationB* made him. on this 
subject, would no longer answer otherwiis than in these few 
wo^B, I am reMohed to have my marauieate, set out a little 
time after for Chambery, where, till the expiration of the 
time prescribed, which was in the month or June, he em- 
ployed himself in preparations for his defence. He would 
nave had no occasion for them, if the plot of a woifian, named 
Nicole Mignon, had succeeded. She had undert^en to poison 
the king,* and thought to have engaged the Count or Sois- 


* By procuring her husband to be admitted into the number of the 
king’i cooka, through the interest of the Count of Soissons, steward ot 
the honschold. She was well known to all the princes of the blood, 
and to Hen^ himself, at Saint-Denis, where she kept one of the prin- 
dpel inns during the war. The Count of Soissons, to whom she had 
hSmed that it would be hla own fault if he was not one of the greatest 
prin^ in the world, suspecting that thia woman had aome bad design, 
OMM Lomwrie to oonoeal himaelf in a idoaet, which gave him an op- 
portunity of disoovering what means she intended to use. She was 
aocBied of nractisinff sorcery, hut was only a |»ofligate woman, and 
•omewhat diwidered in her leiiaea. (Chronolagie Mptennalre, anno 

1000.3 
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sons (whO| on all occasions, made known his discontent), in 
her design ; but he conceived so great a horror at it, that 
he discovered her immediately : she confessed her crime, and 
was burnt. 

Nothing remarkable, except the dispute between Messieurs 
du Perron and Du Plessis, happened during the above three 
months. Towards the latter end of the last, appeared a book* 


* This book is entitled, “ Initractioni do la Bainte-Encharistie,” and 
attacks the mass by pretended argnmients drawn from the fathers. As 
soon as it appeared in public, many Catholic divines exclaimed against 
the falsehood of a great number of the quotations it contained. This 
obliged Du Plessis to offer a kind of challenge, which those doctors 
prevailed upon the Bishop of Evreux to accept. After several letters, 
and steps taken on both sides to settle the method in which th^ were 
to proo^, and in which it appears that Du Plessis repented more than 
once of having gone so far, the king determined that there should bo a 
public dispute between the two antagonists, wherein fifty of these 
passages were to bo made good every day, till all the five hundred and 
fifty were .gone through, which M. du Perron had excepted against. 
They met in the counciUchamber at Fontainebleau, in the presence of 
the king, and commissioners appointed by him; those for the Caftiolics 
wore the president De Thou, the advocate Pithou, and the Sieur Martin, 
reader and physician to Jiis mai^esty ; for the Calvinists, Fresne-Canaye 
and Cosaubon^ They niet;on Thursday, the 4th of May, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. Of sixty-one passages which Du Perron sent to his 
antagonist, the latter was only prepared for nineteen of them, which 
he had selected from all the rest. ** As to those,’’ said he to the king, 
** I will lose my reputation or life if one of them be found false." How- 
ever, he was convicted of an unfair representation in all those that 
were examined — and they could only go through nine of them. The 
chancellor then declared the opinions of all present, upon these nine 
articles sevendly: that in the flrs^ which was from B^tns, and the 
second from Durandos, Da Plessis had taken tlic objection for the 
answer; in the third and fourth, ftnm St. Chrysostom, and the fifth 
ftum Jerome, that he had omitted some of the most material words; in 
the sixth, thst it was nowliero to be found in St. Cyril; on the seventh, 
which was taken from tlie Code, that it was indeed from Crinitus, Init 
that Crinitus had falsified the text; as to the eighth, which included 
two propositions from Bt. Bernard, that Du Pl^is ought to have 
separated them, or at least to have put an Ac. between; with regard to 
the nintli, from Theodoret, that it was mutilated, and that the word 
idols was taken Ibr Images. This was the only conference that was 
hold. Dn Plessis-Momay, being seized witii an indisposition next day, 
went to Saumur some days after, without taking leave of the Ung. 
Fr6sne-Canaye, one of the commissioners, and Saint-Marie dn Mont, 
another eminent Protestant, were soon after this dispute, in which 
Henry himself sometimes spoke, converted to the Catbolio tisith. Du 
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by Du PlesBiB upon the Eucharist, which was looked upon by 
the Protestant party to be a masterpiece, and which I sent 
immediately to the Bishop of Evreux, who was at his diocese : 
the difTerenoe of religion had ne?er been able to destroy that 
friendship and gratil^de which this prelate had always enter- 
tained for me, nor that affection and reverence which I had 
over preserved for his merit, his abilities, and even for his 
quality of being my bishop : the letters we wrote to each 
other wore always in this strain. 1 was greatly surnrised to 
read in that he wrote to me on account of the book I bad sent 
him, that the orron and falsehoods it contained were so 
numerous, and foUowed one another so closely, that the whole 
book waiMustiy censurable : ** Not that 1 would accuse Mon- 
sieur du rlesBis of insincerity,** added the Bishop of Evreux, 
with equal moderation on his adversi^*B account as polite- 
ness on mine, hut I am sony for his misfortune in moving 
given credit to the confused collections of compiler^, who 
have matly deceived him.** The remainder of his letter con- 
tained only compliments upon my late preferment to the 
post of master-general of the ordnance, and assurances of the 
pleasure it would give him “ to see me,** he said, “ who com- 
manded the cannons of France, obey the canons of the 
Church.** 

1 never had so entirely good an opinion of Du Plessis as 

rictiii pretended to prove, by the authority of St. Cyril, that It was 
not a custom among the primitive Christians to adore the cross, and 
yet he alleged the reproach which the Emperor Julian throws on them 
upon this very account. ** It is not very likely.” returned the king, 
**that Julian the Apostate would liave reproa^ed the Christians for 
adoring the cross, if they hod not octuaUy done so; otherwise he would 
have exposed himself to be laughed at.” It was the king likewise who 
said, that at least an &c. ought to have been put in the passage from 
St. Bernard. A Catholic having observed to a Calvinist that Du 
Perron had already gained several passages of Du Plessis, “ No matter,” 
aMWCTud the Protestant, “ provided that of Baumur be still left to him.” 
(alatthieu, ib.) This fact, which is told in the same manner in several 
polemical treatises, is generally attested by all our good historians and 
even by those who treat the l^testants most favourably: M. de Thou 
(uv. cxxiii p. MS), who was himself one of the oommissionersi Mat- 
thieu (ibid.; Chron. Sept p. 123 , A&; Sup. au Journal d’Hcnri IV. 
tom. IL p. 51, &C., voL 877S in the King’s Library): Le Grain, and 
several others who give us a relation of the whole dispute: so c en se- 
Quently no credit is to be given to tte oianner in which it is related 
In La ^e da Plerais, Uv. U. p. 269 . 

VOL. ir. K 
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the rest of the party had, who were all prejudiced in hie 
favour ; and I sliould have been very unwilling to become 
security for the correctneaa of those large volumes, which he 
sent into the w'orld in so quick a auccession, for that on the 
Eucharist liad been preceded by a treatise upon the Church. 
To write well, and upon these subjects especially, long re- 
flection is necessary. This 1 told the Bishop of Evreux in 
my answer, but at the same time 1 observed to him, that I 
could not believe Du Plessia’s book was, as he said, a series 
of error.s. 1 told Du Perron, at the same time, that this 
would be the subject of a great dispute between them, for 
Du Flessis would not sufier his accusations to pass im- 
auBwered : this was all the serious part of my letter ; the rest 
of it was filled with compliment, praises, and an invitation to 
visit my new dwelling, which do not deserve to be repeated 
here.* 

What I had foreseen happened ; except that I had ex- 
pected only a private, not a public dispute 1 would have 
interposed the ting’s authority, to hinder the two champions 
from proceeding so far, but Du Plessis W'as the most diflicultj* 
to be persuaded, and persisted in his resolution to measure 
his weapons with those of the Bishop of Evreux. Even 
one knows how the dispute was terminated. Du Plessis’s 
defence was weak, and ended in his disgrace. The king, who 
would honour this challenge with his presence, gave a thou- 
sand praises to the wit and learning of Monsieur d’Evreux. 
“ What do you think of your pope ?” said Henry to me, 
during the debate (for Du Plessis w’as with the Protestants 
what the pope is amongst the Catholics) : ** I think, Sire,” 
replied I, “that ho is more a pope than your majesfy 
imagines, for at this moment he gives the cardinal’s hat to 
Monsieur d’Evreux. If our religion bad not a hotter foun- 
dation than his legs, and his arms crossed” (for he then held 
them in that position), “ 1 would ouit it this instant.” 

It was upon this occasion that nis majesty, in a letter to 
the Duke of Epemon, told him that the diocese of Evreux 
had vanquished that of Saumur; that this was one of the 

• Bee thoee tetters tn the origins]. (Tom. ii. psrt i. p. 52.) 

f “ Bir," said Dn Fleesii to M. de Roeny, « nu' book is my own difld, 
I will defend, and I entreat yon will tulfer me to do so; do not 
YOU meddle with it, for you have not reared it** (Matthieu, tom. tt. 

liv. ii. i>. 3 1'> ) 
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greatest advantages which) for a long time, had been ob- 
tained for the church of God ; and that such a proceeding 
would draw more Protestants to the true church, than a 
course of violence for fifty years. This letter, the turn of 
w^hich was no less singular than the choice Henry made of 
the Duke of Epernon to address it to, made as much noise 
as the dispute itself when it became public, W'hich could not 
fail of happening when it was in such hands. Some said 
that the king wrote it to destroy the suspicions of his not 
being a sincere Catholic, which notwithstanding his conver- 
sion prevailed during his whole life, and gave room to the 
Jesuits to mention him disadvantagt^ously in their letters to 
Home : others imagined that this letter had a meaning which 
was not at first perceived, and maintained that the kmg bad 
a view in it to persuade either Spain or the Protestants, that 
all eiforts to induce the council of France to take violent and- 
sai^uinary methods with them would bo useless. 

The month of June arrived wiihout the Duke of Savoy’s 
taking any trouble to fulfil his engagement, and his majesty 
began to see clearly that he shoidd obtain nothing but by 
force ; but besides the persuasions of his courtiers, who all 
seemed to have sold their voices to the Duke of Savoy, this 
prince was then retarded by an obstacle far more powmdi-* 
his fondness for bis new mistress, to whom be bad given the 
title of Marchioness of Yemeuil. He was no longer able to 
think of a separation, and (it is with some confusion that 
1 mention it) after 1 had, by repeated importunities, pre- 
vailed upon him to take the route to Lyons, he deliberated 
whether he should not carry her with him, to which he was 
further incited by the flatterers about him.* She was now 
with child ; and having the promise of marriage in her pos- 
session, the afiair became of great consequence to Hmiry. 
Providence once more interposed in his favour : Madame de 
Vemeuil was so frightened by the thunder during a atorm, 
that she was delivered of a ^ad child. The king was in- 
formed of this accident at Moulins, whither he had Mvanoed^ 

* She come to meet him at St. Andrtf de la Caste. Bassompierfe, 
who was with Henxy, eajs that the lovers quarrelled at their first 
meeting, but were soon reoooeiled; afktf whldi, this prinoe carried bis 
Bdstiese to Grenoble, whoe he oontiniied with her seven or eight dsy% 
OBdafltervrtrdstoCbambdy. CTom. 1. p. 86, Ac.) 

v2 
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and from whence he sent many a melancholy look to the 
place whore he had left his mistresB ; but, restored to himself 
by his own reflections, he continued his route to Lyons, where 
his troops had orders to join him. 

I intended to follow, os soon as 1 had settled all affairs re- 
lating to the government, and taken proper measures to 
secure the necessary supplies for the war, which 1 did not 
delay till the moment of execution. 1 had written to the 
leceivers-gencral, that according to the king’s order they 
were no longer to pay any bills drawn upon them, except 
those which were for the support of the frontier garrisons 
and the payment of the troops, because all others would be 
immediately discharged at the treasury, to which I ordered 
all their money to be directly carried. I likewise forbade 
those who paid rents to discharge any bills without a new 
order ; 1 did this to keep them from paying, as they were 
accustomed, such notes as had been revoked, or created 
without money. I raised some militia, which I chose rather 
to incorporate in the old corps, than to compose new regi- 
ments of. I applied myself more particularly to the affairs 
of the ordnance. I sent orders to the lieutenants of the 
ordnance of Lyonnais and Bauphiny, and to the commis- 
sioners of that of Burgundy, Provence, and Languedoc, to 
collect all their best pieces, and to make a great number of 
carriages for cannon, with balls in proportion, and send them 
all with the powder and other ammunition to Lyons and 
Grenoble : and fearing lest my orders should not be punc- 
tually executed, I went myself to Lyons, and returned in 
three days. 

I gave the like orders in all the other provinces, and 
brought carriers to Paris, whom 1 obliged to enter into an 
enswment before a notaiy, to carry, in flfleen days, three 
million three hundred thousand weight to Lyons, without 
explaining to them what kind of merchandise it was. They 
wore gre^y astonished when they found their loading was 
twenty cannon, six thousand balls, and other things belong- 
to fhC' ordnance— not very portable. They alleged that 
Bttoh heavy pieces could not *be comprehended in goods of 
eanioge, but having threatened to seise their carts and 
honea, and th^ not bemg willing to lose the expense 
had hm alxea^ at, resolved to do what was reguired o£ 
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tbem ; nnd I had the BatiBfaction to see all theBe stores 
arrive safelv in sixteen days at Lyons ; whereas br the or* 
diuary methods it could not have been done in less than 
two or three months, and at an enormous expense. 

It was always doubted whether the king would seriously 
renew the war, till his majesty was seen to take his route t<^ 
wards the Alps. The Chancellor Belli6vTe, who had peiv 
sisted in his endeavours to dissuade him from it, finding my 
advice prevailed, came to me with an intention to make me 
approve, if possible, of the reasons he had against it. 1 did 
not regard him as one of those persons with whom to enter 
into an explanation would have oeen useless. His sincerity 
appeared by the manner in which he spoke to me, and the 
reflections with which his mind seemed to me to be agitated : 
the condition France was in, for which a war of any kind 
whatever could not but be fatal ; the king's honour, which 
was engaged to maintain a work so solid as that of the Peace 
of Yervins : the reproach of the infraction of that peace to 
which he exposed himself : the fear of bringing all the Duko 
of Savoy's allies upon him, to oppose whom he had an army, 
sufficiently proviaed with artiUeiy, indeed, but consisting 
only of six or seven thousand foot, and twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred horse, and (for so Bellidvre imagined) destitute bf all 
necessary provisions. This was the sum of the chanceUor's 
objections. 

1 do not think that in any passage of these Memoirs, or in 
the conduct of my whole life, especially since I have been 
called to the government of pubbe affanrs, there is anything 
that can lay me under the necessity of justifying myself with 
regard to too great a propensity for war. ohomd it appear 
to any one that on this occasion 1 acted in contradiction to 
my own maxims, 1 answer that, in reality, no maxim, however 
general it may be, can apply in all oases ; and supposing war 
to be (as 1 re^y believe it is) at all times an e^, it is also 
certain that it is often a neoessair and even an indispen- 
sable evil, when by it alone those claims can be support^ 
which it would be baseness to renounce ; since it must pe 
likewise confessed that generosily and mildness, two qualitiai 
absolutely necessair in sovereigns, when employed agaim^ 
the common rules of prudence, ^generate into weakness, ana 
are looked upon as instances of bad conduct. 
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To this general reply 1 added the particular reasons for the 
present war. 1 showed the chancellor that he suffered him- 
self to be unseasonably alarmed ; the King of Spain was the 
only formidable ally whom it might be apprehended would 
join the Duke of Savoy ; but it was to bo considered that the 
reigning King of Spain was a young man, without expertence 
or abilities for war, sufficiently employed in reducing his own 
subjects, and wholly guided by a minister as little inclined to 
war as himself, by the natural turn of his disposition, and a 
desire of keeping in his own hands the money which must be 
consumed by a war ; and lastly, that ho boro no good-will 
to the Duke of Savoy, and was convinced, as w^l os all 
Europe, that the king demanded on^y a restitution of what 
belonged to him ; that tliis war would appear a mere dif- 
ference between the king and the Duke of Savoy, or rather 
an effect of the intoxication of the latter, occasioned by an 
ill-grounded presumption, and the intrigues carried on in his 
favour in the council of Franc'* ; and this presupposed, the 
success of the war depended upon its being pursueu with ex- 
pedition. 1 maintained to the chancellor that, with four 
thousand men this year, the king w'ould gain greater advan- 
tages than with thirty thousand the next ; but 1 did not neg- 
lect to prove to him that his majesty was not so unprovided 
as he imagined— at least, that ho should not want for two 
things, which in the offices I held it dependt;d upon me to 
furnish him with, namely, money and artillery. Belli^vre was 
so far from being convinced bv my arguments, that be left 
me with chagrin ; the event will show w'ho had the best rea- 
sons on his side. 

The Duke of Savoy seeing that, contrary to his expecta- 
tion,* a French army was ready to fall upon him, had re- 
course to his usual artifices, to prevent, at least, any act of 
hostility before the winter had begun. He sent deputy after 
deputy to liis majesty at Lyons; sometimes he appeared 
wining to perform the agreements, sometimes he eluded them 
by specious reasons, and at other times he proposed advan- 
tageous projects for liis majesty, and continued to impose 

* He was encouraged, it is said, by certain idle predictions of ostro- 
logert, who gave oat that in the month of August there wonid be no 
^ wg in France: a thing that prosed very true, lays Fhreflze, for at 
that time he wai siotorioos in the heart of Savoy. 
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uj)on this prince so completelj, that Henry belieTing he 
should be under no necessily to go farther than Lyons, stayed 
there much loncer than he ought to have done. While I 
continued with tne king in this city, 1 guarded him a^nst 
the Bubtilties of the Duke of Savoy ; but as soon as I left 
him to return to Paris, to hasten, as I have said, the pre- 
parations for war, he was so eifectunlly deceived by the 
dukc^'s pretended sincerity, that he wrote to me to suspend 
ray cares, for everything was settled in an amicable manner. 

In riiect, the Duke of Savoy bad agreed to all that was 
demanded of him ; but this was a mere verbal agreement, and 
proposed that hostages should be given on each side, ^ a very 
proper management to delay the performance of his word, by 
the time that was necessarily taken up in naming these 
hostages, and intorclianging them. 1 wrote to the king very 
freely my opinion of this pretended accommodation, and did 
not scTuple to disobey his orders by forwarding the ammu- 
nition,* and came in person to Moutargis, from whence 1 
sent my baggage up the Loire, intending to ride post myself. 
Here it was that I received a letter from the aiiig, which* 
contained only those few words, “ You have guessed truly ; 
the Duke of Savoy has deceived us ; come to me as soon as 
possible, and neglect nothing that may be necessary to moke 
him sensible of his perfidy.** 

1 w as informed more particularly of all that had passed, by 
a letter from Villeroy. The. king had sent for Boncas, from 
whom he had received so little satisfaction in the explanation 
he demanded of him, that, resolving to press him in such a 
manner as to leave Mm no subterfuge to have recourse to, 
the Savoyard deputy at length betrayed himself by his equi- 
vocations, which threw the kuig into so great a rage, that he 
would hear no more, and instantly took his route towards 
Ohamb^ry ; and it was from tMs place that the above-men- 
tioned lettOT was dated. His majesty imagined that this city 
would surrender at hia approach, and that he would not ha^ve 
the trouble of investing it ; but in this he was mistaken. 

This interval was employed by the king in soliciting his 

• Matthien, in the aocoimt which he gives of this expeditionhito 

Savoy, beftowt, in several places, high encomiums on the Duke of 
Solly, and in a neat measure ascribes to him the honours of this cam- 
paign. (Tom. fl. liv. ii pp. 35S, 361, 365, 
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iDiniage mth tlie FrincesB Mary of Medicis ; and the ne^o- 
tUtioiLwliiioliiraB highly pleasing to the pope, was of service 
to the king, in hindemg his holiness from takiDg any part in 
the affairs of Savoy. JD'Alincourt, whom his majesty had 
sent to Borne on this occasion, obtained all that he demanded ; 
the marriage was determined on, and nothing now remained 
but to send some person to Florence, to solemnize it by 
proxy. Belle^arde earnestly solicited this honour ; but all 
ne could obtain was to be the bearer of the letter which as- 
signed it to the Duke of Florence. 

While this ceremony was performing in Florence,* Henry 
thought it necessary to appear wholly taken up with balls, 
plays, and entertainments ; however, this did not hinder him 
nom laying out no less assiduously the whole plan of the cam- 
pugn ; he ordered Lesdiguieres tu take an exact view of the 
Castle of Montmelian ; and upon his report, that with twenty 
pieces of cannon, and twenty tnousand oischarges, it might be 
taken, he resolved to attack it. He likewise caused that of 
Bouig-en-Bresse to be reconnoitred by Vienne and Castanet, 
who were with me ; and it being their opinion that the place 
might be carried, it was resolved to endeavour to take these 
two cities by petard, oud in the saini' night ; and in proper time 
besiege the two citadels in form. Marshal Biron, to whom his 
majesty committed this enterprise, gave the expedition of 
Montmelian to Crdquy, and reserved that of Bourg to himself. 

The king had, without knowing it, pitched upon him 
amongst aS his general officers who was the least likely to 
secure the success of the enterprise. Biron was at this time 
deeply engaged with the Duke of Savoy, it is even thought 
that ] his treaty might have been at least sketched out. He 
sent word to Bouvens, the governor of Bourg, to be upon his 
guard, and informed him of the night ana the hour when 
m was designed to surprise him. AM this was afterwards 
proved. But what is singular enough, this treacheiy did not 
hinder the taking of Bourg, and on the same night that it 
had been resolvcm to attack it. 

Bouvens communicated the advice he had received to the 
wrison and inhabitants of Bourg, exhorted them to defend 
tnemselves bravely, kindled great fires, doubled, nay trebled 


* 8eetiiewliolesooaiiuitofitlnLaChroiiologieSepteaiialze,aii. 1600. 
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tbe corps-de-garde, and, in a word, todc sU poaaible pre- 
cButiouB on the night that he expected to be attacked, eren 
to the standing sentinel himsel£ Every one impatiently 
expected the hour mentioned in the note, which in reality 
was to be that of the attack. However, it bmened that 
Marshal Biron, who was himself at the head of nis troops, 
either to give the governor more time, or to render the exe- 
cution of the enterprise impossible, or perhm by mere 
chance, took a road so far about, that, instead of midnight, it 
was break of day when he appeared before Bourg. He womd 
then have persuaded his officers to defer till another time an 
attempt which, at such an hour, was very improper. But 
bis opinion was so strongly opposed by Saint- Angel, Cham* 
baret, Loustrange, Yienne, and particularly by Castenet, who 
had undertaken to fix the petard in open day, even though 
the bastions should be filled, and likewise by Boesse,* to 
whom his majesty had promised the government of it, that 
Biron, fearing lest bo should incur the imputation of cow- 
ardice, and ^lieving that the design would miscarry, was 
obliged to consent to it. 

The aftair turned out quite otherwise : the garrison and 
the citizens having been upon the watch till two, three, and 
even four o* clock, ^cre of opinion that tbe enterprise was 
deferred, or that it was merely imaginary ; and when day 
appeared, went to breakfast, and to refresh themselves with 
Bleep, leaving the care of guarding the waUs to some sentinels 
who, being oppressed with sleep, acquitted themselves very 
ill of their charge. Castenet, with three faithful soldiers 
whom I had given him, advanced as far as the counterscarp, 
each with a petard in his hand, followed by twelve men 
well armed, and of tried bravery : the sentinel cried, ** Who 
goes there Castenet, whom I had instructed, answered, 
that they were friends of the city, who were come to adver- 
tise the governor that some troops had appeared at a dis- 
tance of two thousand paces, and were gone back : he added, 
that he had much more to say to M. Bouvens from the Duke 
of Bavoy, and desired the soldier to go and inform him of it, 
that the gate might be opened. The sentinel quitting his 
post to go to the governors house, Castenet, without loss of 


* FeCcr d’Sioodaca ds Bodsse. 
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time, advanced to tbe gate and fixed liis petard, which car- 
ried off the drawbridge, and made a breach, through which, 
the ditches not being very deep, twelve men, by the help of 
short ladders, entered immediately, and after them the whole 
army. All this was executed with such rapidity, that the 
city was filled in a moment w'ith our men, and Bouvens had 
only time enough to retire precipitately, with hia garrison, 
into the citadel. 

The town of Montmelian* was taken in the same manner ; 
and Chamb^ry, by his majesty’s orders, was invested : the 
citizens, full of terror, did not think of defending the town, 
but fortified themselves in the castle, where at first they 
made a show of resistance ; however, they capitulated the 
next day, being intimidated by a battery of eight pieces of 
cannon, the fire of which they durst not stand. By the 
order hia majesty caused to be observed, there was not the 
least violence committed. Tbe French ladies, who followed 
their husbands in this expedition, settled at Chamb6ry ; and 
the next day after the reduction of it, my wife gave a ball to 
the principal ladies of the town, where all appeared as gay as 
if it had not changed its master. 

After this, the lung sent me to Lyons, to give orders for the 
furnishing and conveyance of the ordnance ; and commanded 
me to visit, in this journey, the citadels of St. Catherine, 
Seissel, Pierre- Ch&tei, L*!&luse, and other fortresses of 
Bresse, particularly the castle of Bourg; he ordered me 
likewise to provide a quantity of gabions, three feet in height 
and nine in width ; upon which I answered him, that such 
gabions were only proper to make an enclosure fur sheep 
newly bought up in tbe country. The king, on his side, in 
the mean time, went to possess himself of Conflans, Miolens, 
Montiers, St. Jaoome, St. John de Morienne, and St. Mi- 
ebael : not one of these places held out against the cannon. 
The taking of Miolens restored liberty te a man who had 
been detamed in the prisons there fifti^n years ; Feug^rea 
brought him to me on account of the singularity of a predic- 
tion that had been made him upon the (Sxration of his cap- 

* OoDfolt likewise, on all these military expeditions, De Thon, Mat- 
thtoQ, and La Chronologie Septennaire, an. 1600, in which Sully is 
mentioned with great honour. See likewise tom. i. des Mem. de Bos- 
sompiane. 
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tivity, and the person by whom he should be delivered ; which 
was found to exactly fulfilled. 

1 left Lyons to execute the commission his majesty had 
given me. I reached Yillars''^ by dinner-time, and Bourg in 
the evening, where 1 was received and treated with great 
politeness by Marshal Biron. When he found that I came 
to take a view of the citadel, he used his utmost endeavours 
to dissuade me from it ; representing to me that I exposed 
mysc'lf to evident danger. He was certamly right : the en- 
terurise was full of hazard; but it was because this mar- 
shal, having failed in his attempt to hinder me from execut- 
ing my design, had given the enemy (for 1 cannot think 
othorwisf*) such exact information, that wherever I presented 
myself J found a battery against mo. Notwithstanding this, 
I continued there night and day, till 1 had finished all my 
obsen'ations. 

Biron, who probably had expected that I would pay dear 
for my curiosity, finding that 1 had esca^d, laid other snores 
for me : on the day that I was to leave Bourg and return to 
Ly^oiis I received advice that a party of the enemy, consisting 
oi two hundred men, had arrived at a castle near the place 
whore I was to lodge that night. I took notice of it to 
Biron, who now showed none of that obliging solicitude 
for my safety which he had discovered before, but treated 
the information as a jest, which raised my suspicious. I 
asked him for an escort of soldiers, which he excused himself 
from granting, telling me that he would commit this care to 
his own guards ; but he privately ordered them to return, 
and leave me at Yillars, which they did, notwithstanding my 
entreaties to the contrary, as soon as I alighted at Yillm, 
and my mules were unloaded. The design of this proceeding 
appeared now but too plain. 1 ordered my mules to be 
reloaded, and travelled four leagues &rther, nor stopped till 
I came to Ylm^ where I thought myself in safety. My 
suspicions that JBix«m had undertaken to deliver me up to 
the Duke of Savoy .were changed to a certainty, when I 
learned that three houra after 1 had left YiUara the two 
hundred men otaiie and stormed the J beau ^ 

and seemed very much oonoemed that they had misaed their 
object. 


* In the Upper Bnesei 
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A courier from his majesty waited for me at Lyous ; his 
buBmeBB was to get a train of artillery to force Conflans, the 
only one of those little towns the king had attacked that 
made any resistance, and which surrendered immediately on 
the approach of the cannon. The king, whom 1 went to 
visit at Saint-Pierre d’Albigny, told me that he was afraid 
he should not accomplish bo cosily his designs upon Charbon- 
nieres and the Castle of Montmelian ; and seemed to moke 
some difficulty about undertaking those sieges at the approach 
of winter. 1 assured his majesty that instead of hve months 
(for so long he imagined the siege of Montmelian would last) 
it might be ended in so many weeks, provided during that 
time the works were carried on with vigour. The king gave 
no credit to what I said on this head, and after I had left 
him he told my brother and La Yarenno that my enemies 
would take advantage of my presumptuous manner of speak- 
ing. However, the attention with which I had examined 
the weak parts of this castle, which had apparently escaped 
the observation of others, convinced me ^at 1 had not ad- 
vanced anything lightly. 

The next day the king taking a journey to Grenoble, left 
tlie command of the army in nis absence to me. During 
this time I no longer employed myself in examining Mont- 
melian, under the cannon of which we were, but in forming 
the plan of the outworks, and of the disposition of those 
batteries with which 1 expected to cany the fort. 1 went 
afterwards to the king at Grenoble, who had passed his time 
in deliberating with his council upon this ent^rise, which 
he had absolutely forbidden me to begin in his absence. I 
insisted again upon the reasonableness of undertaking it, 
and again found the same opposition. I know not whether 
it was through enmity to me or attachment to the Duke of 
Savoy that the Count of Soissons, the Duke of Epemon, La 
Otdone, and immy others, appea^ so unreasonable: amongst 
1 ^ the oouncillors only MessiieiirB de Lesdira^res and De 
CMonj were of mr opinion^ laid the pkn 1 had just 
isimnid upon the table, and went out, saying, that while 
tty deli bo ri to d whether Montmelian should be attacked, 1 
wmild so and pnt myself in readiness to take it; and in the 
aten mie woud ftu upon Chaibonnitres, that the example 
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of this fort, for the taking of which I requested only eight 
days, might teach them what to expect from Montmelian. 

Accordingly 1 laid siege to Charbonni^res, where 1 suf- 
fered incredible fatis^es : the first difficulty was to bring the 
cannon to bear on the place ; the only road that led to it was 
extremely narrow, bordered on one side by the river Arc, of 
which the bank was all along pcrpendicuwly steep, and on 
the other by impracticable rocxs. They could with difficulty 
travel a league a day, because they were every moment 
obliged to unharness the cannon, one of the wheels almost 
always running over the side of the precipice. We were 
certain at least of favourable weather ; for in this climate it 
is generally fair during the autumn ; however, there now fell 
such violent rains that the road was all under water, and the 
eight days, which I had thought sufficient for taking the 
])lace, had been almost wholly consumed in bringing up the 
canoes. This was my excuse in the council against the 
malicious remark which the Count of Soissons and others did 
not fail to make upon the promise I bad given. The king, 
who at that moment looked at me attentively, and perceiving 
that my face was very red, and all overspread with pimples, 
ran to me, and unbuttoning my clothes, examined my. neck 
and breast, exclaiming, ** Ah ! my friend, you are very ill.’* 
lie sent immediately for Du Laurens,* who, after examining 
the pimples, said, that by bleeding and taking a little care 
of myself they would be removed. I had, indeed, over- 
heated myself with labour, and, when in a violent perspira- 
tion, had got wet through to my skin with the rain, with- 
out perceiving it. 1 was bled as soon as 1 got to my 
quarters, which were at Semoy : the king had his at Bo- 
chette, from whence he sent Thermes the next day to know 
how 1 waa, and was greatly surprised to hear that his mes- 
se^er had found me on horseback, visiting my batteries. 

^ Before I erected them I was willing to take a more exact 
view of the place, beginning with Aiguebelle, the little town 
at the foot of the fort. It Beemed to me that I was known 
evetywhere, and that there was a general conspiracy agaiiiBt 
me ; for as often as 1 appeared in view a vml^ was dia* 


AndrS Da Laureas, the king’s physioisn. 
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charged upon me. The rock upon which Gharbonnierea is 
situated appearing inacccasible on all sides, and not to be 
tidLen by the cannon, 1 was greatly afflicted : however, on 
examining it more narrowly, 1 thought that I had found out 
a part where what seemed on the outside a natural rock 
might probably be a place iilled up with earth covered with 
green turf. 1 repressed the satisfaction this discovery gave 
me till the night afforded me an opportunity of lieing con- 
vinced of it. I approached very near the wall, being favoured 
by the darkness of the night, and was transported witli joy 
when, upon trying the ground with my pike, I found that ii 
went down as I desired, and that this bastion was such as 1 
had believed it to be. 1 was no longer in doubt on what side 
I should batter the fort, and no difflcidty now remained but 
to find out some place proper for erecting these batteries, 
for Charbunuieres is, inde^, surrounded with mountains 
which command the town, but so steep that a man can 
hardly ascend them on foot. 1 began again to creep along 
these mountains, which, in reality, had a terrible appearance, 
and all seemed wholly inaccessible to the cannon except one, 
upon the declivity of which 1 found a road, where it was not 
impossible but some pieces of cannon might be heaved up by 
main 'strength. Unibrtunately the access to this road was 
by another, which passed so near the fort that they might 
pelt us from thence with stones. This was another obstacle, 
whudi did not, however, discourage me in my attempt. 1 
chose out two hundred French and as many Swiss, to each 
of whom I promised a crown, provided they could, by this 
road, bring up six cannon, that 1 gave them, and mount 
them on on eminence which I pointed out to them. 1 
pitched upon a very dark night for this work, recommending 
to them particularly to make as little noise oa possible ; and, 
to prevent the besieged from observing it, caused horses and 
oannen to advance in the opposite roads, whose cries and the 
■mftiAing of their whips drew all the enemy’s fire to that 
side, but with no effect, for the|e carts were covered in their 
mirch by trees, gabions, ud even by the waUs ; while my 
men tb^ were employed in forcing up the cannon escaped 
the notice of the besieged, who were deafened with the noise 
of their own guns. I appointed La YaUde,* lieutenant of 

de la VoUde Fiquemoudie^ governor of Comper. 
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the ordnance in Brittaxi}r, and other officers to superintend 
and encourage my men in this uncommon method or carriage. 
It rained so violently that La Vall6e and the rest of the officers 
left their post to go to supper, and the soldiers their cannon 
when they were got about half-way. This was what I had 
expected ; and, having taken that road, I met them in their 
retreat, and gave them a severe reprimand, threatening them 
that they should have no pay for three months, and brought 
them all back that instant to their task, which they resumed, 
and the cannon was again put in motion ; I did not quit them 
till I saw them out of danger, which did happen without 
receiving some check : their delay at length occasioned their 
being discovered, and six were killed and eight wounded. 

1 gf)t back to my quarters while it was yet dark, soaked 
through w’ith the rain, and so disguised with dirt that I was 
not to be known ; but full of joy that my six pieces of cannon 
were out of danger, though not yet upon the top of the 
rocks. I slept an hour, and breakfasted, and returning to 
my work, met La Vall6e, who, not knowing what 1 had done, 
began to pride himself upon the performance of the night. 
The reproaches 1 loadea him with, while 1 contradicted 
what he said, ought to have covered him with confusion ; but 
he was the most undaunted liar 1 ever knew. ** What I you 
have been there then P” said he, without the smaUest dis- 
composure : “ well, I sincerely confess 1 am a fool.” “ You 
are so, indeed,” replied 1, **and something worse; but 
avoid such a behaviour for the future, and repair your 
fault.” It was not doubted but the besieged would en- 
deavour to make themselves amends for their being sur- 
prised; which did not hinder the cannon, by the mere 
force of my men’s labour, without any assistance from the 
horses, from being placed upon the rock at nine o’clock, 
where, during that time, I had made provision of gabions, 
planks, and eve^hing that was necessary for construct- 
ing platforms. But, when the gabions came to bo filled, 
no earth was to be found within half a lei^e of the place : 
all that could be got in this stubborn soil was stony, and 
could not be used for making port-holes and planarms, 
without running the danger of Taming all who were employed 
in the work. The officers, for want of their usual defrnoe^ 
seeing themselves expos^ to the whole fire of the plao^ 
came in great consternation to acquaint me with the oondi« 
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tion they were in. 1 told them, without auy appearance 
of emotion, that they should begin directly tlie palisade 
I had ordered them to erect along the edges of the rocks, 
making it ve^ high and thick, to deprive the enemy of 
the sight at least of the cannon, which otherwise they 
would be able to dismount ; and this was performed imme- 
diately, these mountains being almost all covered with wood. 
To supply the rest, I ordered the carpenters and pioneers of 
the army to cut down two hundred large beech-trees, which 
were cleaved into billets, some round, to fill up the gabions, 
others square, to make a secure lodgment for the six pieces 
of cannon; and the bettor to conceal their last situation 
from the enemy, to which the branches of the palisade 
greatly contributed, 1 contrived that there should be on 
each side several openings hlled with baskets of earth, upon 
which the enemy made a continual hrc, without knowing at 
what part of the palisade the artillery was placed till the 
moment when we were prepared to dismount the battery of 
the fort and throw down the palisade by which our cannon 
had been concealed. At two o’clock in the afternoon this 
work was completed; and about an hour afterwords his 
majesty came to visit it, and, embracing me, assured me of 
the satisfaction it g^ave him. lie saw no obstacle that should 
hinder us from beginning to batter the place. 1 represented 
to him that it was still necessary to delude the besieged till 
night: he submitted to my opinion, but the Count of 
SoisBons, d’Epemon, La Guiche, and Villeroy, who attended 
him, making observation that his cannon were pointed 
aj;ain8t a rock, on which it would be useless to lose more 
time, Heniy came to me, and said that he would have them 
fire, that instant, some volleys upon the opposite ravelin. 1 
again contested this point with him, and pwhaps with rather 
too much heat ; for it gave me great uneasiness to see a^ork 
that had cost me so much labour likely to be ruined by too 
much precipitation. My resistance put the king into a 
passion, and he again, and in a very absplute manner, com- 
manded me to ol^y him, even adding, that 1 forgot he was 
the master. ** Yes, Sire,” replied 1, immediately, you are 
the master, and sb^ be obeyed, though at the expense of 
ruining everything.'* I caused the palisade to }ip thrown 
down, and gave oraers that they should fire^ but 1 would not 
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be a witness to it, and withdrew in great discontent. As the 
guns were not aimed, eyerybody took upon him to direot 
them according to his own mincT, but no one hit the right 
place. After a hundred ineffectuid discharges, the king seilt 
ija Guesle for me, to complain to me of the faults of my 
batteries. 1 replied, that 1 entreated his maiesty would ex* 
cuse me, for it being now sunset, it was no longer time to 
undertake anything. His majesty ordered the firing to 
cease, and eyery one withdrawing, I came and lay in the 
midst of my batteries, which 1 caused to be completed 
during the remainder of the night, notwithstanding fhe raixi, 
which fell in great abundance. The besieged, on their side, 
laboured as hard, and were not without some apprehensions 
that they should find the place to which they gaye the most 
attention defective: I judged so by the nros and torches 
which 1 saw lighted up in the fort, and contented myself with 
interrupting their security by fimg some discharges from 
time to time. 

At the break of d^ there arose so thick a fog that, at six 
o'clock, the fort could not be seen : this unlucky accident 
gave me great uneasiness, because all my batteries were 
ready, and 1 had boasted overnight that 1 would take Char- 
bonuieres the next day. I fancied, however, that the agita- 
tion of the air which the discharge of the cannon would 
occasion might possibly dispefse the fog, and therefore 
caused some volleys to be fired. Either by chance, or by a 
natural efiect, that which 1 had jestingly proposed succeeded 
almost beyond my hopes. No sooner had the rest of the 
artillery answered the cannon from the top of the mountain 
than the fog wholly disappeared. The besieged had been all 
night emplc^ed in erecting a battery of four pieces of cannon 
over against my six, which the imprudence committed the 
^y b^ore had discovered to them, and which, at that 
instant, they endeavoured to dismount. 1 found that there 
WM no time to be given them, and caused a piece to be 
pointed dir^ly opposite to their portholes, whiw rendered 
two of their four cannon useless, killed one gunner, and 
wounded two others : but this did not happen till after their 
discharge had killed <m our side six gunners and two pi* 
oneers, and.at length made our pieces useless, till they were 
dislod^ from ths^. 

TOL. n. 
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Tbe king, on heuingthe noiBe, Tan thither, at nine o’clock, 
and orders his dinner to be brought to a place which 1 had 
eontrived in such a ixumnar that he might see ererything 
that paBsed without danger: thie was an encloBuro made 
with the largest trees, laid at their length one upon another, 
in the form of a rampart. 1 showed his majesty the bodies 
of those who .had been just killed, and made him sensible that 
this was tbe consequence of the bad counsel that was followed 
the day before. 1 did not say this without a design, perceiv- 
ing that the same persons continued still to find fault with 
my wqA, and to prejudice his majesty agaizMt me. 1 did 
not suffer myself to be at all disoom posed with their obser- 
vations, and told them, haughtily, that, not having yet eaten 
anything, though 1 had laboured hard all night, 1 woidd 
leave the place free to any of them that were desirous of 
playing the master-general of the ordnance, but that, at my 
return, if they did not permit me to order my batteries as I 
pleased, I would abandon them entirely. My table, as 
master-general, consisted of forty covers, and was placed 
under a kind of half-arch formed by nature in the rooK, and 
hung with ivy. The king sent me a large trout pie, which 
was sent him from deneva. My dinner was soon over, and 
I went again to entreat his majesty that he would suffer me 
to perform the duties of ray employment alone, and renewed 
my promises that I would make him master of Charbonnikres 
ilut day^ The king replied, that he would be contented if 
it wose taken in thm days ; upon which La Guesle said, 
that, if he were in the pla^, he should know how to hinder 
it from being taken in a month. ^ Go there, then,” said 1 
to them all, fatigued with their impertinence, ^and if 1 do 
not hang you all to-day, let me paw for a boaster.” 

The lung then withdrew into bis enclosure, and deHvered 
me from the importunate presence of his courtiers for time 
hours, which he passed in waiting fbr his dinner, at his table, 
and in surveying the park of artilleiy. At tbe end of 
time 1 saw him come back with the jOaaaaA of Soissons, to 
whom he said, loud enough for me to hear, ** Ttos place 
not be taken to-day.** The count ansmnd, amh ^paat 
eomplaisaiioe, that mb majesty, who bad more k n cm i adga^if 
war than any other person whatevar, to make me^af 

bis authority to force me to obey, iustaaf of asatHng 'timbal 
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battering a rock, which could not be hurt by the oannon: 
that instant 1 had my reVenge. The king anrred just at 
the time tliat the enemy beat a parley, and the lieuteoumt of 
the place came out to treat with me ; I entreated his majerty 
to take no part in the capitulation ; and told the lieutenanU; 
that he might go back again, for 1 was resohred that il^e 
garrison should surrender at discretion. The lieutenant re- 
tumed with an affected boldnees, saying that there were^itill 
two hundred men in the fort who were able to hold it eight 
days longer. Henry withdrew, leaving Lesdi^i^vCs and 
Vilhroy with me, who persuaded me to accept of the condi- 
tions offered by the besieged. Lesdiguihrea even carried me 
towards the fort, to show me that the enemy was not reduced 
to extremity. I stopped him when he came within two or 
three hundred paces of the curtain, telling him, that it would 
be rashness to expose himself to the mouth of the oannon of 
the fort ; and I withdrew to a rock a hundred paces distant^ 
which served me as a shelter, while these gentlemen vary 
unseasonably rallied mo for my caution: but they soon 
changed their tone when a terrible fire obliged them to fol- 
low me. 

The lieutenant of the fort returned a second time, but with 
proposals differing little from the former. 1 sent him book , 
without hearing him ; upon which Villeroy said, that if the 
city failed of being taken that day, he could not dispense 
with himself from acquainting the king that it was owilig 
wholly to me. I pretended not to hear him ; and, sendkig 
the b^eged my final determination in writing, ordered the 
artillery again to play : the second discharge set fire to the 
powdei* of the besieged, and killed twenty or twenty-five of 
their men, and six or seven women ; st the third, the little 
ravelin fell down entirely, and they could no longer bring 
any assistance to the breach, because the oannon, sweeping 
along a low path that led to it, at every fire destroyed some 
of their best soldiers. This made thm resolve to beat a 
nmiey oim more, which I pretended not to hear, although 
1 saw their drummer carried up in the air to the height of 
twelve feet, by a oannon-ball which entmd the ground where 
he atood, but did him no other hurt. The Sesieg^ then 
hM up « flke, with a flog fsatened to the top, eiyiiig out 
ftat th^wammdeied, mad imideied ms to " “ 
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tbe artillery continued to play, till the enemy, holding out 
their hands over the breach to our soldiers, 1 was afraid 
some French would be killed amongst them. 1 then mounted 
my horse and entered the city in full gallop : it was lawful 
to treat it as one carried by assault ; but that heart must 
have been wboUv impenetrable to compassion, which could 
not be softened by a sight so truly pitiable as now presented 
itself : the women, the wounded, and those who were scorched 
by the fire, came and threw themselvos at my feet. I never 
in any other place beheld the sex so lovely as in this city, nor 
so finished a beauty as one woman in particular, who came 
to implore my mercy : instead of executing my threat, to 
hang all the inhabitants, I gave the same conditions 1 had 
offered at first, and caused the garrison to be conducted to a 
place of security which 1 had appointed for them. 

Notwithstanding this success with Charbonnieres, I still 
found great opposition in the council to my proposal of at- 
tacking the castle of Montmelian. The debate ran very 
high: ^‘Take care what you do,” said his majesty to me, 
prejudiced by the great number that disapproved of the 
attempt, ** for if we ore obliged to raise the siege, every one 
will exclaim against you, and 1 possibly shall bo amongst the 
first.” They were not sensible at that time what a strong, 
well-conducted train of artillery was able to do at a siege : 
what had happened at Charbonnieres had so confirmed me 
in my opinion on this head, that 1 did not scruple to engage 
that 1 would carry Montmelian in five weeks, as 1 had alread}' 
promised in a former council ; 1 stipulated only for one con- 
aition, which his majesty could not deny me, l^eause he had 
accepted it without its oeing named, and this was, that he 
tthoidd not be present at the siege, which 1 foresaw would be 
very bloody. 1 produced a plan of the fortress, and of the 
attack : and every one agreeing that 1 should make the at- 
tempt, 1 laid siege to the castle of Montmelian. 

This castle is situated on a rock almost as hard as that of 
Charbonnieres, and so high, that it commands the 
country about it ; steep and inaccessible on ev^ side except 
that next the city, where tbe ascent is less dimcultj but on 
which, to make amends, there runs a ditdi, eat in the rook 
itseli^ and which must have been done igfimte labour 
irith the point of a sharp chisel ; besides whid^ there were 
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three bastions, that could neither be sapped nor undermined, 
their foundations being of rock, itself almost impenetrable, 
and above a toise ana a half deep. The count^ is inter- 
Bporsed with several mountains, but some are so distant that 
they appeared to bo absolutely out of the reach of cannon, 
and the rocks that are nearest are so steep, so pointed at 
the top, and so rugged and bare, that, far from its appearing 
possible to carry up and make use of cannon, it was difficult 
to believe that a man could climb up. The castle was then 
provided with thirty pieces of cannon, with ammunition for 
eight thousand volleys at least, a proportionable garrison, and 
provision in great abundance. 

The first thought that occurred to my mind, and sup- 
ported it against obstacles in appearance insurmountable, 
was, that, however solid and continued the rock seemed to be, 
upon which, or rather in which, the bastions were raised, it 
was possible it might not be all of equal hardness ; and that 
if one part of it only was in the slightest degree weaker than 
the rest, the artillery I had would secure me the means of 
opening a passage through it. In order to be convinced, I 
be^an to open the trenoics before the bastion called Mau- 
voisin, for otherwise it would have been impossible to have 
approached near enough to discern whether this whole mass 
was an entire rock, cut with a chisel ; but the rock which we 
found even with the ground hindered us from coding on 
the trenches. I was ooliged to have recourse to artifice ; and 
one very dork night caused a hut to be built with clay, and 
thatched over, very near this bastion, and so low that it 
could not be thrown down by the cannon; it was shot 
through and through with the small arms as soon as the day 
discovered it to the besieged ; but it was not overturned, and 
none of our men were in it. 1 suffered the enemy to dis- 
charge their rage for some days upon this hut, till of them- 
selves they should cease to fire ; which at length they did, 
supposing it had been built there to make them spend their 
powder m vain. When I found the besieged neglected it, I 
entered it m the night, taking no other arms with me but a 
buckler, with which, upon occasion, I could entirely cover 
my body against the fire. From this hut Iscarefully exa- 
mined the whole bastion, at the bottom of which I perceived 
a light, from whence 1 concluded it was hollow, and conse* 
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quenily that it was not an entire rock, which could not hare 
been out into so deep. Without doubt the besieged were 
then making some repairs there. The day beginning to ap- 
pear, 1 perceived likewise that the flank was uncovered ; and 
thia was proof that it was not the solid rock which formed 
either ; and that this flank presented itself naked and easy 
to be pierced with the cannon. 1 was now satisfied, and had 
no other care but how to get out safely, which in broad day 
could not be done without difficulty, the hut not being above 
a hundred paoes distant from the parapet, which was lined 
with soldiers, and I had above two hundred to go before 1 
could shelter myseli* : 1 seized that moment when the guards 
being relieved, the soldiers began to be careless, and leaving 
my buckler in tbe hut, 1 began to run as fust as 1 was able ; 
{bur aentineis perceiving me. cried out, and fired upon me at 
the aame time ; their muskot-shot whistled about my ears 
and covered me with gravel and flint-stones, but did not 
wound me ; and before the other soldiers were ready, I had 
gained the nearest lodgment. 

1 had at first resolved to jdaoc a battery of cannon on an 
eminence on the side of the Isere, where the guns might be 
carried up more easily by the help of steps cut out ; but 
having observed, on the opposite side of the water, another 
eminence which Ibced the citadel, and which had tliis ad- 
vantage, that from thonce might be seen the road which led 
to the wells of the castle, and to the magazine, the entrance 
of the tower, and the guard-house, 1 preferred this last, and 
oonsidered upon tiie means to carry up six pieces of cannon. 
This eminence was perpendicular on all sides but one, and 
even this side of the ascent was a league about : but this was 
not Iho greatest difficulty ; to plant them there we must 
level rocks of such hardness, that most of the officers thought 
the enterprise ridiculous. 

The enemy were not of the same opinion : as soon as they 
found that we had undertaken to make a lodgment upon 
the edge of the rook, they pointed six pieces of cannon thm 
likewise, and kept up a continual fire: one day the, font 
voU^ was discharged when I was giving direetiona about 
tbe worka with my bdton in my hand, and dieased in a 
g ree n ooet laeed with gold, and a plume of green and white 
fatbiiiia upon my head : 1 observea that thia shot had paaeed 
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a good deal abore my head, and that whioh followed it m 
much below : peroeiving tliat they were going to fire a third’ 
time, I said to Lesine, Maignan, and Feug^res, that the nest 
would be between both, and that, without doubt, the be- 
sieged having perceived me would teke an exact aim. 1 re- 
tired two or three steps behind a shelving part of the rock, 
from whence 1 held my pike in one hand, fixed in the pl^ 
where I had stood myself; one ball threw down the pike, 
the others killed three pioneers and two gunners, and Inroke 
some glasses and bottles that had been brought for a refresh- 
ment, and were placed in a hole of the rock. This accident 
was related to his majesty, as an instance of rashness in me*; 
and he wrote to me immediately, that my person being stiU 
more necessary to him for the business of the state than war, 
he desired that I would not act like a mere soldier of fortune, 
who had a reputation to make ; and that he would reoal me, 
if I disobeyea this command. 

HeoTT could not resist the desire he had to see ^ dispo- 
sition 01 this siege, and wrote to me a second time, desiring I 
would dispense with the promise he bad given me to the con- 
trary, assuring me that he would go to those places only that 
1 should appoint, and with no other attendants than the 
Count of Soissons, D’Bpernon, Bellegarde, and myself. I 
entreated him at least to dis^ise himself in an ordinary 
doak : and, above all, to shun, at the expense of going half a 
league about, a certain field, strewed over with flial^toiieB, 
opposite to whioh the besieged continually kept a party of 
thirty or forty soldiers, armed with musKets; and ten of 
twelve pieces of cannon were pointed there, because they 
knew that our men were constantly passing through* thu 
field, to go to the new battery raised upon the rook, 1 
did not doubt but that he would have oomplied with this re- 


eapoted to at first made two or three of the compsny look 
psle.; but it wae much worse when we entered the field ; 
there was at onoe so teirible a discharge of the heavy oanim 
and small-shot, that we were in an instant all* covered with 
earth, and our skia ecratched with a shower of the little 
fiint-stones. Henry arahiiig the sign of the cross, It lo 
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now,*’ Baid I, tliat 1 acknowledge you to be a good Catholic.” 
” Let UB go,” Baid he ; “ this is a bad place.” We doubled 
our pace, esteeming it a eingular piece of good fortune that 
none of ub were killed, or at least lamed. No one thought 
of returning the same way, but took the road from the 
mountains, where 1 caused horses to be brought for the 
company. 

Toe king was a little ashamed of his unnecessary rashness, 
which was the cause that, some days afterwards, when I sent 
him notice that all my batteries were finished, his majesty, 
who was then returned to the Tarantaise, having an inclina- 
tion to see them, ordered me to make a truce for some hours 
with the governor. The king's curiosity being satisfied, I was 
seized with on inclination to exert the prerogative of a 
master-general exercising his office in the roym presence ; 
but as this could not be done without a discharge of the 
artillery, which would have been considered as an infraction 
of the truce, which was not yet expired, to induce the be- 
sieged to break it 1 ordered some commissaries to send cer- 
tain ammunition to the battery upon the rock, which they 
liad an occasion for there. The enemy, who had not lost any 
part of their fierceness, and probably repented of having 
granted the truce, cried out ^at it was violated, and that 
they were going to fire. Accordingly, they fired twelve or 
fifmn cannon-shot. 1 had given my men orders, in case this 
happened, to hold themselves in readiness to answer them 
immediately by a general discharge. This was the first, and 
afforded matter for eerious reflection to the besieged when 
they saw their tower battered by fifty cannon : they were the 
first to demand a continuation of the touoe ; especially when 
a second discharge succeeded bo rapidly. From that mo- 
ment they began to alter their opinion tnat the citadel was 
impregnable, and privately sought out ways to procure an 
honourable accommodation. 

Two women were by chance the first movers* of this ar- 
rangement. Madame de Brandis, wife 'to the governor of 
Montmelian, and then with him in the castle, amused herself 
with making little glass toys and pieces of cabinet-work. 

* The historiia who has given ui the Life of the Duke of Epemon, 
asorlbei to him tbo honour of taking Montmelian. 
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My wife being then in the town, she sent her a pair of ear- 
rings and two chains of exquisite workmanship. Madame ^ 
Bosny, in return, sent her wine and yenison, and desired to 
know if it was not possible for them to see each other : they 
obtained permission for it, and passed three afternoons to- 
gether with such familiarity, that at length they began to 
consider how Montmelian might be surrendered with ho- 
nour. Each acquainted her husband with the subject of 
their conversations, and we were so far from opposing them, 
that they were authorised to go on, but concealed from one 
another that they acted by permission. Madame de Brandis 
had an indisposition that made the country air necessary for 
her. Her husband thought he could procure this favour 
through the interposition of my wife ; and she made so rea- 
sonable a representation to him of the condition to which he 
would be soon reduced, without being able to obtain honour- 
able terms afterwards, that he consented to treat with me, 
and sent me a deputation for that pu^ose : I despatched 
notice of it to the King, who proposed it to his oouncil ; and 
it was there resolved that a month should be granted to the 
governor, after which, if he was not relieved, the place should 
be surrendered. I was very sure that it could not hold out 
HO long, and that it was relying too much on the doubtAil 
sincerity of an enemy to grant such conditions. I gave my 
opinion freely, but it was to no purpose to oppose a resolu- 
tion in which envy had as great a share as fear. 

The king did not begin to r^ent of having followed the 
counsels of Marshal Biron and D’Epemon rather than mine, 
till, a little while before the expiration of the time granted to 
the besieged, a report was spread, that an army of twenty-five 
thousand men was coming over the Alps to their aasistence. 
The king acquainted me with the per^exity into which this 
news thnew him : he was determined to meet the enemy and 
fight them ; but he was sensible of the danger he ran, in 
leaving behind him such a fortress as Montmelian. He 
i^ed me if by some means or other there was not a possibi- 
liljir of putting him in possession of it before that time. 
Difficult as it appeared, it was nevertheless accomplished, and 
in the following manner. 

Ever since tne suspension of arms, the Count of Brandis 
suffered aU stnmgera to enter lua castle who brought pro* 
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▼iiioiiB and neeeBnries which the wounded, and even Ma- 
dame de Brandia henelf, had oocaaion for. Ab there waa 
only one gate to enter by, the crowd waa often ao great that 
some blows paaaed between them ; for which the governor 
oould not onwtiae them, because there were a great many 
Erenchmen amongst them; he therefore entreated me to 
apply a remedy to this inconvenience ; and 1 now believed 
tlmt I had found the opportunito 1 sought for. 1 nlaced a 
guard of fifty chosen men at the gate of the castle, com- 
manded by officers, who, being informed of my design, ac- 
cuatomed the guards of the castle to see them enter it, at 
first tiiree or four only in number, afterwards more, till at 
length, the garrison not daring any longer either to hinder, 
or fire upon them, they found themselves almost masters of 
the castle itself, without giving them any assistance, but, on 
the contrary, instead of lessening the didder, these Trench 
did all they could to increase it. 

Brandia imputed all to the licentiousness of the soldiers, 
and complained of it to me. 1 told him, that he might fall 
upon all those strangers, whom 1 supposed to be country 
people. He replied, that he would have done so, but for the 
great number of my soldiers that were amongst them ; and 
that rather than do them any violence, although without any 
intention to break the conditions, he chose to confide to me 
the care of putting an end to the disorder. 1 seemed to 
yield to this expedient (which was what I most ardently 
wMed) only to restore order and quiet, and told the go- 
vernor that 1 oould easily accompli^ it, if 1 had a gu^ 
within eoual to that without; he oonaented to it, and 1 
oaused finy soldiers to enter ; but these were not all ; thirty 
had got in before, aud a much greater number had slipped in 
with them ; 1 came thither myself likewise, with all my train : 
and from that time our party was so strong, that the fort and 
part of the tower was at our disposal. 

Brandis now discovered the mult he bad oommittad, but 
oould repair it no otherwise than by showing himarif still 
more gnierons : he came to me and told me thah he oon- 
■entoi 1 should take po s eession of the tower, and that he 
gave it up wholly upon the aecurity of my word 1 rewdred 
not to abuse bis confidence, and imthfulljr observed all the 
articles. 1 aupped and lay in the tower that night ; and te 
next day after tnat in which 1 had received this commisaion 
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from the king, 1 went to tell him, that, without haring any- 
thing to fear from Montmelian, he might march to BW 
enemies, which he did in good order, and at the head of hia 
army ; but the information he had received waa found to be 
falae. 

The garrison of Montmelian marched out after the month 
was elapsed, and yielded the place to hia m^eaty, who 
commanded me to settle Cr^uy there with hia company* 
The garrison waa reinforced, and provided with great plenty 
of ammunition of all kinds. 1 would have persuade the 
king to dismantle this place, as it muat undoubtedly be re- 
stored to the Duke of Savoy in case of a peace ; and to do the 
same with all other conquered fortreaaea : but the advice of 
the courtiers, who all seemed to be iu the pay of the duke, 
saved Montmelian from the treatment that good policy re- 
quired. 

The mystery of this conduct with regard to MontmeUaii, 
as well as many other things, was explained two years after- 
wards, by the discovery of some letters of Marshal Biron in 
cipher : he told the Duke of Savoy, to whom they were ad^ 
dmsed, that he had obtained a month for the garrison 
of Montmelian, to give him time to raise the siem ; 
that he had nothing to expect from his friends, unleH 
he made an effort to savo this place, which could hold 
out three months longer ; and assured him that the reduc- 
tion of it would give him great concern. In the letter he 
wrote to this prince after the castle was taken, he tells him 
that his negligence in not succouring it had silenced the 
French lords in his party, who would ^ve dedarod against 
the king, if, by advancinp; to join them, he had put it in 
their poWte to do so with safety. Notwithstanding the 
caution he observed in not writing their names, they were all 
so well described that it was not difficult to know them. The 
silenoe 1 keep with regard to these names, is only in ffivonr 
of some whra the public perhaps has not suspected. 

Montmelian had not "yet surrendered, when it waa reported 
in the French array that Cardinal Aldobrandin, the pope's 
nephew and legate, was on his way to bis majesty, to treaft 
OQnosmxDg a peace and hia masriage. The king having up* 
pointed me to go and receive his eminence with all imagin- 
■Ue honours, I edvenoed to meet- hi** with a body of thoM 
thousand foot, and five hundred troopers, all spruce fellows. 
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It wsB not difficult for him to perceive that it was the 
master-general of the ordnance who waited for him, by the 
manner in which he was received at his approach to Mont- 
melian, the truce affording me an opportunity to make use of 
the artillery of the place as if it had been my own. Upon 
this occasion 1 joined them together, to pay him the greater 
honour: the signal was given by a white nag raised on the 
battery of the rock : mine began after a great fire of tho 
Bmall-shot, and was answered by that of the castle, in such a 
manner that, both having time to load again, this double dis- 
charge of a hundred and seventy cannon, performed with 
tho utmost regularity, and multiplied by the echoes formed 
amidst the mountains, had the noblest effect imaginable, 
though not in the legate's opinion, I believe, who was more 
frightened than gratified by an honour so magnificently 
dreadful, believing all the mountains around him were about 
to fall down, and he had several times recourse to the sign of 
the cross. 

1 carried the C 4 irdinal to dinner at Notre Dame de Miens, 
and forewarned him of two things relating to the business he 
mentioned to me : one was, that he shoidd give no credit to 
any of those persons who would make a boast to him of their 
interest with his majesty ; the other, that if they promised 
him to get all the pJ^es taken from the Duke of Savoy re- 
stored without being demolished, he should believe them still 
less, for he might be assured this would never happen. After 
this caution, 1 resigned him freely to those sent oy his ma- 
jesty to fetcli him, and continued niy hostilities, by besieging 
the citadels of Bourg and Fort St. Catherine. 

.The latter was attacked before the other, at the entreaty 
of the citizens of Geneva, whom the king was glad of an op- 
portunity to obli|^. Upon our arrival at this fort, which is 
situated on a rising ground, in an open plain, of which it 
seems to be the centre, Marshal Biron, who by chance was 
near me, asked me to go that instant, on horsebacl^ as we 
were, and reconnoitre the place with him. 1 told him that 
we were too gaily dressed, and wore too many plumes, to eza- 
mino it in open day : for the marshal was mounted on a white 
horse, and wore a large plume of feathers of the same colour. 
** No, no," said he, ** you need not be under any apprehension : 
morbleu ! they w^ not dare to fire upon us." ** Let us go 
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then,” replied I, “ if you will, for if it rain upon me it will 
sprinkle upon you.’* Accordingly, we came within two 
hundred paces of the fort, and observed it a long time, while 
they only fired twelve or fifteen volleys of smaH-shot, and 1 
believe m the air, although we were about twenty horae, 
which surprised me greatly. ** Certainly, sir,” said 1 to the 
marshal, ** there is no one within, or they are asleep, or afraid 
of us.” The king could with difficulty believe this, becauBe 
being there himsw the day before, with six horse only, they 
fired repeated volleys at bis approach ; and when 1 returned 
the next morning at the break of day, on foot, and with no 
other company than Erard and Feugferes, I was received with 
so great a noise of the artillery, that the king sent Montespan 
thither, believing it was a sally. “ Who are these fellows aim- 
ing at?” said Montespan to me, finding nobody in sight. 
“ At me, I believe,” replied I, “ but 1 have seen all that I 
wanted to see.” However, 1 guessed soon after the cause of 
the respect they had shown Marshal Biron. I perceived 
that the flank of the bastions of St. Catherine were so bad 
that great part of them had fallen down, and that the ditch 
was in no better condition. I assured bis majesty, that as 
soon* as the trenches were carried to the extremity of the 
ditch the place would surrender. In effect, the besieged, 
who were likewise in want of everything, demanded to capi- 
tulate, if they were not succoured in six days. 

After 1 had opened the trench, 1 desired leave from the 
king to make a tour to Geneva ; 1 arrived there the next day, 
with a hundred horse, and came very seasonably to relieve 
this city from the terrors which the presence of a great 
number of Catholics within its walls occasioned. Messieurs 
de Guise, d’Elbosuf, d’Epemon, de Biron, de la Guiche, 
and many others, were there, with their several attendants. 
1 assured the citizens that his majesty had their interest at 
heart, and that 1 would not leave them while those gentle- 
men continued amongst them : but the remembrance of the 
late persecutions was yet too recent in the minds of the 
citizens ; they could not be satisfied till I had removed the 
occasion of their fears ; which 1 did that evening by speaking 
to those gentlemen, who all left Geneva the next day. The 
city deputed twelve of their chief citizens, with Beza, their 
minister, at their hM^ to complimmit hia majesty, and to 
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endeftyoar to obtua a Tequeat wfaicdi they kept yery seeret ; 
this WBB, the .demolition ii Fort St. Cat Wine, whioh they 
were most ardently fdeoirouB of. Beea delivered himself like 
n man of sense, and one who knew how to praise with deli- 
oeojr; oongratuiating the Protestants upon the happiness 
which the reign of so good a prince promised them. Henry 
iihanked the deputies and the city, offering to bestow upon 
it any of his conquests which should be most suitable for it ; 
and anticipating ^eir request, told them, in a low voice, that 
they should have the pleasure of being masters of the fate of 
Fort St. Catherine ; and that he gave them his word, in my 
presence (for he held me by the hand at the same time), 
that no entreaties whatever should hinder him from razing 
it. Upon which the deputies withdrew, extremely weS 
pleased. 

His majesty, at Cardinal Aldobrandin's request, consented 
that the conierences on the subject of a peace should be held 
at Lyons, and appointed the Cardinal au Perron, the Con- 
stabie, the Chancellor, Yiileroy, and Jeanuiu, to treat with 
the legate : they had yet come to no agreement, when the 

future queen arrived in that city.* As soon as the king 

» 

* This prinoeM left Florence on the 17 th of October, haring embarked 
at Leghorn, and, with an escort of seventeen galleys, landed at Toulon, 
flrom whence she came by the way of Marseillea and Avignon to Lyons, 
where the king arrived post on the 9th of November. 1 take the fol- 
lowing account ftom the most authentic Memoirs of those times : — The 
queen happened to be at supper when the king alighted; having a 
desire to see her at table without being discovered, he went in os fhr as 
the drawing-room, which was very much crowded; but be was known 
tlie moment he appeared by those nearest the door, who opened to 
make way for him: upon which his m^festy went away directly, with- 
out going farther. The queen, in the mean time, was well aware Of all 
this, but still gave no other signs than by patting the dishes away 
often aa she was served with anyUung, and eat so little, that she seemed 
to have sat down rather fbr form*# sake than to sop. After the 
was removed, she returned immediately to her ehamber. The king, 
who waited only far this, came to her chamber-door, ordering mTIc 
Q rmnd to go befbre; he knocked so loud, ttuit the queen thought it 
most be the king; upon this she stepped fnrwaid at theveiy inetm 
that JL le Qxand entered the room, who was ihUowed by his nuussi^, 
at whose fbet she immediately threw hersdf. The ki^ raised hm, 
embraced her with great tenderness, and all ths(t was polite, passionate, 
and Tespeetfiilfpas^ on both sides. Afmr the first oomplioMnts wove 
thektaf^oek bar haai and led hsr to the tnplaoa, wtMeake 
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wflfl informed of it he quitted Ms MBivlenif and aet out in 
very rainy weather, riding gMt part of the losde 

of his court. It was twehre o'eiock etni^t whoa we got to 
the bridge of Lyons, where he waited a fiill hour, wet 
through with the rain, and almost perishing with cold, hefoie 
they would open the gate ; for hk xm^stv would not suffer 
himself to be named, that he might have the pleasure of sur- 
prising the queen ; they had not yet seen each other, the 
marriage ceremony was performed without any pomp. We 
attended the king at supper, who afterwards dismissed us to 
refresh ourMlvee likewise ; and he retired ^to the quean’s 
apsrtment. 

His majesty’s arrival only increased the warmth with 
which they contested the articles of the peace ; the plenipoten- 
tiaries were almost all in the Duke of Savoy’s interest, end 
glad of an opportunity to make their court to the legale ; 
which was the cause that Henry thought it necessary to 
make them give an Account of their negotiation, and severely 
blamed the commissioners for having ezoeeded the power 
that was given them. Belli^vre and villeroy had promised 
the legate that none of the fortresses which had been taken 
should be demolished, but especially St. Catherine, for whidi 
the legate particularly solicited, as being the best, and even 
the only bulwark the Duke of ^voy had against the republic 
of Geneva. Hemy made them sensible that their precipita- 
tion in subscribing to an article of thk importance witnout 
consulting him, mven him some suspicion of them ; and 
added, that in a few ^ys he would ac(^uamt them with hk in- 
tentions upon that head ; then sending for me, he told me 
that the shortest way to prevent the solicitation which he 

conttamed talking with her above half an how; he afterwards went lo 
mpper, but eat very sparingly. In the mean time, he bid Madame de 
Nemonrs tell the qoceo tiut he had not proviM himself with a bed, 
expectii^ she would Mve him part of hers, which from that time 
wee to he in oommon between them. Madame de Nemows osnyhig 
tm Wieteage to the qneen, she returned for answer, Thst she had come 
Mlthcr only to ehey hia nuuesty, as the humUett of hia aervaata. 
Upon thto the king uodtaased, and went directly to the queen's chamber, 
who by thb time waa in bed. (Cbronologie Srotenni^ an. 1 600, when 
Mio may n seen tliepertieularf of the queen's journ^, and her reoe|^ 
tlon into the towns of gjraooe, ftc.; De ^ 0 , Uv. 125; Matthieu, tom. 
u. p. 376.) 
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expected from the legate, would be to blow up the five bas- 
tions of the fort, and to send word to the citizens of Geneva 
to*come and complete the demolition of it. No order was 
ever more expeditiously nor more efiectually executed. The 
Genevese, in one night, laid this citadel even with the ^und, 
and carried away all the materials so carefully, that the next 
day it could with difficulty have been believed that there ever 
had been a fort on the spot ; and at first the report ran that 
it was destroyed by lightning. When the truth was known, 
the legate expressed mat resentment at it, and did not 
scruple to comess, in ^e heat of his passion, that 1 was the 
only person who had not deceived him with flattering hopes 
on this head, and that he had not sufficiently attended to 
m^ admonitions ; but his having, upon the faith of the com- 
missioners, given very different expectations to the pope, was 
what he was chiefly concerned at. The negotiation was en- 
tirely broken off for three or four days ; and when it was 
afterwords resumed, it was with so much animosity on his 
eminenoe*8 nart, that he rejected all the propositions whicli 
were made him : these were, that the Duke of Savoy should 
yield to the king the course of the river Bhone and its 
Dorders ; that he should not erect any fort within a league of 
it, to favour the passage of the Spaniards ; that he ^ould 
leave to the republic of Geneva the enjoyment of certain 
villages, likewise specified ; that B6che-l3auphin* should be 
demolished, Chateau-Dauphin restored ; and lastly, that the 
duke should pay a hundred and fifty thousand crowns for the 
expenses of tne war. 

The king looking upon this affair as wholly impracticable, 
through the obstinacy of the legate, resolved to cany on the 
war more vigorously than before, and communicated his de- 
sign to me, which was, to go in search of the Duke of Savoy 
at the head of his army ; vmile 1, with the artillery, battered 
the citadel of Bourg. ]^h of us had particular obstacles to 
this double project, besides the want of money, which was 
common to both. I found the enterprise on Bourg ven*’ 
difficult to be executed, the season being now so far aa- 
vanced : the difference between this castle and that of Mont- 
inelian, with which, I think, it may be compared, is, that for 


Frontier of Danphliy. 
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those who have only ten or twelve pieces of cannon, Mont* 
melian is equivalent to ten such plaMa as Bourg, because the 
reduction of Montmelian depends upon having artilleiy suf- 
ficient to batter the outworks; but for a train of sixty 
cannon the citadel of Montmelian is not more difEicult to 
carry than that of Bourg ; because the latter being more re- 
gular than the other, it can only be attacked methodically, 
and by slow demes. Had the advice 1 gave, to attack this 
fort immediately after the surrender of Montmelian, been 
followed, it would have been now in the king’s possession. 

With regard to the king, his perplexity was occasioned by 
his knowing in what manner the greatest part of his generm 
officers conspired with Spain and the Duke of Savoy against 
him : he had great reason to be apprehensive of engaging 
himself in the enemy’s country, if they were with him : Les- 
diguieres was the only one on whom he could depend ; he 
him lately given an instance of his fidelity, in sending notice 
by Calignon, that the Duke of Bouillon made use of a man 
named Ondevous to cany on his correspondence with the 
CTeat lords of the kingdom. It is certain, that if Calignon 
had been more diligent to acquit himself of his commission, 
Ondevous would not have had time to escape as he did, and 
his detention might have laid open all the schemes of the 
seditious; but there is no appearance that this happened 
through the fault of Lesdigui^res. 1 advised the king to rely 
entirely upon him, and to bind him still closer to his service 
by making him a marshal of France, and governor of Pied- 
mont. Ar for the rest, it was easy to prevent the conse- 
quences of their ill intentions, by giving them employments 
at a distance from the body of the army. But the affair which 
appeared most pressing to us both bemg that of procuring a 
supply of money, it was resolved that 1 should set out for 
Pans in four days ; and that 1 might be enabled to pass six 
entire weeks there, 1 employed these four di^s in maldng all 
the necessary preparations ror the attack of Bourg, inyiaying 
the soldiers out of what little money remained, and in pro- 
vidiitf for the ordinary as well as extraordinary expenses of 
the household. The very next day I sent away my 

wife and my equmages before me, with directions to wait for 
me at Bouanne, nom whence I purposed, as soon as I should 
arrive there, to send them down the Loire as fiir as Orleans. 

TOl. II. p 
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They waited for me three or ft»ur daye longer, becauBe my 
meaHures were broken by the alterations that happened in the 
affair of the peace. 

When 1 went to take leave of the king, he advised me to 
visit the legate also before 1 set out, he having always 
expressed great esteem for me. I went accordingly, booted, 
my post-horses waiting for me on the other side of the river, 
opposite to his lodgiugs. He asked me where 1 was going 
in that dress. “ To Italy,’* replied I ; “ and I shall go with 
good company to kiss the pope’s foot.” “ How ! to Italy ?” 
said he, in great amazement : “ no, that must not be, sir ; 1 
beg you will assist me to renew this peace ” 1 seemed to 

consent, in respect only to his mediation, the king having 
laid aside all thoughts of it. I repeated, in a few words, 
all the principal artich^s that had been already proposed, and 
afterwards aslced him if he would give credit to w'hat 1 was 

g oing to say to him. Having assured me he would, I told 
im that he might be absolutely ceriaui that of these articles 
bis majesty would abate noue of his demands with regard to 
the borders of the Bhone, the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Gleneva, Ohateou-Dauphin, and Beche-Daupbm ; because 
I was well acquainted with the king’s intentions in all these 
zeepeets. He dosired to know my reasons, which I excused 
myself from telling him, on account of the short time 1 had 
to stay. After walking, thoughtfully, several times baok- 
warda and forwords in liis chamber, he asked me if 1 would 
assure him, with the some protestations of sincerity, tiiat, 
provided he agreed to all these points, there shoula be no 
mention made of the other. 1 told him that 1 believed 1 
might promise this. ITpon which be entreated me to go and 
acquaint the king with what he had said. Homy was glad 
to see me come back : and 1 returned a moment afterwards 
to the legate, with full powers fiom his mi^eaty ; and we 
concluded that instant a treaty which had been protracted 
ao long a time, the conditions of which were aa follows 
The Duke of Savoy, in exchange 'for the marquisate of 
Baltiees, which the King of France gave up, was to make a 
oeaskm to his mqjesty of the fortresaea of Cental^ Monti, 

* BL ds Thou, Bistthien, and La Chron. Sept agne with this ac' 
ooaBt, ib. an. 1601 . Saa alas the treaty in the de Neven^ tom. 
iL pp. ??&• ftc. 
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axid Soquemarviere, the wliole of Breflse, the borders and 
coimti7 of the Rhone on both sides as &r as Lyons, exc^ 
the bridge of Grezin, and some passages necessary for his 
highness to enter Franche-Comt^ ; but he was not by this 
cession to acquire a right to raise any tribute in these places, 
or to build any fort there, or to ferry troops overi but oy the 
king's permission, and on condition that, for this priyilege 
of passing the bridge of Grozin, the duke should pay France 
one hundred thousand crowns. That he should likewise 
resign to bis majostv the citadel of Bourg, the bailiwick of 
Gex, Chateau-Dauphin and its dependencies, with all that 
could be comprehended in the province of Dauphiny on this 
side the Alps : that he should likewise renounce the property 
of Aus, Chousy, Valley, Pont d’Arley, Seissel, Ghana, and 
Pierre- Chktel, to the borders of Geneya : that the fortifica- 
tions of Beche-Dauphin should be razed : that the king 
should, on his side, restore all the other forts he had taken, 
which are not specified here, withdrawing the artillery and 
animunition that were then placed in them. The other 
articles related to criminals, and prisoners of war Hh&t had 
find on either side, church benefices, exchange of estates 
between private persons, Ak!. It was provided for the Duke 
of Kemours, part of whose estate lay in this country, that 
he ^ould not be disturbed in the poBsessicfn of it, neither 
for the part which he held of the king, nor for that which ho 
held of his highness. The other clauses common to all 
tseaties I shall not mention. 

Notwithstanding this treaty was signed by me in the 
name of the king, by the legate in that of the pope, and by 
tile Duke of Savoy’s agents, yet the duke, influenced by the 
Oeu^ of Fuentes, put off so long the entire conclusion of it, 
by his complaints and delays, that the king thought it neces- 
sary not to lay down his arms : he took post to Paris, where 
he waited for the duke’s determination. 

In case tiiere should be a necessity for his letuming into 

• ♦‘ He dspsitsd/* mft Bsssompftrre, “on© night post Itom Lyons 
m ordvr to return to Paris, and embarking at Rouen, landed at BriHre; 
fr^ wheiioa he oaine to. lie at FoataiiieblaaA. and' next day dined at 
Yllleneure; and cmasiiig. the Sains belop the Tuilarias. came fin the 
evenuig to vemeiiil (aftanrarda SanUa). We ooaitiiMied three daya at 
Yamaiiil, tod than esma Is Basis. At leagth the qnaen asnvad it. 
p2 
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Savo]^, he had certain measures to take for the affairs within 
his ungdom, and in Paris especiidly, at a time when every 
place was Wed with malcontents. He left the constable 
and Lesdiguieres with some good troops upon that frontier 
till his return ; and Villeroy, and two or three other commis- 
sioners at Lyons, to conclude the business of the peace. 

But his majesty found no occasion to return into these 
provinces. The Duke of Savoy, after having long amused 
nimself with expectations from the disaffected Prench lords, 

g ave place to more prudent thoughts ; and reflecting on what 
e hid Weady lost by his obstinacy, he was very happy to 
accept the treaty in the form alreadv mentioned ; accordmgly 
the last formalities were added, and the peace was published 
at Paris and Turin with the usual ceremonies : however, the 
articles were not fulfilled without many difficulties being 
raised by the Duke of Savoy, which detained Villeroy at 
Lyons part of the following year : it was not till then that 
everything was entirely agreed to; and Spain, who had 
taken great interest in the affair, even advised the Duke of 
Savoy to comply with the articles of the treaty. On all 
these occasions Henir paid great deference to the pope. 
He granted all the delays which the Duke of Savoy engaged 
the legate, by Count Octavio Taffone, to demand, which was 
contn^ to Villeroy’s advice : but his majesty having in 
reality obtained all that lie could demand, he thought he 
ought not to observe too rigorously the manner it was yielded 
to him, nor hazard, for such a trifle, a renewal of the war. 
This produced as many advantages to the king as any war 
concluded in a single campaign could possibly do. His 
majesty declared that Bresse should not be comprehended in 
the district of Lyons, but that it should be reunited to 
Burgundy, and be under the jurisdiction of the court of aideB 
of Paris. 

The queen did not set out immediately after for Paiis. She 
had brou^t with her Don John, her uncle, a bastard of the 
family of Medicis ; Virgilius Ursinus, her cousin, who being 
brought up, while young, with her, had conceived hopes 

Nsmoors; and the king, having travelied post with sixty tfedi horses, 
came and oarriad her to Fontainebleau; after staying there five or six 
days, she arrived at Paris, and was aocommodated with apartments at 
the hoase of Gondj-** (Mem. de Batsompitne; tom. L pp. 89, 90.) 
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above Lis condition. Many more Italians, of both sexes, 
were in her train ; amongst others, a young man named 
Conchini, and a girl called J^onora Galigai, who afterwards 
pWed a great part in France. I went to Paris eight days 
before the queen, to make preparations for the ceremony of 
her entry,* which was performed with great magnificence. 
The next day, the king brought the queen and the whole 
court to the Arsenal to dine with me ; her majesty was 
attended by all her Italian ladies, who being pleased with 
the wine of Arbois, drank more of it than was necessary; I 
had some excellent white wine that was as clear as rock- 
W'ater; 1 ordered some decanters to bo filled with it, and 
when the ladies asked for water to temper the Burgundy, 
they were presented with this liquor: tne king suspected, 
by their gaiety, that I had played them a trick. This winter 
was wholly taken up with parties of pleasure, on account oi 
the king’s marriage. 

In Flanders, this year, the war broke out with great vio- 
lence. Prince Maurice of Orange gained a battle in the 
month of May against the Archduke Albert, t in which the 
Admiral of Castile, the man on whom he chiefly depended, 
was taken prisoner. He afterwards laid siege to Nieuport,^ 

* It does not appear that this princess was complimented with the 
ceremony of a public entry into Paris. The citizens, says the Chrono- 
logic Septennaire, would have prepared a very magnificent one for her, 
and addressed the king for that purpose, but bis migesty chose rather 
that the expense of the entry should be laid out on other things that 
were more necessary. It afterwards adds: “Upon her arrival at the 
postem-gate of the suburb St. Marcel, the Marquis de Bosny caused 
^ the cannon of the Arsenal to be fired three tiroes. She was carried 
in a Utter along the moats of the city, and that day lodged at the 
suburb St. Germain, at Gondy’s house, and the next at Zamet*s, and 
after that at the Louvre.” (Ibid.) 

t This was the celebrated battle of Niouport, fought in July, 1600 ; 
the viotoiy was ^ned chiefly through tbs bravenr of the English 
forces, and the skUl of their commander. Sir Francis Vere. About nine 
thousand of the enemy were slain, and, besides the admiral mentioned 
above, a great many other persons of distinction were taken, and 
which number waa the archduke himself. The 
^glish geiwral was also wounded in the leg and thigh, and his horse 
shot under him early in the action. (See Yen’s Commentaries; Cam- 
den, and fientivoglio, part Ui. b. vi>- Ed. 

t This is not quite correct, FHnoe Maurice had laid siege to Nieu- 
port previous to the battle^ after which he again nsomed the sisget 
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bat wan'obliged to Tsifle it. All I shall sa^bf the war between 
the Emperor and the Gfrand Seimor in Hungaij, is, that the 
Duke of MercGBur was made lieutenaut-TOneral there, by 
his Imperial Majesty.** I suppress a detail of the grandeur 
and magnificence of the secular jubilee at Borne, t ^nd shall 
conclude the memoirs of this year with an incident that 
afforded matter for much serious reflection upon duels; 
Breaut44 having killed his adversary in a very uncommon 
combat, was afterwards aasassinated himself. 

but he was obliged to raise it, and return to Holland. (See as above.) 
-^Hd. 

* Consult the general and particular accounts of the military expe- 
ditions between the armies of tlie Emperor and the Grand Seignor 
which are mentioned here. 

t It was said that 300,000 French, men and women, went to Rome, 
to obtain the Indulgence of the jubilee; for the ceremonies df which, see 
IjS Septennairc, an. 1600, and other Memoirs of that time. 

$ Charles de Breautc, r French gentleman of Caux, captain of a 
troop of horse in the service of the States ; his antagonist was a Fle- 
mish soldier, lieutenant of a company under the Governor of Bois-le- 
Duc, with whom ho fought a singular kind of combat, of twenty French 
•gainst the same number of Flemings; he had the advantage in the 
first encounter, in which he killed his antagonist, but was made pri- 
soner in the second, and put to death by order of the Governor of 
Bois-le-Duc. lie was oni:, says the author of the Chronolome Septen- 
naire, that eagerly sought after occasions of duelling, for which reason 
be had been obliged to quit the court of France. 
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Affairs of theflnances-^Of money, of commerce, &c. — Prohibition againat 
carrying gold or silver coin out of the kingdom — Cltamber of Justice 
CBtablishod, but to little purpose — ^The Author's reflections upon 
luxury and corruption of manners — The offlcra of the robe and 
finances suppress^— Journey of Henry IV. to Orlaans— Aiikirs of 
the United Provinces — Henry goes to Calais — Tlie French ambas- 
sador insulted at Madrid— Embassies from the Grand Seignor and 
the Venei Ians— The Queen of England comes to Dover*, letters 
between her and Henry — Rosny goes to Dover— Conversations be- 
tween Elizabeth and him, in which they lay the foundation of the great 
design against the House of Austria — The great wisdom of Elisabeth 
— Death ofyoung Chfttillon-Coligny^Birth of Louis Xlll.— Heni^r 
makes La Kivi^re calculate his nativity — The affair of the Isles con- 
cluded with the Grand Duke of Tuscany — The Count of Bethnne 
named Ambassador to Rome through Kosny’s influence, notwith- 
standing the endeavours of Yilleroy and Siller^ to the contrary— 
Opposition made by these ministers to the opinions and .pollQy of 
Rosny — Particulars of the conspira^ of Marshal Biron — Kosny en- 
deavours to rccal him to his duty — Henry sends him Ambassador to 
London — To Switzerland — He resumes bis intrigues on his return— 
La Fin’s depositions — An account of the pretended Bon 6ebaatiaD« 
and other fi>Nign affairs. 


If the foregoing Book 1 finished the last militaiy nam- 
tion that will be found in these MemoirB, in which at least 
Prance was concerned. The life of Henry the Great, which 
hi^ hitherto been yi^holly passed amidst the tumult of arms, 
will, in the sequel, exhibit oxdr tbe actions of a pacific king, 
and the father of a family. Itie manner in whira tbe cam- 
paign in Savoy had been conducted and terminated leaving 
no room to fear that the peace would be again infringed 1^ 
those ancient enemies of tbe monarchy, or that it would not 
subsist BO long as his majesty pleased, I resumed, by his 
orders, and under his inspection, those sohemes with regard 
to the finances which the war had suspended, and were slow 
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to meet with no more interruption. After the representa- 
tion I have already given of the state of affairs within the 
kingdom, it would be injurious to consider the life which the 

S rince and myself now embraced as idle and inactive ; if it is 
)ss noisy and tumultuous, it is probably more laborious. 
Behold me therefore again shut up in my closet, where I 
applied myself with the utmost attention to the examination 
of all the abuses whi(‘h still remained to be rooted out of the 
chamber of accounts :* th(^ offices of the finances, the crown 
lands, the aides, tlie subsidies, the equivalents, the five lar^e 
farms, the tenths, and all the others. I laboured at once tor 
the present and the future, by takmg such measures that 
the method 1 established in the direction of every part of 
the finances might not be afterwards subject to any altera- 
tions. 1 considered of means to enrich the king without 
impoverishing his subjects, to pay his debts, to repair his 
palaces, to complete the art of fortifying his cities, still more 
than that of attacking and defending them, and to make pro- 
vision of arms and ammunition. 1 extended my cares to 
find out a method how to repair and renew the public works: 
such as roads, bridges, quays of rivers, and other buildings, 
which reflect no less honour upon the sovereign than the 
splendour of his own palaces, and are of general utility. For 
this purpose, 1 began oy inquiring into the application that 
had been made of the money granted for those uses to the 
cities and corporations, or rather into the frauds that had 
been practised in the management of these funds. 

The scheme of drawing up for every department of the 
finances general registers, which should lay down their na- 
ture uniformly and clearly, seemed always so happy a thought, 
and so proper to bring them to the utmost exactness, that 
wherever tnis method was practicable, I made use of it. On 
the first day of the year 1€^1, when 1 presented to the king 
the gold and silver medals, as usual, 1 delivered to him at 
the same time five of these general registers, each of which 
related to one or other of my employments, Imund up neatly 
in one volume. In the first, which was of the greatest im- 
portance, because I there gave an account of whatever con- 

* As to thoM refonnationB, ooMolt also Matthieu, tom. iL liv. ilL 
11 . 444 . 
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oemed myself as saperintendent, was set down on one side 
all the money that was raised in France by the king from 
whatever tax ; on the other, all that was to be deducted for 
the charge of collection ; and consequently all that was to he 
brought clear into his majesty’s coffers. I cannot persuade 
myself that this method had never been thought of by any one 
since the finances were subject to some regulation ; interest 
alone could have prevented the execution of it. However 
that may be, I will always maintain that without this guide, 
there is no proceeding without mistakes or roguery. 

The second of these registers was drawn up merely for 
the use of the keeper of the royal treasury ; here was set 
down whence, and upon what account, he received all the 
king’s money that passed through his hands during the year 
he was in office, and how much he was at liberty to disburse 
out of the whole sum, and for what purposes. The third 
was compiled for the use of the master-general of the ord- 
nance, and contained an exact account of money received and 
expended ; with a true inventory of all that related to the 
artillery, the number ^d description of cannon, and of other 
arms, the quantity of instruments of war, and of provisions 
laid up in different forts or magazines, the state of the 
arseneiB and fortified places, and other observations of the 
same kind. The fourth related to my employment of chief 
surveyor of the roads, and gave an account of all the money 
disbursed, or to be disbursed, for the repair of everything in 
this department, whether it was to be done at the expense 
of the king or of the provinces. And, lastly, the fifth con- 
tained a catalogue of all the towns and castles, particularly 
those on the frontiers, which then required any money to be 
laid out upon them ; with a kind of rough draught of the 
works necessa^ at each place, formed with due regard to 
their natural situation ana present condition. 

The king, on my representation, reformed many abuses 
with reaped to money which had caused a decay of com- 
merce, of which money is the chief instrument ; the first was 
the practice, which was then allowed, of putting money to 
interest at eight, or even at ten per cent.,* a prance equally 

* It is thus that a priace in oar times, remaikaUe foe his a biUti es 
and sapaiior skill in poutics, has judged; being firmly persnadad that 
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miiidiievoiiB foot the nobiKtr and the people : for the nobility, 
beoattoe they, being forbidden to engage in trade, have no 
otiier Tiohea but the produce of their estates, the value of 
^sfhich was reduced by high interest ; for the people, because 
by putting out money to interest, tb^ made as great a profit 
by sitting still as by labour, and thereby kept immense sums 
xmelen to the public, which, without that method of growing 
lioh, th^ would have impoved by some means advantageous 
to the commonwealth. The interest of eight per cent, was 
abolished, and six per cent, allowed in its stead. 

The coin of different countries was till this time current 
in Prance, and passed in commerce equally with that of our 
own sovereign. A prohibition was issued, by which all 
money was suppressed but the coin of Prance,''^ that of Spain 
only excepted, which would have been too much missed in 
commerce had it been at once forbidden. But it was more 
necessary to rid ourselves of the merchandise of our neigh- 
bours than of their money, for the whole kingdom was filled 
with their manufactures, and it is incredible how much 
mischief was done by foreign stuffs, particularly those of 
gold and silver. The importation of these, and of all others, 
was forbidden under severe penalties ; and because Prance 
had no means of supplying herself with them out of her own 
■took, we had recourse to the true remedy, which is, to do 


the State would rooeivc great advantages in every respect from a vega- 
lation which would oblige moneyed men to betake themselves to com- 
merce and agriculture, which are infinitely preferable to the bare and 
dead produce of vents. 

* It is true that the gold and silver coin of other oonntries ought not 
to psM ottirent and be confounded with that of. the prinue in internal 
commerce, and in payments made between individuals ; but is it not 
evident that the more such coin abounds among our own money, the 
more flourishing will our commerce be ? The historian Matthieu ob- 
wves (tom. U. L iii. p. 446), that this prohibition made the commerce 
in Emnoe deoveaie almost entirely; and the Duke of Sully himieif 
eop ft iiCi ^ a Kttle lowerjthat he was obliged to Jiave recourse to other 
means to retrieve it We will examine this question with him, when 
Im oomes to treat of it, in the following book. As to the prohibition df 
Vilngjpold and silver in dothes and hoasehold fttmltove, we shall also 
have occasion, in the sequel, to give our opinion on the principles he 
eitahHihei with mivd to loxuty. 
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without them ; the use of ail at u d fa wrought with gold ior 
aiher bemg forbidden by the king.* * 

All these dedaratioDB tended to introduce a dnal 
which it was forbidden to cany «ny kind of money out of tM 
kingdom, under the penalty of a confiscation of all tiwt 
should be intercepted in the carriage, and likewise of aU the 
property of the offenders, ns well those who favoured as these 
who wore guilty of the infnngement of tiiis law. The king 
gave a public proof how much he had this affair at heart, by 
the oath he made not to grant any pardon for this sort a£ 
misdemeanour; and even to hold all those suspected vfiio 
should dare to solicit him to the contrary : yet all this could 
only oblige those persons who carried on such practioes to 
conceal them more carefully. 1 was of opinion, that one 
example would be more efficacious in correcting this obsti- 
nate evil than nil the threats that had been published against 
it. I was not ignorant that a great many very considerable 
persons, and even amon^t the courtiers themselves, made a 
fund out of this pernicious traffic, either by suffering this 
money to pass under their names, or by seuing, at a li^h 
price, the authority which enabled them to correspond with 
foreigners, and secured the privilege of passage, i thou^t 
it most prudent to apply myself to those who were employed 
by them for these correspondences, and promised them that, 
as a recompense for their discovery, they should have the 
fourth part of the sums which should be seised through their 
informations ; for the king having made over these oonfisoi^ 
tions to me, 1 had a right to dispose of them. By these 
means I was well served. 

A month had scarcely elapsed, when I received notice from 
an inconsiderable person (the authors not being willing to 
make themselves Imown) that there were two hundred 
thousand crowns in gold collecting for exportation, which 
were to he sent at two different times, and tlwt the first .ear- 

* He showed bj his exampie how to letisosh .iha saperfliiHy of 
dresa for he oommonly went cUd in a coat of giVT’ cloth, with on^ a 

doi^tet of satin, or taifeW, without any indent^ edsiage, lane, or ei^ 
broidery ; he oommeaded luioh ai dressed in that plain Ihsbioii, aafl 
ridiculed those who carried, as be «■***, their wiadiiM^ mid thsir eld 

woods on their hacks. (Itef. pwt iu^ 
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riage would be much less than the second. After having 
taken all the necessary precautions, this sum appearing 
rather too considerable for me, 1 thought myself obliged to 
mention it to the king, who made this modification in the 
right he had given me, that if the sum did not exceed ten 
thousand crowns, I might appropriate it to myself, but that 
the overplus should be his, “Which will come,” said he, 
“ very seasonably, as 1 have had some loss at play that I 
durst not tell you of, nor make up with my own money.” I 
was not so mercenary as to wait lor the seizure of the second 
carriage. 1 ordered the first to be watched, and with such 
vigilance, that it was stopped half a league beyond the terri- 
tories of Prance; it could not be done in the kingdom, 
though but a quarter of a league from the frontier, without 
furnishing the ofienders with a pretext for getting it released. 
There was found, in pistoles and double pistoles, and crowns 
of the sun, to the amount of forty-eight thousand crowns, 
which were concealed in oome bales of common goods for 
exportation. The king’s resolution on this article was so 
w^ known, that the conductors named no person as pro- 
prietor of it ; and notwithstanding all tho noise this seizure 
made at court, it was disavow^ed by every one ; and tho sum 
was divided by his majesty in the following manner : seventy- 
two thousand livres he reserved for himself, twenty-five 
thousand he ordered should be given to the informer, and the 
remaining forty-seven thousand he left to me ; promising me 
that however large any future capture might oe, he would 
take no part of it from me. But after this no more attempts 
wore made to carxy money out of the kingdom ; this example 
had given a generm dislike to so ruinous a traffic. 

Those who composed the chamber of justice* which was 
erected against the contractors, treasurers, receivers, and 
others who had been guilty of misdemeanours in their offices, 
were likely, in appearance, to produce far more terrible 

* Otherwise called the Royal Chamber; it consisted of a president 
of the p ar l i am ent of Paris, two councillors, two masters of request, a 
president and four councillors, of the chamber of accounts, a president 
and three oonoeUlors of the court of aidet^ and one of the general advo- 
eatee of the parliament, ftc. Commiuioners were sent into the pro- 
vinoee. to give InformatioD of those who had been gailty of any mal- 
vwiatioiia. 
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effects. It was my advice, that those offenders should not 
only be obliged to refund, but that those who were convicted 
of embezzliim the public treasure should be corporally 
punished. Money, however, the possession of which covers 
all the crimes it is the cause of, shielded this from the just 
rigour of the law.* 1 would, were it possible, transfuse into 
the breasts of my countr^rmen some portion of that indigna* 
tiun which fills mine, against so pernicious an abuse, and all 
that contempt which 1 feel for those who owe their elevation 
to it. If we consider as a slight matter the despicable light 
we appear in to our neighbours by this shameful custom (for 
none strikes more directly at the honour of the nation), we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the evils it has ^ven rise to ; 
nothing has contributed more towards perverting our ideas 
of probity, candour, and disinterestedness, or turning those 
virtues into ridicule; nothing has more strengthened that 
fatal propensity to luxury, which is natural to all men, but 
which is oecome with us a second nature, by that peculiarity 
of temper which makes us fasten eagerly upon everything 
that con gratify our passions ; and nothing in particular has 
so greatly degraded the French nobility as the rapid and 
dazzling fortunes of contractors and other men of business, 
by the opinion which they have circulated everywhere, and 
which is indeed but too well grounded, that in France this isr 
almost the only method of arriving at the highest honours, 
and the first employments of the State, and that then every- 
thing is forgot, and everything is allowable. 

To go to the source, military virtue is almost the only 

S uali^ by which true nobility can be obtained, preserved, or 
ignified in France ; and in this practice there will be found 
no prejudice or empty opinion, if it bo considered that pre- 
cedence must naturally be granted to that rank, by which all 
other classes of the community are preserved and supported 

* The Duke of Sally isems to me to reason justly, when, in sup- 
posiQg the utility of the chamber| of justice, he requires that tb^ 
should not confine their proceedings to pecuniary mulcts only, but join 
to these corporal punishments. And be seems to me to bave still 
greater reason, when, in the sequel, be advises the suppression of this 
Bsethod as absolutely useless, and the entire abolition In Brance of the 
oustom of Gompoaitions in farming the • thi« was likewise the 

opinloo of Cardinal Bichelien. (Testament FoUt part L cfa. iv. sec. 5.) 
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in that leouritj without which there can be no propert j ; but 
through an effect of the simplicity which still proves the 
antiquity and the purity of its hrst institution, this state of 
life is not the way to great fortune ; by bravery nothing but 
honours could be got, because in those times honour was the 
cmly reward of glorious actions. At this day, when the 
nolnons of mankind ore changed, and when everything is 
rated by the money which it brings, this generous body of 
nobility is brought into companson with the managers of the 
revenue, the officers of justice, and the drudges of business. 
But this comparison terminates in a universal agreement to 
pay to these gatherers of money that respect which must 
always be shown to those who are possessed of power, and 
axe, m fact, our superiors — an advantage which the former 
have lost.* And, indeed, how should it be otherwise, when 
we see the nobility of the same mind with regard io this 
point as the meanest of the people, and making no scruple to 
mingle the most illustrious blood in a sham ef id alliance with 
a dirty pedlar, who knows nothing but barter, his shop, bis 
counter, or knavery F This abuse is necessarily productive 
of two others— confusion of ranks, and degeneracy of families, 
which last is better proved by experience than argument. 
We need only take a view of that great number of monml 
TODtrv with which the court and city is filled, and we shall 
find tkem wholly destitute of the plmn and manly virtue of 
their anaeatorS) — ^with no depth of thought, no solidity of 
judgment, but rash, inconsiderate, passionately fonu of play, 
naturally inclined to dissoluteness, solicitous about imss, 
with a vitiated taste in eveiy kind of luxury, so that one 
would they thought to exceed even the women in the 

* Cardinal Biohalieu oomplaina of this abuse, and propoaei a remedy 
fSotr it, according to the Duke of SuUy*t scheme. ** Gentlemen,** saysli^ 

** cannot be promoted to places of trust and dignity but at the expense 
of their ruin; for at present all sorts of people are admitted to them 
throughi! the infamous traffic carried on by means of money. For the 
Allure, all penens ahould be excluded bn>m those posts but such as 
have tlia go^ foitone to be of noble birth.” This minister conclttdei^ 
in. anothtf place, after M. de SuUy, ** That the mean# of conthraing 
the nobility in that purity of manners which tiiey derive from thsls 
anoBiton (these an his words) is to retrench that lusory and Into* 
laimblceapenaawhkhbavebaBOgiadiiahy lutrodiioed.** (FanielaliL 
•saK) 
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effeminacy of their mannen : yet theae people engage in tile 
anny ; but what can be exacted from them with such diapo- 
aitiona, to whioh ia often added a aecret contem^ for a pro- 
feaaion they only embrace througli oonatraint P Thia Bubver* 
aiou of all order ia indeed to he lamented, but is inevitable, 
while that profession, which has only glory for its object, ie 
not exalted to the highest rank, and Unified with the 
chiefest honours, which, for that purpose, ought to be taken 
from the upstarts of fortune ; and since the infamy whioh we 
should hna these creatures of chance stained with, if we took 
pains to examine them, is nut sufficient to excite our con- 
tempt, it is necessary they should be branded with public 
marks of disgrace, to show the rank they ought to hold. 

The king was conviuced of the justness of this reasoning : 
however, in this chamber of justice, the same thing happened 
that generally does, the petty rogues paid for all the rest ; 
the principal delinquents found their security in that very 
metm for which they were prosecuted ; they made use xyf a 
small part of it in presents, which saved the other. This 
moderation would not have prevailed with the king had it 
been employed directly ; hut they found access to the ladies 
of the court, and even to the queen hersel£ They gained 
the Constable, Bouillon, Bellegarde, Boqualaure, l£uvTd, 
Brontenac, and some others, who, though not of this high 
class, knew as well how to work upon the king’s indihatioas ; 
such were Zamet, La Yarenne, Gondy, Bonenil, Conohiaii 
and many more of that sort. The complaiaance of Hemy 
towards those whom be suffmd to live in some degree of 
familiarity with him, and especially ladies, destroyed all his 
wise resolutions, so that the storm burst only upon those 
who had reason to reproach themselves with not having yet 
^len enough to put their thefts in security. The retrench- 
ing of part of those offieera of all ranks with which the Bar 
and the financea abounded, and which waa done at this time, 
waa looked upon aa the work of the chamber of justice. 

great number of those officers, as wdl as their extreM 
licantioumesa, are indubitable testimonies of the calamitiee 
that are intesdueed into a state, ««d the fixEeruimerB of iti 

In May liie king and queen wient to eelebnate the jubilise 
at^CMaaiis. 1 att^ded their half a league beyondt 
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FontainebleBii, from whence they proceeded that evening to 
Puifleaux. 1 took advantage of this little vacation to visit 
the estate of Baugy, which had been just awarded to me by 
a decree for the great sums which were due to me from this 
estate, and upon which 1 began to build immediately with 
the confiscated money 1 have mentioned above. 1 was 
stopped within two leagues from the place where 1 intended 
to sleep by a courier from his majesty, who called out to me 
while 1 was yet a great way before him. He brought me a 
letter from the king, which contained only these few words : 

“ Mt Feikio), — I gave you six days for your journey to 
Baugy, but 1 have received letters of great consequence mom 
Buzenval, which 1 want to show you, and to know your 
opinion on the design which is mentioned in them. You 
will oblige me if you will come and sleep to-night here at 
Fuiseaux, whither you need bring no necessaries, as 1 have 
given directions for your lodging, and sent thither my hunt- 
ing bed, and have ordei*ed Coquet to get your supper ready, 
and your breakfast in the morning, for I will detain you no 
logger. AdieU; my beloved friend.** 

I wished my wife, who accompanied me, a good night, and 
taking with me only two gentlemen, a pi^e, a valet*de- 
chambre, and one groom, 1 turned back to ruiseaux, where 
1 found tbe kin^, who was amusing himself with seeing the 
youth of his tram wrestle and leap in the court-yard of the 
priory. As soon as he saw me, he ctdled Pasquier, who had 
been sent to him by Yilleroy with Buzenval’s letters, which 
informed the king that Prince Maurice had reviewed all the 
troops that had Been in garrison during the winter, and 
selected from them the best, with which be hod formed a 
fine army, well provided with eve^thing necessary for its 
supply during a long march, there being two thousand car- 
nal, with provisions, ammunition, and other stores at- 
tached to it ; that, with this army, he intended (as Buzenval 
had learned from the Prince of OnmTO’s officers and from 
the prince himself) to cross Brabant, the country of Xiiege, 
Hainault, and Artois, to gain by it the rivers along the firra- 
tiers of France, from ^enoe he expected asaistanoe, and 
Inring the war to the neighbourhood of Gfravdines, Be^ue- 
Saint-Vinox, Dunkerque, and Nieuport ; that the archduke, 
greatly inferior to the P^oe of Orange, not having yet re- 
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oeived the troops which he expected from Italy and G-er.- 
many, beheld these preparations with astonishment, and 
durst not oppose his march, but contented himself with 
keeping near him, that he might oblige him to march in a 
narrow compass, and that while he obstructed him he might 
be himself near the place where he perceived the storm would 
break. Buzenval concluded by 8a3ring that, finding this step 
which had been communicated to him of gnSat importance, 
he thought it was necessary to inform the ^g of it. 

The knowledge I had of the Low Countries made this de- 
sign of the Pnnce of Orange appear to me so dangerous, 
that 1 thought it likely to draw upon him a total defeat. 
He would be obliged to march a great way within view of 
the enemy, and unon their frontiers, through countries so 
full of woods, heages, and hollow ways, particularly in the 
country of Liege, that I thought them impassable for such a 
number of waggons ; and the king was of the some opinion. 
After we had conferred together a long time, he resoiyed to 
send Prince Maurice his sentiments on it, and 1 resumed my 
route to Baugy, in which I visited the lamls of Sully, that 1 
had a design of purchasing, and did so according the 
lowing year. The king continued his journey to Orleans to 
pay his devotions, and laid there the first stone for the re- 
building the church of the Holy Cross : he afterwards re- 
turned to Paris, to which place 1 had come three days before 
bis arrival. 

Henry's letter changed the design of Nassau ; he besieged 
Bhimberg, and took it on the 10 th of June. The Archduke 
Albert, in revenge, invested Ostend* on the 5 th of July. 
Maurice, on bis side, laid siege to Bolduc, either to force the 
archduke to abandon his enterprise, or to indemnify himself 
by the reduction of this place, which was looked upon to be 
the most important fortress in Brabant. 1 was still of 
opinion that he would do neither ; and when the king sent 
for me to hear my sentiments of it in the presence of the 
couitierB who were by when the packet which brought the 
news was opened, and who all spoke differently of it, 1 said, 

* It win be often mentioDed, tbii idege^ in which manjhnre ictioni 
were peiftwmed'on both iidw, having Imited above three yean; bnt 
fiwMt mbi ^y afl of them, oonralt M. de Thou, Le S^ptennaire, and 
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that, although I was veiy young when I Tiaited Bolduc, I had 
nerertheleBB preaerved the remembrance of the place, and 
Ihi^ not to mention its situation, which rendered the siese 
of it a work of immense labour, it seemed to me impossible, 
considering the extent of the place and the great number of 
its inhabitants, to surround it in such a manner as to hinder* 
any one &om going in or out, at least without an army of 
twonty^lye- thousand men. In effect, the Prince of Orange 
failed in his attempt upon Bolduc : but all this did not hap- 
pen till Noyember. 

The war breaking out so near oiir frontiers, made Henry 
resolye to go to Calais, as if he had no other design but to 
yisit that part of the countiy. Although he always sus- 
pected the Spaniards, he was not apprehensiye, in the then 
state of their affairs, that they would be prevailed on to 
break the peace; but he was not displeased at having an 
opportunity to ^ve them a little uneasiness, in revenge for 
the daily occasions of discontent which he received from 
them. They did enough to oblige his majesty to do some- 
thing more than ibis, had not policy prevailed over resent- 
ment. After many i^itless attempts to break the alliance 
between the Swiss cantons and F^ce, and to hinder the 
pope from acting as arbitrator in the dispute about the mar- 
quisate of Saluces, because his holiness could not dispense 
with giving judgment against the Duke of Savoy, they had 
sent trocps to that prince in the late campaign, imder the 
oommand of the Count de FuenteSi Their continued in- 
tri^es with Marshal Biron, Bouillon, d’ Auvergne, the Prince 
of Joinville, and several other persons, were known to eveiv 
one; Biron himself had confessed it to his majesty; and, 
lastly, the king, at his return from Orleans, received certain 
intelligence of their practices with the cities of Metz, Mar- 
smiles, and Bayonne. His majesty dissembled his dis- 
pleasure at all this ; but nothing provoked him against 
Spain BO much as the outrage which La Bodiepot,* his am- 

* Antony de Silly, Count de la Rochepot His nephew, happeniog 
» to be bathing with some French gentlemen, wae insult^ by some 
Spaniards, who threw his clothes, ana those of his compairfoMi inta tbe 
idver. They rerenged themselves for the aiEront by kilUng end wema^ 
ing some of the Spaniards; those who fled returned soomUm^Ipi Ihw 
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baBBador at Madrid, his nephew, and his whole Biiiter had 
received from that court. 1 a Bochepot gave am account of 
it in his letterB. “ I Bwear by Heaven,’* Baid Homy, traiuh 
ported with rage, ** that, if 1 can but once see my affairs in 
good order, and get a sufficient supply of money, and what- 
ever else is necessary, 1 will m^e bo furiooB a war upon 
them, that they shall repent of having obliged me tOrtahe up 
arms.” However, he still shut his eyes upon bo glaring a 
violation of the rights of nations, but it was not without 
doing great violence to his inclinations. “1 see plainly,” 
said this prince to me sometimes, that through emulation, 

{ 'ealousy, and interest of state, France and Spain can never 
>e on ixiendly terms with each other, and that a proper secu- 
rity agomst that Power must have some other foundation 
than words.” He was sufficiently convinced of the error in 
Yilleroy and Silleiy’s policy, who often, in his presence, 
maintamed, in opposition to me, that a strict union with 
^ain was not only neither impossible nor dangerous for 
hraice, but likewise the most reasonaUe system of poHtics 
that ought to be embraced. To their arguments 1 opposed 
that competition so natural to these two crowns, the oppo- 
sition of their interests, and the remembrance of so many 
recent injuries ; and I concluded that, witii so artful and un- 
just a neighbour, the necessary measures to be taken wave 
to hold them always suspected, and to be always prepared 
for defence. The last news that come from Madnd gave me, 
for this time, the advantage over my opponents, at least in 
the king’s opinion, who hesitated no longer about going to 
the neighbourhood of Ostend, after he had dismis^ two 
celebrated embassies, which he received about this time. 

One of these embassies was from tbe Grand Seignor, who 
sent to confirm the ancient alliances between the Ottoman 
and French courts, he having lesmt that the Sophi of Per- 
sia, his enemy, had sent a solemn deputation to the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the E^ing of Spain (without taking any 

open the ambtsMdar’s house, and thenoe dngged his nephew to pdra, 
with othen of his UMdstee who hadv taken shelter tbem. This 
frBBDoe was oompromiaed by the pope^ who oaosad the prisoners to^lie 
sent to him at Borne, end delivmd them to the Count de Bethnne, 
brother to M. de Solly, the Vrcnrii aAw at thotoourt. (See the 
above-mentioned historians fiir the jear 1601 .) 

q2 
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notice of the King of France), to form an alliance with them 
and to entreat their aBsistance, and that he had received such 
promisee as he desired. The Forte, on this occasion, made 
use of his physician, who was a Christian,* and invested him 
with the mgnity of his ambassador. The terms in which 
this haughty potentate expressed himself with regard to the 
French, t discovered a distinction and respect of which there 
are few examples. He set a higher value, he said, upon the 
friendship and arms of the French, than those of all the other 
Christian nations together ; and that although the^ should 
all unite with Persia against him, he should think himself in 
a condition to despise their attempts, as soon as he had 
secured the alliance and assistance of a king whose supe- 
rioritjr over his neighbours, as well as his great personal 
qualities, he appeared not to be ignorant of. The Turkish 
ambassador presented his majesty with several rich presents, 
and gave me two scimitars of exquisite workmanship, which 
1 keep with great care. 

The other embassy was from the republic of Venice. 
This state had been a long time, by a particular alliance often 
renewed, and by their common interest, united with France 
against the Spanish power ; it had been amongst the first to 
compliment his most Christian majesty upon his marriage 
and the peace, by the sieurs G^radenigo and Delfin, the last 
of whom was likewise in this embassy. Henry was desirous 
that these ambassadors should be received with the utmost 
distinction in Paris. He ordered them to be served with his 
own plate, and loaded them with presents of equal value with 
those he gave the first. The lettera he then wrote to me 
turned almost wholly upon this subject, for he was then at 
Fontainebleau with the queen, who was far advanced in her 

* Bartholomew Cmor, a renegade of Marseilles. He demanded of 
the king that the Duke of Mercoeur should be.recalled from Hungary, 
because, among the prophecies which the Turks believe, there is one, 
they say, that the Frrach shall drive the Turks out of Europe. 

t The terms in which the Forte addressed Henry were these: **To 
the most glorious, most magnanimous, and most Illustrious prince of 
the fiidth Jesus .... the composer of the diffbrenoes happen 
between Christian potentates, prince of grandeur, majoity, and opu- 
tence, and the glorious leader of the greatest snblNilt^ Henry the 
Fourth, Emperor of France." (Manuscrits de la/||i|ttoth. du ^i, 
T01.9WS.) 
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pregnancy, upon which account the king could not come im- 
me£ately to Paris, and still less the queen, who had so great 
a concern in this embassy. His majesty showed so much 
respect for the Venetian ambassadors, as not to suffer them 
to wait for his return to Paris, but let them know that he 
would receive them at Fontainebleau, to which place his 
coaches and equipages carried them. 

The archdukes could not fail to suspect that the king, bj 
marching towards Calais, would endeavour to obstruct their 
designs upon Ostend, by way of reprisal for the ill-treatment 
La ^chepot had received. In order to discover the pur- 
port of this journey, they deputed to him the Count of Solre 
in the quality of ambassador, under a pretence of making 
him the same compliments on the queens pregnancy whicn 
he received from all parts : enjoining this ambassador to in- 
sinuate a complaint of his journey, by which Solre gave a 
fair opportunity to the king, who, instead of satisfying him 
as to the occasion of his complaints, made, in his turn, very 
heavy ones against Spain, assuring him, however, but in 
general terms, that he would not be the first to come to a 
rupture, provided the Spaniards did not force him to it, by 
continuing their unfair proceedings. With this promise the 
ambassador pretended to be satisfied. 

The Queen of England hearing the king was at Calais, 
thought it a favourable opportunity to satisfy her impatience 
of seeing and embracing her best friend. Henry was not 
less desirous of this interview, that he might confer with the 
queen upon the affairs of Europe in general, as well as on 
tneir own in particular, especially those which had been 
hinted to him by the English and Dutch ambassadors when 
he was at Nantes. Elizabeth first wrote him a letter equally 
polite and full of offers of service ; she afterwards made him 
the usual compliments, and repeated those assurances by the 
Lord Edmond,* whom she despatched to Calais, till she her- 
self could arrive at Dover, from whence she sent M. de 
Stafford Lord Sidney, t with other letters. 

* He means Sir Thomas Edmondes. (See Birch’s Nsfotiations, 
p. 200 ; Camden, &e.)^Si>. • 

t The person here styled Stafford Lord Sidney,” was Sir Robert 
Sydney, me younger brother of the illnstrious Sir Philip. He was 
not a peer till after the eooession of James, who first created him 
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Henxy reeolying not to be outdone in complaiBance, an- 
twered these 'advances in a manner that showed at once 
his orespect for Elizabeth, and his esteem and admiration for 
her character. This intercourse continued a long time, 
to the great mortification of the Spaniards, whose jealousy 
was strongly excited by the proximity and close correspon- 
dence of the two sovereigns. Of all the letters written bv 
them on this occasion, 1 possess only one of those which 
Elizabeth wrote to the king : this, because it was the occa- 
sion of the voyage I made to this princess, 1 have kept in 
my hands ; it was as follows ; 

My very dear and woll-belovod Brother, — had always 
considered the condition of sovereigns to be the most happy, 
and that they were the least subject to meet with obstacles 
in the way of their just and legitimate desires ; but our resi- 
dence in two places so near each other makes me begin to 
think, that those of high as well as of middle rank often 
meet with thorns and difficulties, since from certain causes 
and considerations, ju,ther to satisfy others than ourselves, 
we are both prevented from crossing the sea ; for I had pro- 
mised myself the happiness of embracing you, as being your 
very loyal sister and faithful ally, and you mv very dear 
brother whom I love and honour above everything in this 
world, whose incomparable virtues (to tell you my real sen- 
timents) 1 admire, and particularly your valour in arms, and 
pditeness and gallantry amongst the fair sex. 1 have some- 
thing of consequence to communicate to you, which I can 
neither write nor confide to any of your ministers, nor my 
own at present, so that, in expectation of a more convenient 
OTportunity, 1 shall return to London in a few days. That 
Grod may continue to you, my very dear and well-beloved 
brother, hi^ holy favours and blessing, is the prayer of jour 
most affectionate sister and loyal ally — ^E uzubbih.*** 

Baron Sjdni^ of Peniburtt, next Yiacount XUe, and hwtly Skrl.of 
Laceater. why he is called Stafford in the text it is not easy to say, 
unless we oould suppose the author has cemfoanded him with Bir 
Edward Btaffbrd, ambaasador in France in 15 S 6 .— Ed. 

* Thii letter, and this whole relation of the Duke nf Salb^ oon- 
coEDinf Hemy the Fourth's Joamay to Calais, andElicabeiiri toDoven 
Weu snilcdBiit, without ai^y other reflections, to Oasr the oxorof 
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When the king received this letter, he read it over two or 
three times with great satisfaotion, and took particular 
notice of the latter part of it ; hut being at a loss bow to 
interpret it, he sent Secretary Feret for me, and as soon aa I 
went to him, he said to me, ** 1 have just received a letter 
from my good sister the Queen of England, whom you esteem 
so highly, more full of cajoleries than ever ; pray see if, from 
your knowledge of her character, you can comprehend better 
than I can what she means by the conclusion of this letter." 
Having read it over several times, but being obli^d to con- 
fess I could not comprehend it, “ Well, my friend," said his 
majesty, “1 will not conceal from you that 1 am very 
anxious to know what this princess has in view by these 
expressions, for, in my opinion, she has not employed them 
without very particular reasons : I have therefore thought 
of an expedient by which, perhaps, we may come to a know- 
ledge of her meaning, without doing anything that can give 
offence to either party ; this is, for you to set out to-morrow 
morning for Dover, as if by your own inclination, and on 
your arrival there, to make show of not wishing to stop, but 
of passing on to London, for the purpose of seeing the coun- 

all those various judgments current at that time, and which have been 
mentioned by different historians concerning th^ two potentates. It 
was said Elizabeth proposed to Henry, either that he ahovld come 
to Dover, or at least confer with her in a Tessel half-way between 
these two towns, and that this proposal concealed a snare in which 
Elizabeth hoped to entrap Henry, by seizing upon his person in the 
interview, and keeping him prisoner till he restored Calais, and that 
Henry excused himseff from complying with her request, only because 
be suspected the design; others say, because his fears of the sea were 
so great, that he durst not venture into a vessel. No one soapected 
the true motive for proposing this interview, which was the occasion 
of all thoae letters t&t passed between them, and oausA the Duke of 
SaUy to make the seoiet voyage to Dover, of which he here gives an 
aooount. Siri, on this oocaiion, bnUds up the resentment which he 
supposes Elizabeth always preserved, both at thepeace of vervins and 
the surrender of Calais, as well as her fear lest Henry should aggran- 
dise himself too much, .and on the jealousy which the English enters 
tained of tiie FrenidL (Miem. Heeond. vol. i. pp. ISO, 150, &c.) But this 
writer, so well eoqiainted with fbreign negtmtions, espeoiallythoseof 
Italy and Spein, is not right, neither tai the facts nor the opinioiis 
which he produces concerning the interior of our court and councils 
under the reign of Beory XY . He knew neither this prince nor ^ 
MBBofSnHy. 
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try ; bo that, should you meet with any ^rson of your 
acquaintance, the queen may be informed that you are in 
Dover to watch what she will do ; and should she send for 
you, it is probable you may discover some part of her senti- 
gients in the course of your conversation together.” 

1 accordingly embarked early next morning, in a small 
boat, with very few attendants, without mentioning my 
journey to any one, and reached Dover about ten o’clock, 
where 1 saw a great number of people, some embarking, 
others landing, and many walking upon the beach ; six or 
seven of the latter advanced towards me, one of whom was 
Lord Sidney, who, having five or six days before seen me 
at Calais, immediately recognised me, and ran to embrace 
me : with him were Cobham, Baleigh, and Griffin, and they 
were soon after joined by the Earls of Devonshire and Pem- 
broke, who, after mutual civilities and compliments, asked me 
if I were come to see the queen on the part of my master. 1 
told them 1 was not, and even assured them tW the king 
knew nothing of my voyage ; 1 likewise entreated them not 
to mention it to the queen, for not having bad any intention 
of paying my respects to her, I hud no letter to present, my 
desire being only to make a short tour incognito to London. 
These gentlemen replied, smiling, that 1 had taken a useless 
precaution, for that probably the guardship had already 
given a signal of my arrival, and that I might quickly expect 
to see a messenger from the queen, who would not suffer me 
to pass in this manner, she having but three days ago spoke 
of me publicly, and in very obliging terms. 1 affected to be 
extremely concerned at this unlucky accident, but to hope, 
nevertheless, that 1 might stOl pass undiBcovered, proviaed 
that these genUemen would be secret as to the place where 
1 was to £dge; from whence, 1 assured them, 1 would 
immediately depart as soon as 1 had taken a Httle refresh- 
ment: Baying this, 1 left them abruptly, and had but just 
entered my apartment, and s^oke a few words to one or my 
secretaries, when 1 heard somebody behind me tell me that 
he arrested me as a prisoner to the queen. Tl^ was the 
captain of her majesty’s guards, whom 1 embraced, and 
answered, smiling, that 1 should esteem such imprisonment 
a great honour. He had orders to conduct me directly to 
the queen ; I therefore followed him. Aj Boon as Elizabeth 
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perceived me, she exclaimed, Well ! Monsieur de Bosnj, 
and do you thus break our fences and pass on without coming 
to see me P 1 am greatly surprised at it, for 1 thought you 
bore me more affection than any of my own servants, and 1 
am persuaded that I have given you no cause to change those 
sentiments.” I replied, that her majesty had always so 
highly honoured me, and testified so much good-will towards 
me, that 1 loved and honoured her for her excellent virtues, 
and would always serve her most humbly, not merely from 
my own inclination, but also from knowing that in doing so 
1 was rendering an acceptable service to my king. After 
many more expressions of this sort, the queen replied, ** Well, 
Monsieur de Kosny, to give you a proof that I believe all 
you have told me of the good-will of the king my brother, 
and of your own, 1 will speak with you on ^e subject of 
the last letter 1 wrote to him; though, perhaps, you have 
seen it, for Stafford* and Edmondes tell me that the king 
conceals few of his secrets from you.” On telling her I was 
not ignorant of the letter, she immediately answered that she 
was glad of it, and also that 1 had crossed the sea, because 
she had no difficulty to tell me freely what she hinted at in 
the conclusion of her letter. She then drew me aside, and 
conversed with me a long time on the greater part of the 
events which had happened since the peace of iVervins (t6o 
long to be repeated^here), and concluded with asking if her 
good brother the king's afiairs were now in a better state 
than in 1598, and if he were in a condition to begin, in good 
earnest, the ^at design which she had proposed from that 
time P To this 1 replied, that, although since that period the 
king had had many weighty affairs to settle, as well in rela- 
tion to the war in Savoy as to several plots in the heart of 
his kingdom, which were not yet entirely destroyed, all which 
had occasioned very heavy expenses, yet 1 had nevertheless 
BO managed the revenue, and other departments of the state, 
that a numerous artillery had been provided, as well as 
abundance of stores and provisions, and even of money ; but 
that all this, however, was not sufficient to advise him to 
bear alone the burthen of an open war against the whole 
house of Austria, which was so powerful, that it would be in 


This must he a mistake fbr Sydney. (See note, p. 229.) 
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vain to attack it partially ; that it even appeared to me 
that the assistance of England and the States only was by no 
means aufficient for the commencement of so great a work, 
but that it waa absolutely necessary to endeavour to form a 
coalition of all the other kings, princes, republics, and peo- 
ple, who dreaded the tyranny of that house, or would profit 
by its humiliation. The queen here told me she was very 
happy she had heard my sentiments on this subject, and the 
more so as she believed that 1 had not said so much without 
knowing something of the Intentions of the king her brother, 
with which, in this case, hers would perfectly agree, by only 
adding certain conditions; which she considerod as absolutely 
necessary to prevent misunderstanding and distrust among 
the coalesced powers ; these, in her opinion, would be, to 
proportion so well the desires of each, that none might be 
entertained either prejudicial or disagreeable to any of the 
rest, which would inevitably happen if the more powerful 
wished to take the greatest share of the conquests and the 
distribution of them ; and that above all things it was neces- 
sary that neither her brother the King of IVance, nor the 
King of Scotland, who would certainly inherit her crown, 
nor those of Denmark and Sweden, who might become very 
powerful both by land and sea, nor herself, consequently, 
should pretend to claim any portion of the seventeen pro- 
vinces a£ the Low Countries, nor any place in their neigh- 
bourhood; “ For, to conceal nothing from you,” continued 
the queen, “ if my brother the King of Fnmce should i^iink 
of making himself proprietor, or even only feudal-lord of the 
United Provinces, 1 should never consent to it, but entertain 
a most violent jealousy of him ; nor should 1 blame him if, 
giving him the same occasion, he should have the same fears 
of me : and so of all the other states and dignities of which 
the ambitious house of Austria may be drived.” 

SSiese were not the only reflections made by the Queen of 
Enpilmd ; she said many ^her things, which appesired to sne 
so Just a^ sensible, that 1 was filled with astonishment and 
a^izmtioa. It is not unusual to behold princes form great 
designs ; their sphere of aOtion so forcibly indUnes them to 
this, that it is only neceBsaiy to warn them of the eKtreme^ 
which is, the projecting what their powers are so little pro- 
portioKMNl pMocm, rast they soaroe em find themselves 
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able to execute the half of what they purpose ; but to be able 
to distinguish and form only such as are reasonable ; wisd^ 
to rebate the conduct of them ; to foresee and guard against 
all oDstacles in such a manner, that, when th^ happen, 
nothing more will be necessary than to apply the remraiea 
prepared long before ; this is what few princes are capable 
of. Ignoracnoe, prosperity, luxury, vanity, nay, even fear and 
indolence, daily produce schemes, to execute which there is 
not the least possibility. Another cause of surprise to me 
was, that Elizabeth and Henry, having never conferred toge- 
ther on their political project, should agree so exactly in all 
their ideas as not to differ even in the most minute parti- 
culars.* 

The queen observing my eyos were attentively fixed on her 
without speaking, imagined she had expressed herself ao 
confusedly in something she had said, that 1 was unable to 
comprehend her meaning. But when 1 ingenuously con- 
fessed to her the true cause of my silence and surprise, she 
then, without scruple, entered into the most minute parts 
of the design : but as 1 shall have an ample occasion to treat 
of this, in relating the great schemes which were prevented by 
the untimely death of Heniy !¥., I shall not trouble the 

* Am Hume has quoted the above passage, I will here show what 
authority the modern compiler of these Memoirs had for insertiiig 
by giving the words as they stand in the originai Memoirs of Siuly; 
they will, mweover, afford another instance how stnmgely that work 
has been in many instonoes garbled and nfisrepresented: Sully (le, bis 
secretaries) says, that, iffter Elizabeth had asked him if, firm his 
silence, he did not comprehend, or approve of hor schemes, be re^ed 
in the following words: ** Madam, my silence does not proceed from 
disapraebation of what you have told me, but, on the contrary, from 
iqy adminition of the ezcsellence of your mind, ^ur exalted oomge, 
yonr foresight, and your judgment; nor can 1 deny that I have ^ 
qneotly made simflar propositions to the king my master and that I 
have often found him disposed to adopt plans oonlbrmable to those 
yonr nn^ei^ has jnst mentioned to me.” This is all the authority ibr 
the pmoge in the test, which, to say nothing of its bnprobahility, Ute 
oompUer ought to have seen was in some degree contradioted by what 
goes before, where the queen, at the beginning of her conversation, asks 

Sully if the king’s afllsirs were in a haber atate than in 15S8, and if he 
were in a condition to begin, Ingood earnest, the great dedgn wUoh 
she had pn^osed ever nhnoe that period. This eertoinly impliee that 
finuj know what that greatdee^ was, and that some cemmaniwitlnue 
had been made sevefitipg 
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reader with useless repetitions, but in this place just show 
the five principal points to which her majesty reduced so 
extensive a scheme, as from the sequel of these Memoirs this 
will appear to have been. The first was, to restore Germany 
to its ancient liberty, in respect to the election of its ei:i^e- 
rors, and the nomination of a king of the Homans. The 
second, to render the United Provinces absolutely inde- 
pendent of Spain; and to form them into a republic, by 
annexing to them, if necessary, some provinces dismembered 
from Germany. The third, to do the same in regard to 
Switzerland, % incorporating with it some of the adjacent 
provinces, particularly Alsace and rranche-Comte. The 
fourth, to ^vide all Christendom into a certain number of 
powers, as equal as might be. The fifth, to reduce all the 
various religious in it under those three which should appear 
to be most numerous and considerable in Europe. 

Our conference was very long : 1 cannot bestow praises 
upon the Queen of England that would be equal to the 
merit which 1 discovered in her in this short time, both as to 
the qualities of the heart and the understanding. 1 gave an 
exact relation of everything that passed between us to the 
king, who very highly approved of all she had said to me. 
Their majesties corresponded by letter during the rest of the 
time they stayed at Uover and Calais. preliminaries 
were agreed on ; measures were token even on the grand ob- 
ject of the design, but with such secrecy, that the whole of 
this affair remained to the death of the kmg, and even much 
longer, among the number of those on which only variouB 
and uncertam conjectures were formed.* 

The king did not return to Paris till he bad carefully exa- 
mined all. the fortresses upon bis frontier, and provided for 
their security : in every other respect, he appeared an indif- 
ferent spectator of the quarrel between the Spaniards and the 
Flemings ; and all he did in favour of Ostend, the siege of 
which was still continued, was not to hinder some French 
from engaging in the service of the Prince of Orange, in 

* Camden and other writers of this period seem not to have known 
of the Marqnis of Bosny’s visit: the former says, when the qneen heard 
that Henry was at CbIbIb, she sent over to him Blr Thomas Edmondes 
to see him, and congratulate him upon his health; he again, to acknow- 
ledge this courtesy, sent to the queen Marshal Biron, &a— E d. 
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which several of them lost their lives ; amongst these, the 
death of young Chatillon-Coligny,* whose head was shot 
off by a cannon-ball before Ostend, deserved to be particu- 
larly lamented. The king, when he was told of it, said pub- 
licly, that France had lost a man of great merit ; myself, in 
particular, was sensibly afflicted at his death. Colimiy, at an 
early age, had already united almost all the qualities that 
form a soldier ; valour, moderation, prudence, judgment, and 
the art of making himself equally beloved by the soldier and 
officer. But Coligny was a Protestant ; and the jealousy of 
the courtiers soon converted all these virtues into so many 
enmes in the opinion of the king; they told his majesty 
that he already aspired to the distinction of being head of 
the Protestants, both within and without the kingdom, to 
which he was solicited by the Duke of Bouillon ; that he de- 
sired nothing with so much ardour as to equal, or even to 
surpass, the actions of his father and grandfather ; and had 
been heard to declare that he should not regret the loss of 
life, if he had the satisfaction to lose it at the head of an 
army, fighting for the preservation of his friends. His affec- 
tion for the soldiers was treated as an artful and dan^rous 
artifice. They had hinted to the king that he had already 
raised a jealousy in the Prince of Orange ; and that his 
majesty would one day have reason to fear a shoot from 
stock that had given so much trouble to our kings. Henry 
was so far influenced by these insinuations, that ^en 1 went 
to ask some favours of him for the mother and brother of 
Coligny, he dwelt continually upon what he had heard, and 
had given but too much credit to, and speared to me not 
only full of indifference for the death of Coligny, but also so 
matly prejudiced against the whole family^ that I desisted 
from a solicitation which could not but be prejudicial to my- 
self, my connetions and conformity of religion with the de- 
ceased considered. 

The king, at his return to Fontainebleau, had the plea- 


* Henry de Coligny, Lordof GhatiUon, ion toFmnoii, and gnuidaon 
to the Admiral de CoUgny ; he carried to the assiatance of Oitend a 
remment of 806 French. According to Brantdme, the houae of Cha- 
tillon-Coligny catne originally firom Savoy, of a very noble and ancient 
Uneege, aa he aaye, and who were Ibrmerfy aovereign princet, and very 
powerfhl. (Tom. ill. p. 178.) 
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wm to find the queen in as good a state of health as he left 
her. He was seldom from her during her pregnonoy, and 
took all’ possible care of her health.* In a letter he wrote 
to me some days before the queen lay in, he says, ** Bring no 
people of business with you at this time ; no mention must 
be made of it during the iirst week of my wife’s Iving-in ; we 
shall have sufficient employment to hinder her from getting 
cold,” 

At length, the moment that was to fill the king, the queen, 
and the whole kingdom with joy, arrived; on the 17th of 
Septembert the queen was delivered of a son, whose strong 
health, as well as the queen’s, filled the kingdom with the 
most agreeable hopes.^ I believe 1 may venture to affirm 
that this incident gave me more joy than any one else. 1 
was attached to the king’s person by the most tender ties of 
affection — an affection which I felt in a higher degree than 
the most faithful of his subjects — and was therefere more 
interested in his himpiness. He was so well convinced of 
this truth, that he Jlia me the honour to give me notice of 
the birth of his son in a note which he sent, at ten o’olo<^ 
at night, from Fontainebleau to Paris, where I then was ; it 
(untuned only these few words : “ The queen is just de- 
liimred of a son ; I send you the news, that you may rejoice 
with me.” Besides this note, which he wrote as to a friend, 
he sent me another the next morning by La Yarenne, as 
master-general of the ordnance; he there mentioned the 
birth of the Dauphin as an occasion of inexpressible delight 
to him : ” Hot so much,” said he, for tiie near concern I have 

* read,” njB Bayle, in theBep. deLett fbr January, 1686, 

** that Henry recommended to Louise Bourgeois, a very skilAil midwift, 
who laid the queen, to perform her oiBce so caieftiUy aa that tlrare 
might be no ocoaiion Iw employing a man-midwifei he 

added, would shodL female modesty.” 

t On Thursday about midnight. 

i F^reflze says, **The king, imploring the blessing of Heaven upon 
the infant, gave him also his own benediction, and put his sword into 
his^haad, pricing God that He would be pleased to g^ve him giaoe to 
make uae of it only for his glory, and the defence of his peoplei’’ 
Matthien spaaka in ther'very same terms: “ deaieat,** said he to tbe 
«nMii, of good ohesr, for God has granted ns what we dmired.” 
Thlft writer addSi that a shock of an wm felt twn hanis 

after midnight. O^m. ii. 1. iii. p. 44i.) 
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in this inddent, as for the geneisl eood of my subjeota/* 
Hie ordered me to fire the cannon of ime Araenal, which waa 
performed in such a manner that the report was heard eren 
at Fontainebleau. On thia occaaion it was not neceaaairy to 
order public rejoicings ; all hia mi^sty’s aubjeots, foom the 
firat to the meanest, concurred in giving demonstrations of it, 
in which fear and policy had no part. 

The king’s satisfaction was only interrupted }3j a dieht 
indisposition, which he had drawn upon himself La 
vi^re* was his firat physician, a man who had little more re- 
ligion than those generally have who blend it with the pro- 
fession of judicial astrolo^; yet the world did him the 
honour to suppose that he concealed the principles of a 
Frotestant under the impearance of a Catholic. Hexu^, 
who already folt a tendemeBS for his son that filled him 
with an eager anxiety to know his fate, having heard that 
La Bivim had often succeeded wonderfully in his predic- 
tions, commanded him to calculate the Dauphin’s nativity 
with all the ceremonies of his art ; and that the exact mo- 
ment of his birth might be known, had carefiiUy sou^t for 
the most excellent watch that could be prooum. it ap* 
peered that the king thought no more of this design 
about a fortn^ht after, udien he and I being alone tcmtber, 
the conversation turned upon the predictions of La Brosse, 
which 1 have formerly mentioned, oonoeming his ma- 
jesty and myself, which we had found so exactly accomplished* 
He^’s inclination to make the experiment with nis son 
leoeiving new strength by this disoourse, be ordered La 
Bivim to be sent for. 

The physician, without taking any notice of it, had pro- 
ceeded m his work. “ M. de la Bivihre,” said the king to 
h^, ** we have been talking of astrcdoffy ; what have you 
Uncovered concerning my son ?” “ I hiwT begun mj calcula- 
tion” replied La BTvi^re, “but 1 left them imfinuhed, not 
earing any longer to amuse myself with the science, which 
I have aliwB Mieved to be in some degree criminal.” The 
king immediately discovered that Ihia answer was not sin- 

* La Biritee mooaeM'B^Afiboor in the nlaoe of flxst phyricfen; he 
hid'.heeiLhi>tlie AbbUtdoI the Duke of BoolU^ who rengned him to 

the^htngv 
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cere, and that he concealed his thoughts, either through an 
apprehension of offending his majesty, or flrom an effect of 
ili^umour, whim, or the caution of an astrologer, who held 
it dangerous to disclose his secrets. see plainly,** said 
Henry, “that you are not restrained by motives of con- 
science ; you are not of the number of persons who are so 
very scrupulous ; but, in reality, you are afraid of not being 
able to tell me the truth, or of making me angry ; but what- 
ever it be, I will know it, and I command you, on my dis- 
pleasure, to speak freely.** La Biviere suffered himself to be 
pressed still longer; and at last, with a discontented air, 
either real or dissembledj said, “ Siro, your son will live out 
the common age of a man, and will reign longer than you ; 
but his inclination and yours will be very different ; he will 
be obstinate in his opinions, often governed by his own 
whims, and sometimes by those of others : it will be safer 
then to think than to speak : impending ruin threatens your 
former society : all the effects of your prudence will be de- 
stroyed : he will perform great things, will be fortunate in 
his designs, and make a great figure in Europe : in his time 
there will be a vicissitude of peace and war : he will have 
children ; and after him things will grow worse. This is all 
you can know from me, and more than I had resolved to tell 
you.** The king, after musing a little while on what he had 
heard, said to La Bivi^re, “You mean the Protestants, 1 
know ; but you speak thus because you are well inclined to- 
wards them.” “ I understand,” said La Bivi^re, “ what you 
would have, but 1 shall say no more.” His majesty and I 
continued together a long time in conversation, making re- 
flections on every word that had been spoken by La Bivi^re, 
which remained strongly impressed on the ki^’s mind. 

It was not possible for me to stay long at Fontainebleau ; 
but the king continued to give me, with great kindness, 
an account of everything that happened. “ You cannot 
imagine,** says he in one of his letters, “ how well my wife is 
recovered of her lyinjg-in; she dresses her head herself, and 
talks already of getting up.*’ In another, nine days after her 
delivery, he say^ “ The queen goes already into her closet ; 
she hu a constitution surprisingly strong ; my son likewise 
is very weU, 1 thank Gk>d:^ these ore the best news 1 cim 
send a faithful and affectionate servant, whom I tenderly 
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love.”* Heniy sent his son to Saint-Gknnain to be nursedy 
on account of the salubrity of the air : and by one of those 
little strokes of popularity which show the heart better than 
more ostentatious actions, he would have him shown to all 
i^is ; for which purpose he was carried openly through the 
midst of that great city. The Parisians, by repeated accla- 
mations, expressed their pleasure at this sight. 

The king had made a promise to the queen that, if she 
brought him a son, he would present her with the castle of 
Monceaux. My wife,” said he, in a letter to me, **haB 
gained Monceaux, by giving me a son ; therefore 1 desixe 
you will send for the I^sident Porget, to confer with him 
about this affair, and take his advice concerning the security 
that must be given to my children, for the sum which I pay 
for Monceaux.” The city of Paris having likewise promised 
the queen a present of a suite of tapestry hangings for her 
lying-in, his majesty, in this letter, reminded me to demand 
it. An Infantat was born in Spain, about the same time 
that Providence gave a princo to France. 

The n^otiation, so many years pending with the Grand 
Duke of Florence, was concluded this year ; that the reader 
may understand the occasion of it, it is necessary he should 
know, that, under the reign of Henry the Third, Ferdinand 
de Medicis, Grand Duke of Florence, took advantage of the 
troubles which then raged in France, to possess himself of 
the little isles of Pomegue, Batoneau, and If, with its castle, 
in the neighbourhood of Marseilies. Henry, fiilW resolved 
to make the grand duke restore them, ordered D’Oesat, who 
was then on the other side of the Alps, to demand them, in 
the year 1596. The grand duke not daring to refuse them 
abadutely, represented only that he had expended great 
sums of mon^ upon these iws, which he could not resolve 
to lose. D’Ossat of himself removed this obstacle, by en- 
gaging that the king bis master should indemnify him for these 
expenses, by paying him three hundred thousand crowns, for 
which twelve of the richest and most considerable persons 

* The original of this letter of Henry IV. to M. de 811II7 ia atlll 
extant; it is dated from Fontahiebleau, the 27 th of August. (Cabinet 
de M. le Doc de 8ully.) 

t Anna Maxis llanriette, afterwards Qneen of France, bom the asnd 
of Beptamber. 
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in Eranoe should be security,* as if his majesty alone had 
not been sufiicient to answer for so small a sum ! The king, 
without attending particularly to this condition, ratified the 
teeaty ; and a short time after the Chevalier Viuta was sent 
by the Duke of Florence to conclude, with Gondy, the 
business of the Isles upon this plan. 

The two agents did not go out of the council to seek for 
their securities, and the affair was proposed to me among 
the rest: this method of proceeding with a king, whose 
power no part of Europe was ignorant of, appeared to me so 
uncommon, that I could not help laughing at those who men- 
tioned it to me. Yilleroy took pains to represent to me the 
necessity of disengaging D’Ossat from his word: 1 replied 
that there never had been any bankers in my family ; for, 
indeed, this was rather the business of bankers than of gen- 
tlemen. “ None of the others,” said ViUeroy, have made any 
difficulty about it.” I believe it,” answered 1, with some 
indignation, ** for they are all either descended from traders 
or lawyers.” Hereupon there arose a dispute in the council, 
which was reported to the king, who only smiled, and said 
they hod done wrong to mention it to me without first 
mformit^ him, since he had not acquainted me with it him- 
selfi ** lam aBtonished,” added he, ^that he did not give a 
still ruder answer ; you oannot be ignorant of his temper, 
and how highly he values himself upon the nobility of his 
birth ; let this affiiir be ooncluded without his or any other 
person’s entexing into any obligation ; 1 gave no permiasion 
•to the Bishop of Bennes to agm to such an expedient.” 
The grand ditf e did not allow himself to be solicited upon 


* This is, in eflhot, the import of the fifth srtieie of the treaty oon- 
dnded on the 1st of May, 1698, between the King of France and the 
Brand Duke of Tueany, by the intervention of Cardinal d'Osaat, 
which may be seen at length at the end of the coition of this 
cardinal's letters. The Doke of Sully does not here reproach M^d’Ossat 
with anything whldi he had not alimy excused in the letter which he 
wsota to kis nidaaty on the 5th of May, 1698, immediate after the 
conclusion of this treaty, and likewise in that to M. de Villexoy of the 
4th of August following. He afterwards cleared hims^ more ftiUy in 
a losg memorial, which is also inserted at the end of that ooUeotioii. 
However, we cannot think the reasons whidi M. de finlly uodnois 
SMlnst this convention groundless, nor bellese that Ike tkike of 

ffiorence would have broken the treaty without that oondiliom 
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this head ; he eet the king free from the obligation of the 
twelve securities, out of regard to his person. The act for 
it was passed on the 4th of August, 1508, but the affair wm 
not concluded on either side till the Chevalier Yinta arrived, 
in 1601. 

I was likewise emplovod to settle certain estates in 
Piedmont, for which the Count of Soissons was desirous of 
treating with his majestjr : they came to him by the death of 
the Princess of Conti, in right of bis wife, who was of tlw 
house of MontaiB^.'*‘ My report was not very favourable for 
the count ; I represented to the king, that these estates, 
which had been too highly valued, were likewise subject to so 
much litigation, and were so disadvantageously situated, that 
these considerations ought greatly to depreciate their value. 
The Count of Soissons thought proper to dissemble the re* 
sentment he entertained against me for this declaration. 

Presne-Canayet was anointed ambassador to Venice, and 
Bethune, my brother, to ^me, to the great mortification cf 
the other ministers, especiallv Yillerov and Silieiy, wi^ 
whom 1 often had disputes, which the long had many tines 
endeavoured to prevent. These two gentlemen had under- 
taken to exclude me from any concern in foreign affairs, the 
cognizance of which, they pretended, belonged only to them. 
The nomination to embassies falling under this head, they 
told his majesty, in my presence, that, for the embas!^ to 
Borne, they had abler persons to propose to him than Be* 
thune, who, they said, had no knowledge of the albirs of that 
court, and had not yet performed any considerable service to 
the State. My brother had, however, already been ohai^^ped 
with an embassy to Scotland, of which he had acquitted him- 
self well ; and it could not be denied that he was ciroumsped^ 
wise, and honest ; qualities which, in my opunon, are not 
among the least that are eseential to an ambasaador, TYhat 
these gentlemen said, therefore, was as fidse aa it was eon- 
temfptuotia ; and this 1 made them sensible of in my answer, 

* The Priace of Oenitt wu first marrisd to Jane de Ooeme, Ladf 
Bonnetable, and widow- of Loait Count do Moiiteffi6 in Fledmontf end 
the Count de Soiiions had married Anne de Montaffl6, daughter to that 
Louis, hj the said Jane de OoSme. 

t Ptitttp Caeays ds Bhmaai Phfi^ ds Bafimne^ qwat da itlimittd 
DeChaiost. 

b2 
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by Bbowing them the value of those services which the State 
received from the military art, and which those gentlemen 
seemed to place below all others. 

Tilleroy, piqued in his turn that 1 had not mven the first 
rank to his, maintained his cause with great neat and ani- 
mosity. His majesty found himself obliged to command us 
to be silent, teUing us that he was offended at our holding 
such discourse in his presence ; and that, without entering 
into a discussion of our services, we ought to be satisfied that 
he was pleased with them. 1 asked king’s pardon for 
daring, after this prohibition, to add a few wor& to close 
the mouths of persons who so unjustly placed the lazy 
business of the law, and the quiet employments of the 
cabinet, above the toils, the dangers, and expense of the 
militory profession ; and 1 truly spoke my sentiments of such 
partiality, “Well, well,” said Henry, Interrupting me, 
“ 1 pardon you all, and take your words, as I must, but upon 
conoition that, for the future you will avoid these little 
debates, and that when one of you recommends his friend to 
my favour, the others do not oppose it, but submit to my 
choice. At present I determine in favour of the Sieur de 
Bethune, whose family, wisdom, probity, and even capacity 
1 esteem, having employed him in many affairs both of peace 
and war, of which he has acquitted himself worthily.” The 
king promised Yilleroy that, after brother’s return, he 
would dispose of the embassy to wme according to his 
re^mmendation. He then put an end to his walk, which 
this quarrel had protracted to more than two hours, and 
went to dinner. 

1 went several times this year to Fontainebleau, to receive 
the king’s orders concerning afiairs that could no otherwise 
be communicated to him ; and being often for a considerable 
time at a distance from each other, 1 received, as usual, a. 
great number of letters from this prince ; that in which he 
pientions the Marshal d’Omano,* who had given him some 
causes of complaint, has something singiuar in it. “1 
never,” says Henry, “ saw so much obstinacy and ignorance 
together in one man, but I pronounced him dangerous ^ he 

the d’Oraaao, son to San-Pietro de Baiteliom a colanel of 
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has reached the summit of insolence. Take care that he 
gives me no occasion to be convinced what he is, that is, 
unworthy of the honours I have bestowed on him ; his fidelitv 
only could deserve them : his many acts of disobedience will 
soon take away all claim to that character ; to say the truth, 
I am quite tired of him.** 

The States of Languedoc meeting this year, the king 
wrote to me that he must transfer the place of their sitting 
to the Lower Languedoc, ^*that my servants,’* said he, 
** may not go first to those of the League.” In another 
letter, he ordered me to send for some foals of his breed of 
horses at Meun;* and in another, to give two hundred 
crowns to Gamier, his preacher in Advent and Lent ; the 
rest, which contain only a detail of slight circumstances, 1 
suppress, although they are proofs of the extreme vigilance, 

* ** From hit early years,'* tayt Brantdme, speaking of Henry II. in 
hit Viet det Hommes Illnttres (tom. ii. p. 24), ** he wai alwayt very 
fond of the exercise of riding, and kept always a great number of 
horses in his grand stables at Toumelles, which were the principal, as 
also at Muns, at St. Leger, and at Oyron, under the inspection of M. 
de Boissy, matter of the horse, the most valuable part of which wot his 
breeding mares, wherein he took great delight.’* He adds, that this 
prince having one day shown his stables to the Emperor’s matter of the 
horse, the latter told him, that his master had not near to fine a set of 
horses, extolling them very highly, especially as the greatest part were 
of his own breeding. The trouUes, during the last reigns, were the 
cante of the king’s breeding-stables having then fallen into decay, and of 
being in a worse condition than they were under Henry II. That of 
Meun, or Mehun, in Berry, was the only one of the above-mentioned 
placet where horses were bred for the king’s use; and these stables 
were veiy inconsiderable, at may be seen from the archives of the te- 
oretaxy of the king’s household, which are kept at Fetitspbres in Paris, 
wherO Meun is called Main, apparently to distinguish it from another 
Meun, upon the Indre, also in Berry. In 1 604, the Duke of Bellegarde, 
master of the horse, caused Mark Antony de Bazy, captain of the 
hreedlng-ataUea, to remove the king*! aet of mares to St. Leger, a forest 
belonging to the crown. In 1616 tome considerable additions and im- 
provements were made; and greater still about 1665, when the late M. 
Colbert, minister of state, enlarged the bounds, made parks therein, 
and got together a great number of atallions and young cdltS) by means 
of AUin de Garsault, who was then captain. It continued in this state 
till 1715, at which time it began to bo settled in Normandy, under the 
direction of Francis Gideon de Garsault; Louis de Lorraine, Count of 
Armamac, bring then master of the horse in France: since this last 
estabralunent, it has every day more the appearance of the stables of 
the most powcrfol prince in Europo. 
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and attention of this prince to matters of the smaUest con- 
aequmice. 

I shall comprise in one article, with which the Memoirs of 
this year will conclude, all that relates to Marshal Biron, of 
whose revolt there was at length the most convincing proo&. 
After the king had been at Lyons, and had there entertained 
very strong suspicions against the marshal, his majesty had a 
private conversation with him in the convent of the Cordeliers, 
and appeared so well informed of all his transactions with the 
I)uke of Savoy, that Biron, either because ho then thought 
that, after such a discovery, all he could do was to repair his 
fault, or that he sought only to deceive the king, confessed 
to him, that he had not been able to resist the offers made to 
him by the Duke of Savoy, joined to his promise of giving 
him the princess,* his daughter, to wife. He asked the 
king’s pardon for these proceedings, and protested to him, 
with the utmost appearance of sincerity, that he would never 
again sufier himself to be intoxicated with such expectations. 

Henry thought he miglit depend upon this promise, which, 
however, was forgotten &e same instant it was made. Biron 
resumed his former designs ; went, according to his custom, 
at different times into the provinces, caressed all the mal- 
contents he found amongst the gentry, entertained them 
continually with the injustice he received from the king, and 
his credit, and the correspondence he carried on without the 
kingdom. He entered into stronger engagements than ever 
with Bouillon, d’Entragues, d’ Auvergne, and others.t He, 


* The Marshal de Biron, by marrying the Bake of Ssvoy’a third 
daughter, wea to have received from the King of Bpain, and that duke, 
the aeignioiy and inveatiture of Burgundy, Fianobe-Comte, and the 
county of Charlois; this was one part of the grand project of 
both these courts, which cousisted io dismembering in this mannar 
the kingdom of France, and parcelling it out. among the govemon of 
its provinces. The proof of this may be seen in Vittorio Biri (Mem. 
xee. voL L pp. 108, 127); who likewise extols the aervicea whi^ the 
Count de ]^thune, our author’s brother, performed on this occaskm to 
Hemy IV. during his embassy at Bonie. ^ 

t The author says nothing in all tliis account of the conraimoy of 
the l^prshal Biron, his imprisonment, and the process against mm, but 
which is confirmed by the histories and memoirs of that tinier thay 
mentiett these extravagant words of his: **The king does not at aU 
hurt m%,&r 1 know how to be revenged on crowned heada and evan 
emperors.” (Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. 2, p. 338.) 
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who was pride and fierceness itself, laid such a restraint upon 
his incliDations, as to appear to ihe soldiers the most humane 
and afikble man in the world, and drew the afiections of the 
mob by playing the hypocrite and the derotee; for what 
appearance will not ambition assume to attain its endP 
Hitherto, however, it might still have been doubted, whether 
he bad not concealed his designs within his own breast, or that 
this conduct was not an cfiect of that disposition which is 
observable in many persona who, by their discourse, appear 
restless, disturbed, and fond of novelties, yet are fiir from 
any intention of throwing themselves headlong into re» 
hellion. 

Hence arose Henry’s suspense concerning the conduct of 
Marshal Biron, though he still continued to have him caro-^ 
fully observed, and could not help being moved at the ae- 
counts that were brought him of his conduct in the last 
journey he had taken to Dijon, where he had passed the end 
of the preceding jrear and the beginning of this. Biron, ^o 
on his side had bis spies at court, being apprehensive of 
impression which bis behaviour made on the king, thought 
proper to write to me on that subject. His letter is dated 
the 3rd of Januair ; it turned only upon the ill offices that 
were done him with the king, and the injustice even his ma- 
jesty did him in believing him capable of designs he had 
never entertained. He excused his journey to Burgundy, on 
account of some domestic afiairs which made it absolutely 
necessary; and assured me that be should leave that pro- 
vince in two days. He concluded with entreating me to be- 
lieve all that would be told me from him by Prevot, one of 
his agents, whom he had sent to me. This letter was too 
soon followed by incontestable proofs of bis treache;E7, to 
make it be thought sincere ; and 1 was so for from believing 
his professions in it, that they only increased my suspicions. 

During the king’s stay at Uahus, he received still demr 
and more circumstantial informations against Biron, doubt- 
because the marshal, believing himself less suroected 
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make the strongeat impresaions upon the heart of an honest 
man. Biron having demanded a gratuity of thirty thousand 
crowns from his majesty, the king thought it very reason- 
able, and granted it immediately ; and because no ob- 
atacles shomd retard the payment of it, this prince ordered 
me to take proper measures to satisfy Biron without delay ; 
accordingly 1 paid him instantly one-half of the sum in ready 
money, and assigned him the other half at the expiration of 
a year. 

Biron thought there was a necessity for coming to thank 
me for this favour ; he told me. that he was more obliged to 
me for it than the king, complaining to me that he had been 
forgotten, and even despised by this prince, now that he had 
no longer occasion for his sword, — ^this sword, said he, that 
has ph^d him upon the throne. It was impossible for me 
to keep silence upon this occasion ; 1 represented to the 
marshiQ, with a kind of reproach, that ho accused Henry so 
much the more unjustly, as this prince, to whom alone he 
was obliged for this fatuity, had not disdained to solicit 
himself mr its parent. Hence 1 took occasion to speak 
with still greater freedom to Biron ; I remonstrated to him 
that, although he should even have proofs of his neglect, he 
ought always to remember that he spoke of his master, and 
of a master who, by his personal qualities, still more than by 
his rank, engaged the esteem and respect of his subjects. I 
told him that there was nothing which kings were more 
sensible of than disrespect to their persons, an envious de- 
sire to lessen the glory of their arms, and ingratitude for 
their benefit. These terms were sufficiently plain, yet 1 
went further ; and if I did not tell Biron positively that 1 
thought him both ungrateful and a traitor, there was nothing 
to hinder him from concluding it by all my discourse. I 
exhorted him to encourage a nobler emulation in his breast, 
which might give him a title to real praises ; I dwelt upon 
the difference there was between ma^g one’s self beloved 
by one’s prince and country, and endeavouring to become 
the object of their fear: a detestable attempt, and almost^ 
always &tal to those who make it. 1 told him that if he 
would join with me in mutual labours for the gloiy of the 
state the public good, we might, in some degree^ make* 
both to depend upon us : he by his abilities for war, 1 by the 
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share I had in the government at home; and hence we 
shoidd taste the refined pleasure of knowing ourselves to be 
either the authors or instruments of eveijr public benefit. I 
finished mj remonstrance bjfr endeavourmg to prevail upon 
him to go and return his majesty thanks for the gratuity he 
had just received. 

To all this Biron, neither moved to gratitude by kindness, 
nor to repentance by conviction, answered only by exaggera- 
ting his own merit, so unseasonably and in such boastful 
terms, that 1 w'as now convinced of a thing 1 had hitherto 
only suspected, which was, that the harshness of his manners 
and the inequality of his temper proceeded from a slight 
' taint of madness, for which so much the less allowance was 
to be made, as that, hindering him from reasoning, it could 
not hinder him from speaking and acting ill. What wpeared 
to me a complete proof of it was, that after what I had just 
said to him, having reason to look upon me as a man in 
whose presence he could not be too cautious, he was impru- 
dent enough to let something escape him concerning the 
designs that filled his head. 1 took no notice of it, but he 
perceived himself the error he had been guilty of, and to re- 
pair it, pretended to acquiesce with my reasons, and to 
approve of my sentiments. Prom that moment, 1 so abso- 
lutely despaired of ever being able to recal him to his duty, 
that I thought mine obliged me to conceal from the king 
nothing which 1 believed him capable of doing. 

It was always a part of Henryks character to be persuaded 
with difficulty of the treachery of any person about him : he 
answered that he knew Biron perfectly well ; that he was 
very capable of saying all that was related : but that this 
man, who, in consequence of his natural violence of temper, 
the effect of melancholy, was never contented, and exalted 
himself above every one else, was nevertheless, a moment 
after, the first to mount his horse, and dare all dangers for 
those whom he had railed at so much before ; thermore he 
well deserved some indulgence for a little intomperanoe of 
tongue : that he was assured Biron would never be induced 
to rebel against him ; that if this should happen, as he had 
idready mven a proof on those occasions where he had saved 
the marshars life, and in the last place at Pontaine-TWi- 
90186 , that he did not yidd to him in courage, he knew like-^ 
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wise Yum to show him that he did not fear him. The king 
theiefore made no alteration in his behaviour to Biron, ex- 
cept that he gave him still greater demonstrations of Idnd- 
umb, and loaded him with new honours, which he looked 
upon as tho onlj remedy for his defection. He w'Eb sent 
ambassador extraordinary to Queen Elizabeth,* from whom 
the king knew he would rather receive instructions how to 
act well, than hear persuasions to induce him to fail in his 
duty, which was really tho case ; for the marshal, during his 
stay at the court of London, having, in a conversation with 
the queen, purposely introduced the subject of the Earl of 
Essex, by Imenting that, after having served her majes^ so 
faithfully, that nobleman had found so tragical an end, Eliza- 
heth answered him in very gentle terms, and spoke to him as 
if she had known something of the plots whiem the marshal 
was engaged in, magnifying the power and rights of kings 
and princes, appointed by Gud ; and the duties of subjecto, 
who were bound by the laws of Heaven, their conscience, ho- 
nour, and virtue, to love, revere, and serve them respectfully 
and loyally, as well from the above reasons as from thiA 
prudence which forbids men in high stations embarking 
voluntarily in schemes replete with dimger and insurmount- 
able difficulties, as she wished him to understand the Earl of 
Essex had done, without reflecting on the inadequacy of the 
means he possessed to execute what he had purposed ; and 
when he discovered his mistake, she continued, he would not 
act with the prudence necessary to make her forget what had 
passed, but, adding audacity and rage to presumption and 
temerity, he had rejected all the expedients offered him, to 
extricate himself from his difficulties; he having been informed 
by many of his friends that a confession of lus errors, and a 
sincere repentance would obtain for him all the pardon he 
could wish for, and an entire oblivion of whatever had taken 
place.t 


* A pntionlar account of this embassy may be seen in Matthieu, 
tom. ii. L 2;.pp. 426 et seq. 

t bfsseeai, and other Frendi writers, aMert that Elkabeth ^wad 
Biron the brains of the Eerl of Essex in her private chap^ or as othem 
say, fitftened to a post or stake, which Camden well obMrves is most 
ridWous, Ibr his brains and body were truly buried together.” For 
the rest, tiie relation of the conversation in the teiit is confirmed h^r 
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On his return from London, the kin^ appointed Bimi 
likewise ambassador extraordinary to Switaerland, to renaw 
the treaty of allianee between France and the Cantons, atili 
continuing to believe that an employment which would take 
off his thoughts from arms, and engage him in a commerce 
with a body so wise and politic as the Helvetic Senate wonkl 
subdue at length all inelinationB to sedition : but ambitkm, 
envy, and avarice, are passions that can never be wbo% 
subdued ; and had the heart of Biron been thorougUr 
sounded, it might probably have been found tainted with au 
the three. Ko sooner was he returned from his second emr 
bassy, than, as if he had endeavoured to make amends for the 
time he had lost, he laboured more assiduously than before to 
bring all his chimerical schemes to perfection ; either bang 
persuaded thereto by the Duke of Bouillon and the Count <n 
Auvergne, who had likewise formed their parfy, or having 
drawn them into his. 

To strengthen their mutual engagements, these three 
noblemen signed a bond of association, of which each kept an 
original: in this extraordinaij document, which was pro- 
duced in the process agamst Marshal Biron, they redpro^y 

g romised, upon the faith and word of gentlemen and men of 
onour, to continue united for their common safety, to ani 
(gainst all, without any exception (these terms deserve par- 
ticular observation) ; to keep inviolably secret whatever 
might be revealed to any one of them ; and to bum thfe 
writing, in case any accident should happen to either of the 
associates. There was no prospect of succeeding in their 
designs but through the co-operation of Spain and Savoy ; 
they therefore renewed their correspondence with these tm 
powers, and on their side, to second their endeavours, went 

Camden: **ln the oonrfeof her eonvenation with Biron,” he Myi, 
**the queen very aharply blamed the Earl of Eaaex for his ingratitude 
towards her, his unadvised consultations, and scornful contumacy, in 
not begging pardon for his offence; and she wished that the Christian 
King of France would rather use towards his suhiects a mild severity 
than a dkablute clemency, and that he also would in tine cut off the 
heads of those who ptotted against the states This advice of the queoa 
might have well fritted Biron his wicked designs; but 

the force of his destiny so besotted his blind understanding, that, within 
a ibw months after, he suffered fee same punishment as the Earl of 
Essex had lately dons.*’— Kn. 
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about picking up all the disaffected persouB they could find 
amongst the gentry and soldiers. To draw into rebellion 
many of the towns at the greatest distance from Paris, par- 
ticularly those in the provinces of Ghiienne and Poictou, they 
took advantage of the sedition occasioned by the establish- 
ment of the penny in the livrc, which I had opposed so 
warmly in the assembly des NotahleSy but which 1 had not 
afterwards the power to suppress ; however, it could not 
possibly be raised according to the original plan : it had been 
changed into a subsidy of eight hundred thousand francs, of 
which one-half was sunk in the tailles^ and the other in the 
customs. 

Biron and his associates, to increase the discontent of 
these people, already strongly incited by this impost, per- 
suaded them, that, to complete their calamities, they would 
shortly be burthened with a duty upon salt ; and many per- 
sons were kept in their pay in each of these provinces, to 
terrify the inhabitants with perpetual alarms. What go- 
vernment can expect to be free from these disturbers of 
public tranquillity, if that of Henry the Great, so wise, mild, 
and popular, was not P This evil, however, took its rise in 
the unhappy influence the civil wars had had on the manners 
of the people ; that was the poison which produced those tur- 
bulent spirits to whom quiet was painful, and the happiest 
condition a languid inactivity ; hence arises that restless 
ambition which keeps their reason enslaved, makes them 
murmur against Heaven, and quarrel with mankind for tor- 
ments they bring on themselves ; and raises their malice 
against princes, whose whole power, so obnoxious to them, 
is not sufficient to gratify their inordinate desires. 

Henry’s eyes were at length opened with regard to the 
real character of Biron, which he had hitherto flattered him- 
self he knew so well, and he began to fear he should be 
obliged to have recourse to the most violent remedy to stop 
the contagion ; informations multiplied every day, and came 
from persons who could not be suspected ; dl agroed in the 
chief point of the conspiracy ; some mentioned the act of 
association, and, having seen it, related the very terms in 
which it was conceived. Calveyrac* gave the king the most 


John de Sadrie, Baron of Calveyrac. 
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circumBtantial and most probable account that had been jet 
transmitted to him : besides the public rumour, he informed 
him that Birou and his colleagues had received several thou<* 
sand pistoles from persons who came from Spain ; that they 
expected sums still greater, and a supply of rorces ; that the 
council of Madrid had agreed to it, on condition that the 
rebels should begin by seizing some strong maritime plaoes 
on the frontiers of Spain; that, conformably to this nlan, 
enterprises were already formed upon Blaye, Myonne, ^ar- 
bonne, Marseilles, and Toulon; and that the Count of 
Auvergne was to wait only till these were executed, to begin 
openly his attempt upon St. Fleur. 

All these informations made it absolutely necessary to 
examine the matter thoroughly. The king came on purpose 
to the Arsenal (where he found me busy in completing the 
labour 1 had begun), to communicate to m^ wlmt he had 
learned, of which he gave me the detail, leaning upon the 
balcony over the great walk : he went afite^ards to Fontaine- 
bleau, whither 1 followed him ; and it was in this place that 
we were to proceed to the last extremities with Marshal 
Biron. He nad for a long time made use of La Fin* to 
carry on his foreign negotiations, a lively, cunning, intriguing 
fellow, whom Bouillon and he often called their kinsman. 
La Fin had been sent several times to the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Count of Fuentes ; but afterwords, 
upon some disgust Biron had given him, he retired to his 
house, where he remained unemployed. It was not thought 
impossible to gain him ; and for this purpose his nephew, 
the Yidome do Chartres, t was employed, who endeavoured to 
prevail upon his uncle to come to Fontainebleau. In the 

* James de La Fin, a gentleman of Burgundy, of the house of 
Beauvais la Node; **the most dangerous man,” says F^efixe, **ai^ 
the greatest traitor in France; the king knew him well, and often said 
to the marihal, * Don't suffer that man to come near you; he's a rogue, 
Wll be the death of you.' He endeavoured to accuse the Marshal de 
Biron, from a jealousy he entertained, that the Baron de Lux had sup- 
planted him in the marshal's fiivour; and in revenge to the Count de 
Fuentes, upon the discovery of bit attempting to betray the latter, for 
that he had' caused hie secretaiy to be arrested; yet, that he might the 
better destroy the Marshal de Biron, he protended still to have the 
same attadiment to him as before.” 

t Fregent de La Fin, vidame de Chartrea 
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mean time 1 returned to Paris, to make preparations for a 
journey his majesty thought it necesBary to take imme- 
diately into all those places through which ^iron had passed, 
namely, Poitou, G-meime, Limosin, and especially about 
Hois. 

La Fin having at length resolved to come to Fontainebleau, 
revealed all that he knew concerning Biron’s conspiracy. 
The king was desirous that he should be detained and lodged 
at Mi-Yoie, that he might be seen by none but those who 
were sent to confer vdth him. His majesty judging by what 
he had first declared, that my presence would be necessary, 
wrote these few words to me : “ My Friend, come to me 
immediately, on an affair that concerns my service, your 
honour, and our mutual satis&ction. Adieu, my dear fnend.*’ 
1 took post immediately, and on my arrival at Fantainebleau, 
1 met his maj^ty in the midst of the large avenue to the 
castle, ready to po to hunt. I threw myself at his feet : 
** My friend!,” said he to me, pressing me in his arms, all 
is discovered ; the chief negotiator is come to a^ pardon, 
and to make a full confession : in his accusation he includes 
a g;reat number of persons of high rank, some of whom have 
pi^icular reasons to love me ; but he is a great liar,* and 1 
am determined to believe nothing he says without good 
proofs : he accuses one man, amongst the rest, whom you 
tittle think of; come, guess who this traitor is.” That is 
not in my power, Sire,” 1 replied. After pressing me some 
time longer, but to no purpose, You know him well,” said 
he ; “ it is M. de Bosny.” If the others are no more guilty 
than I,” replied 1, smiling, ** your majesty need not give 
yourself much trouble about them.” “ I oelieve so,” said 
the king ; “ and to show you that I do, 1 have ordered Bel- 
U^vre and Villeroy to bring you all the accusations against 
yourself and the others ; 1 Imve even told La Fin that 1 would 


» We iw, doubtiesB, rink among the number of these, the oham 
which La An brought against Biron, of his having attempted the 
king’s lifb, and the Dauphin’s, according to La Chron. Septennaue, 
his fHends made use of the prooft they had to the contrary, to obtain 
his pardon: **Slre^ we have at least this advantage,” said M. de La 
Bone to Henry Fv., throwing himself at his ftet, “that there is nothiB| 
proved as to his having made any attempt on your majesly's psnoiL" 
(VoL 9129 of the MSS. in the king’s Ubraiy.) 
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hATe him see you, and speak to you freely : he is concealed 
at Mi-Yoie, ahd will meet you on the road from Mocet. 
Appoint the hour and place, and none shall be present it 
your conference.” 

1 could not imagine how my name happened to be found 
in this wicked cabal ; whether it came from some of Biron’s 
people, who supposed me to be a friend of their master, or 
mom Biron himself and his associates, who thought it was 
lawful for them to make use of it to the Spanish ministers, 
to swell the number of their partisans, or of the malcontents 
of the kingdom : it was not impossible that two letters I 
wrote to the marshal, through zem rather than complaisance^ 
might have involyed me in the number of these conspiraton ; 
and the rather because, in allusion to the conversation that 
passed between Biron and myself, which 1 have formerly men- 
tioned, I told him plainly tliat there was nothing to hinder 
him from making nimself useful and dear to the kingdom, 
by those measures I had marked out to him : I likewise told 
him, that although 1 was almost always about the king*B 
person, yet 1 had never heard him express any resentment 
against him : and 1 advised Biron not to assert such a thing 
publicly, because the world would not fail to b^eve, and to 
report, that he only feigned to have received some diagi^ 
&om his majesty, because his own conscience reproachednim 
with having deserved it. Thus, what I said with an intention 
of bringing Biron back to his duty, was interpreted to my dis- 
advantage. 

Hemp’s opinion, as he has since told me, was, that this 
accusation of me did not take its rise either from Biron or 
any of his associates, but from La Fin alone, at the instiga- 
tion of some persons, who hoped by that means to accom- 
plish mj disgrace : however that may be, it made so little 
impression on the king’s mind, that his majesty, who had 
lately given me the government of the Bastile, and intended 
that the patent for it should not appear in my name, but 
Only in that of La Chevalerie, altered his opinion on this 
occasion, and caused it to be expedited under mine, knowing 
mme, he said, but myself, by wnom he oould expect to be 
served with fidelity, m case ne should have birds in the 
Aocordingty, Tilleroy was ordered to bring me the patent a mw 
days after, which was the beginning of toe following ycav. 
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1 had a long conversation* with La Fin alone, in the 
forest * after which, Belli^vre, Villeroj, and myself, exa- 
mfined, with great care, aU the papers that contained any 
proofs against the Duke of Bouillon, Marshal Biron, and 
the Count of Auvergne; such as letters, memoranda, and 
other writings of the same kind. The names of many per- 
sons besides these three gentlemen were mentioned in them ; 
but as it was probably with as little justice as m^ own, 
which was there likewise, 1 shall not, on so slight a founda- 
tion, give them a place in these Memoirs, which, to dis- 
trustfm persons, might make them still more liable to sus- 
picion, than the depositions of La Fin. After this exami- 
nation we returned to his majesty, and a council being held, 
the result of it was, to keep everything secret, that Biron 
might not be warned of the measures that were to be taken 
to bring him to court, that he might be arrested with the 
greater security. It was likewise resolved that his majesty 
should set out immediately on the journey before-mentionea. 
The memoirs of the following year will show what these mea- 
sures produced. 

I shall here take some notice of what happened this year 
in the several States of Burope. The court of London was 
somewhat alarmed by a rebellion that was stirred up by the 
Spaniards in Ireland : Elizabeth sent to besiege l^sale,t 
the strongest place that the rebels were in possession of; the 
Earl of Tyrone, their leader, and Don Alonzo del Campo, 
who commanded the Spanish troops in Ireland, hastened to 
relieve it with all the forces they could get together, which 


* Matthieu, voL ii. b. iii. p. 482. 

t Owing to contrary winds, the Spanish fleet could not reach Cork, 
#ti destination, and therefore entered the harbour of Kinsale towards 
the end of September, where a body of troops were landed, Sir Richard 
Percy, the governor, retiring with his small garrison to Cork. The 
Spaniards, as usual, made religion a pretext for this invasion, by 
spreading various proclamations amongst the people, in one of which 
l^zabeth was said to be ** deposed by the judgment ^ the pope; that 
her subjects were freed from their allegiance, and that the Spaniards 
were come to deliver them from the jaws of the devil 1” However, 
through the vigilance and promptitude of Sir George Corew and Xend 
Mounijoy, all their schemes were frustrated. Our author is vrrong in 
saying the enemy was routed by Lord (t.e. Sir Richard) Percy; the 
EMlish forces were commanded by Lord Mountjoy. (to Camden.) 
—Ed. 
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were cut in piecee hj the Lord Ferc^. AlonBo lenminef 
prisoner there, and Kinsale Burrenderea. 

Very different reports have been raised conceining the^ 
destination of the fleet which was fitted out about this time 
by the King of Spain : but nothing could be certainly known 
about it ; for after it had cruised some time in the Mediter- 
ranean, it was attacked by a tempest, and obliged to re-enter 
the port of Barcelona, in a yery shattered condition, without 
haying performed anything of importance : the command of 
this fleet had been nyen to Prince Doria. The true or false 
Don Sebastian still continued to haye a great number of 
partisans in Portugal his speeches, certi^ secrets whioh 
he reyealed, that, it seemed, could haye been known to the 
King of Portugal only ; certain natural marks upon his body, 
which he showed, and some other circumstances of the same 
kind, in which he resembled Don Sebastian, confirmed his 
assei^onB. Howeyer, to confess the truth, none of these 

§ roofs appeared unanswerable; neyertheless, the King of 
pain thought it the wisest way to rid hims^ priyatefy of 
this pretended prince : so that the truth was neyer known, 
or at least to a few persons only, whose interest it was not 
to publish it. 

A diet was conyoked at Batisbon, with the intention to 
make some composition between the Popish and Protest^t 
religions ; but this came to nothing : upon the first question 

* There is certainly something yery surprising and uncommon in 
this perfect resemblance of all the parts, features, and eren the defects 
of the body, which, according to all the historians, was between Ae 
real Don Sebastian and this man, who is said to haye been a natiye of 
Calabria; and it is no less difficult to guess how he could come to the 
knowledge of the circumstances of this king's life, which were so pioM 
ticular and secret as to astonish eyery one. The Portuguese, still moee 
deceived through their natural affection for the blood ^ their kings, ee 
also through their hatred of Spain (this last motive might likewise be 
applied to M. de Sully), than from any evidence they had, perfiited in 
supporting the claims of this impostor. The Septennaire is veiy fa- 
vourable to him (ann. 1601, p. ai7; see what has been said a little 
higher). The Spaniards were so thoroughly oonvinoed of their having 
discovered the cheat, when Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, haa 
delivered him up into the hands of the Yioeioy of Naples, that they 
no longer sompl^ to expose him as a pnWc gasing-stock, mounted on 
an ass; after whioh they sent him to me galleys. (See Matthieu, tom. 
iL L iii. p. 461.) • ' 

TOL. n. 
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«rQ|>osed, which waa concenun| the authorilT of the Holy 
Bdiptures,* such heat was raised aanonff the dLsputanta, 
that an accommodation became impractioaDle. The Papists 
maintained that their authority was deiiFed wholly from the 
consent of the Church, that tney might add the prerogatiye 

infidllbility to the other rights with which they have so 
Ubezally, and with so little reasoi^ invested the po]^e : the 
Pkotestants treated this doctrine with contempt and lidioule. 

war in Transylvania still oontinued dLsadvantageous 
to the Yaivodes, Battoiy and Michael, who had revolted from 
the Empercw; they were defeated by George Baste, and 
Olausenburg was taken. The Duke of Meroceur Bi^^nalised 
himself no leas at the head of the Impmial troops against the 
Turks ;t he took Albe-Boyale in Hungary, a fortress es- 
teemed impregnable ; and afterwards drove the Turks from 
it| who had returned to besiege it. The archduke, ( less for- 
tunate than MerooBur, was beaten before Oanise ; and the 
kni^ts of Malta took and destroyed the city of Passava, in 
tiie Morea. 

Constantinople, and the palace of the Grand Seignor, was 
in no less commotion, through the discontent of the janissa- 
ries, who proceeded so far as to strangle, in the presence of 
Mahomet UL, seven of the fiivourites of his seraglio, and 
even threaten^ to •depose him : he was a man, inde^, whose 
vices rendered him unw<u«thy of a throne; he was cruel, 
treacherous, slothful, avaricious, and sunk in every kind of 
voluptuousness. 


* This qaeBtion was paUiclj debated duriogr eevend littiiigB between 
^faeCSatiholic divinee of Maaimilioa, Duke of Itevaria, and theProteitaiit 
dftrinoB of LodoTic, Count Palatine of Keuburg, and of the Electofa 
faf Sanony and Brandenburg: the two first of these princes assisted at 
it in person, and were obliged to put an end to this dispute, the ad- 
vantagw in which each of Ihe parties, as is always the cate, afterwards 
aseriiM to themselTos. (De Thou, Chron. Septra, for the year 1601.) • 
t The Duke of Mercosur, by his great ezpMts, aequired the reputa- 
tion of one of the first warriors of his time. (See these, as also the 
other fiicts that are here spoken of, in the bistoriaiie.) 

:|: Ehrteand of Austria. 
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Foreign prinoei at Paris — Henry IV. goes to Bloit^Occasioii ctf hli 
journey — Further account of Marshal Biron’s oonspiraoy — oouboU 
held at Blois upon this occasion — A design formed to amtt the 
Dukes of Epomon and Bouillon— The first clears his conduct — ^The 
great art and address of the second— Quarrel between the king and 
queen — ^H6nry*a oonversation with Bmy upon this lulijeot— The 
efihcta of Heniy’s journey into the prorinoea — He reeolTes to have 
Biron arrested— Particulars of his and the Count of Auvergne’s im- 
prisonment, and of Biron’s trial and execution — Bosny’s behaviour 
throughout this affUr— Henry pardons the Baron de Lux and the 
Count of Auvergne, who again betrays him — Reasons wbv he bdiaved 
thus to the Count of Auvergne — The Prince of Joinvilie anesled— 
The king pardons him also, but he is confined in prison — ^The Duke flf 
Bouillon artfiilly avoids coming to court — ^The courtiers endeavour 
to raise suspicions in Henry against Rosny — Curious conversations 
between them on this occasion— Aifidr of the advocates— DiscouiM 
of Sigogne — Edicts and regulations uTxm the coin, oommeroe, flnanoes, 
Ac.— Mines discovered in France— B^ct against duels— The ailisiioe 
with the Swiss renewed— Journey of Henry to Calais-^Aocount of 
the military exploits between the Spaniards and Dutch; and other 
foreign afikirs. 

Agitated as the minds of the people were by all those 
domestic disturbances mentioned in the preceding Book^ yet 
it did not hmder them &om resigning themselves, this winter, 
to their accustomed pleasures and shows. Bj the queen’s 
order, and for her amusement, a magnificent interlude was 
composed : the Arsenal was the place the king chose for the 
repsesentation of these shows, on account of the conve- 
nience its spacious apartments afforded, both for the actors 
and spectators. At the time that this interlude was to be 
played, the wound I had received in my mouth during 
the siege of Chartres* happening to open again, I was not 
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in a condition to give the necessary orders at the Arsenal, 
and they had already pitched upon another place for its re- 
presentation ; but the king chose rather to wait till 1 was 
cured, which retarded it eight days. 

Towards the middle of Lent, the Count of Schomberg, 
grand marshal of the empire, and envoy from the court of 
Vienna, arrived at Paris, into which he made his entry with 
a train of forty or fifty horse ; the king ordered the same 
honours to be paid him the Marshal de Bois-Dauphin* 
had received at Vienna, ^he prince, son to the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, stayed likewise some time at Paris. It was 
not usual to defray the expenses of persons of his rank, 
especially, as was observed by his majesty, if they did not 
fofiow the court ; but the king was resolved to show a par- 
ticular respect to a prince whose family— one of the most 
illustrious in Germany — had always professed a remarkable 
attachment for France ; and 1 was ordered to send him every 
day, in his majesty’s name, presents of the richest wines, and 
provisions for his table. 

When everything was ready for the king’s departure for 
Blois, and his majesty, in the several journeys he had made 
to Paris, had given all the necessary orders for securing 
peace and tranquillity in that city, and in the provinces he 
was going to remove from, as well as in those through which 
he was to pass, he left Paris on the 20th of May, and came 
to Fontainebleau, from whence he took the road to Blois. 
The queen and all her household accompanied his majesty in 
his journey ; I likewise attended him, but did not set out till 
a few days ^ter : the king sent me notice of bis arrival at 
Blois, and his intention of staying there eight or ten days. 
This delay was no more than necessary for a regimen that 
was prescribed him bv his physicians, to cure a defluxion of 
humours which had fallen on one of his legs, and which, for 
the time it lasted, as Henry wrote, to me, might well be 
called the gout. Blois was, moreover, the most proper city 
he could choose to discover the secret practices of Marshal 
Biron : the king had many persons in this province in whom 
he could confide, who applied themselves solely to the making 
these discoveries, and mmost every hour sent couriers to him 


* Urban de Laval, Marqnii de Sabl^ who died in 1629 . 
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with the intelligence they had procured ; by them the king 
was informed that Biron’s cabal extended to Anjou, the 
higher Poitou, Saintonge, Mirebalais, Ch&teUeraudois, An- 
goumois, Fdzdgord, Limoain, Marche, and Auvergne, and 
even took in the higher Guienne and Languedoc; that it 
was supported by four or five noblemen of the court, whose 
names were not expressed, for fear of advancing anything 
that was yet doubtful: the connexions with Spain, the 
schemes for surprising the frontier cities, and the arguments 
they made use of to disgust the people with the present 
government (the some 1 have already mentioned), made up 
part of these advices, to which the foUowing new informa- 
tions were added. 

The seditious, to prepossess the people with unfavourable 
thoughts of his majesty’s journey to Blois, which was doubt- 
less a source of uneasy apprehensions to them, gave out 
everywhere that Henry had only undertaken it with a desiffn 
to chastise severely those that had resisted JambeviUe, 
L’ Amours, and the other commissioners who had been sent 
to exact the penny in the livre upon the rivers and other 
places of passage, and to settle it himself, in such a manner, 
that, by a new regulation of the rates, it should produce 
thrice as much, and to force the duly on salt to be every- 
where received by taking poBsession of the salt-pits, for 
which the proprietors were to have no other recompense 
than some ill-paid rents from the town-house of Paris ; and, 
lastly, to stop the murmurs which it was expected the 
exacting of two-tenths would raise (which they made them 
believe Heuiy had obtained the pope’s permission to levy), 
and the revocation of the drawbacks granted on the taxes of 
1594, 1595, and 1596, which 1 have a&eady mentioned in the 
account of my journey into the several districts. 

Thus was this good prince represented, throughout his 
whole kingdom, as a furious and implacable tyrant. They 
were never without one set of arguments to engage the 
Catholic nobility in a rebellion against him, and another to 
sow sedition amongst the Protestant officers and gentry : to 
the first they represented that treasure and the for- 
midable artiliery which the king was providing, were to be 
employed in depriving them totally oi their privileges, and 
reducing them to a state of slavery ; they persuaded the 
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seoond that tbe persecution against them was already begun, 
that the payment of their garrisons, the funds for the 
iffe^r?ation of their cities, the pensions of their leaders, 
their officers, and ministers, 'would be lessened this year by 
ene-third, axid the next by two, after which there would be 
ao much the less difficulty in depriving them of all their for- 
tresses, as it was a point already agreed upon ^ the council 
to exclude the Frotestants from all public offices and em- 
ployments, by refusing to expedite the patents for them. 

If the proofs against the persons of the conspirators had 


If the proofs against the persons of the conspirators had 
been as dear as those of their plots, the king mmht have 
that instant given iree course to hia justice ; but wiSi regard 
to the Dukes of Bouillon and Trcniouille, for example, there 
was as yet less certainty of their guilt than of Marshal 
Biron and the Count of Auvergne’s ; for at the most there 
were only Buspicious, though those, indeed, were very strong 
gainst them ; the other lords of the court, whose names, to 
the number of eight, were found in the list, might be well 
ranged under a third class of persons, whose doubtful conduct 
reaped some explanation. The Dukes of Bouillon and 
D’Bpemon atteuded the king in his journey to Blois, and his 
B^jesty was of opinion he might be able to draw from them 
a proof of their real sentiments, by attentively observing 
tbp air wad turn of their countenance during the recital he 
made them of the news he received. He began first with 
D’Epemon. A just regard to truth has so often reduced me 
to the neoessity of speaKing disadvantageously of this noble- 
man, that it is with a real satiafiiotion 1 seize this oppor- 
tunity of showing his innocence, and giving him the praise 
he deserves. Daemon hearing* whispers about the court 
ust intriguea and ca^s, easily apprehended that, as it is usual 
to judge of the present by the past, his name would not fail 
to be mentioned amongst those who were called enemies to 
the State ; for which reason he took the precautiaii to renew 
to his mf^esty at Fontainebleau his assunoces of fidelity. 
These assaranoeB were all the proofs he had to ofBst^ and, 
unfortunate]^, Henry, who had been long pmudieed against 
him, did not give much credit to them, ^twithstanding 
this step^ be still continued to suspect hin^ wad beoauae 
D’Epemon, in making to him, had meixed to me, the king 
woote to meat fads an account of what had paaiod hetwaan 
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him and the duke, letting me know, at the same time^ Itet 
D'Epemon seemed to have an intention to make np mattm 
with me; and he therefore ordered me to mdce the iiit 
adwices to him, to the end that, if the mime with which he 
was charged should appear to be yet only intentioiud, 
miqeBty might not have any cause to repr^h himself wh^ 
haring suffered the duke to rush into actual treason, when 
there needed only good adrioe and kind treatment ie pre» 
ye&t him. 

I obeyed the king’s orders, and from that moment beeame 
convinced of the Duke of i^ernon’s innocence ; he said the 
same things to the king at Blois as he had done to me, and 
did not deny his having heard of some commotions and seeret 
intrigues, but said that these were always so general, aiad 
sometimes so full of contradiction, that he could not imagine 
that any credit was to be given to them ; that those who 
wore said to be the authors or favourers of these plote having 
never given him the least intimation of them, he md Ideated 
as a fiction a project which appeared to him whcdly extrava- 
gant, the present situation of ofijurs rendering the exeoiiti<m 
of it absmutely impossible; but whether real or ziot, he 
offered the king to continue about his person, as a securily 
for his own fidelity during six months ; and if that time waa 
not sufficient, be swore to him that he would not quit him 
till his suspicions were entirely removed. The king couM 
have no objection to so reasonable a propositiom, and begaa^ 
as well as myself, to believe that the Duke of Epmon wae 
guiltless. 

The Duke of Bouillon discovered far less sinoerity : on the 
first mention his majesty made of the plot to him, he treated 
it as a oalumny, invented by spies and informers, against the 
nobility of the kingdom, to exaggerate their own services, 
and to appear at least to earn the money that was given 
them for exerening this employment ; to this reproach, which 
tacitly aUacked his majesty, he added an application of a 
pasaa^ in the New Testament : “ It is impossible but thrt 
offences will come, but woe unto him throrugh whom they 
Gome a passage which, i£ taken in its true sense, mght 
have been with more justice applied to Bouillon and his ad*> 
keraats. Bouillon did not stop here : he added, idiat it was 
tnae ke was told thait 4d»s Oathoilies^ as well as Tto- 
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teitantB, oomplained of their being opDreased with imposts, 
and that in proportion as the kind’s ncoes and happiness in- 
creased, they became poor and miserable ; that, besides these 
general complaintB, he had, in a certain place, heard Pro- 
testants say, that sooner or later it would be their destiny to 
Ibe looked upon as the plague and nuisance of the State ; that 
both they and their children would be hated, persecuted, and 
proscribe ; that they would be excluded from all honours and 
employments, and that the kingdom would never be con- 
sidmd quiet till they should be totally extirpated : he added, 
that the more credit was given to these reports, because that 
persons of the greatest abilities in the kingdom not being 
admitted to the council, nor consulted on affairs relating 
either to the difference of religions, or to the new imposts 
that were established, they could not inform the people of 
the true motive of those resolutions which were taken there, 
nor could the people attribute them to anything but to a 
design to enslave them. 

It was sufficiently plain that the Duko of Bouillon, by 
talking in this manner, 80U|;ht to insinuate to the king that 
all these rraorts of a rebellion had no other foundation than 
the cries of the people oppressed with a multitude of taxes ; 
and that this seeming discontent was put on to conceal from 
his majesty his real sentiments : but the insolence and the 
severily of his expressions showed plainly enough that he 
could not resist this opportunity of discharging some part of 
his malice ; he even adaed, with the same subtilty, and with 
equal chagyin, that they had endeavoured to persuade him- 
mS that his majesty intended to abolish the privileges of his 
Viscounty of Turenne, and to purchase the rights and claims 
of the house of Mark upon Sedan ; but to this, as well as to 
evei^bing else, he said he had only replied, that he was per- 
sua^d the king would never act in such a manner, on account 
of the services he had at all times received from the Protest- 
ants ; and he concluded by protesting to his majesty, that, 
although all that had been told him concerning tne seditious 
and traitorous attempts in the kingdom should be as true as 
he believed them false, yet it should never lessen his duty 
and fidelity. 

The king, dissembling to the Duke of Bouillon the opinion 
he conceived of him from this discourse, made him a propose 
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of the same nature with that which the Duke of E^mon haii 
of himself so frankly made, and which he expected would 
throw him into great confusion : he told the duke that he 
was satisfied with this assurance, and that he would no longer 
cherish any remainder of distrust of him, provided he would 
give the same satisfaction that Epemon had ofEered, which 
was, not to remove from the court while this affair contumed 
in agitation; and that he might depend upon it he would 
not keep him about his person without communicating 4o 
him all his designs, and calling him to his councilB, aw he 
seemed to desire, that he might be himself a witness of hu 
solicitude to relieve the people, and be able to give both the 
Protestants and Catholics an incontestable proof of the 
purity of his intentions. Bouillon preserved an uncommon 
presence of mind under this blow ; he broke out into an ex- 
clamation of jo}r and surprise at the sentiments his majesty 
discovered for him ; and as to the proposal he made him, he 
told him that he would go and put himself in a condition to 
satisfy it, not for six months only, but for his whole life if 
necessary, by taking a journey throughout all his estates, 
that nothing might afterwards interrupt the long stay he in- 
tended to make at court. In this manner, by appearing to 
do all that his majesty required, he reserved, neverthdebs, 
the power of doing only what he pleased himself, and of 
making a plausible excuse for the sudden departure he was 
meditating. Henry, comprehending his design, resolved to 
call a secret councm to deliberate upon the measures that 
were necessary to be taken in this conjuncture. The Count 
of Boissons, the Chancdlor, jTilleroy, Maisse, and myself, 
were the only persons present at this council: all other 
affairs were postponed till Descures* was heard, who had 
been sent by nis majesty to invite Marshal Biron to court, 
and whose report was such, that it was unanimously resolved 
to arrest the marshal and the Count of Auvergne as soon as 
they arrived. The king afterwards asked if it would not be 
proper to do the like with the Dukes of BouiUon and E^mon 
before they left the court. Almost all the councillors were 
of this opinion, and the most ^stinguished amongst them 
qualified it no otherwise than by saying that Biron was the 


Peter Voogeu, Lord of Deicarei. 
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only one to whom merey might be afterwards extended, be- 
CBUfle, that, doiiig nothing by himself he would easily be re- 
duced to reason, when he was separated from those who 
hurried him on to his ruin. I took particular notice of this 
adfioe upon account of its singularity : mine, however, was 
directly opposite. I could not approve of the arresti^ of 
P’l^ienion, nor even of Bouillon ; if in such cases suspicions 
were to serve for proofs, it was likewise necessary, 1 said, to 
acreBt all whom La Fin had accused, and myself the firot ; 
that in ease they should afterwards be found innocent, they 
would, by this precipitate action, lose an opportunity of 
sfliaiap Biron and Auverp^ne, whose treasons were manifest, 
since it would be impossible to arrest them all at the same 
time, and their flight would put it out of our power to prove 
anythiim against the prisoners. The arresting of Bouillon 
and D’Epernon, 1 added, would have this further ill conse- 
quence, t^t, whether guilty or innocent, his majesty could 
not avoid treating them as* traitors, through a just fear of 
what their resentment only of such a public outra^ might 
in^ce them to do against him. The king yielded to this 
advice, and the council broke up, it beiuK already dinner 
time. His majesty being desirous of conferring with me 
alone upon what had been debated in the council, bid me 
snatch a soldier's dinner, and come back to him befose the 
eourt filled again. 

When 1 went down into the hall, where 1 was waited f<nr 
by a crowd of people who attach themselves to men in power, 
1 aaw the Duke of Epemon advancing to meet me, who, wilh 
the same air of oonscious inaipcence which I had before ob- 
served in him, told me, that such long and secret councils 
alarmed a great many persons, but he was not of the number, 
because he had notiuna to reproach himself with. I replied, 
that he had then nothing to fear, the king being more dis- 
poBod to pardon the guilty, who oonfeBsed tWr crimes, tjmn 
ta punieh the innoc^ on suroicions only. peroeive,” 
odifiM 1, pec^e who are leaving the court, W thoM 

odiose eonsrianoeB are dear need not have recourBe to t^t 
aaqiediiBit/* 1 am one of these," added Epenmn ; ‘^and 1 
am keolved not to leave the court while imeBe dmooDtenti 
continue." ** You cazmot do better, sir," replied 1 ; “ and I 
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promise you that, on this oocaaion, you shall not lose the 
merit of having taken so good a resolutioii.'* 

When I came home 1 ordered the steward of my household 
not to furnish my table as usual, but to serve me up anything 
that was ready. Nicolas* came in just as I was sitting down 
to table. Come, wash immediately,” said 1, without telling 
him of the orders I had just given, “ and take your plaoe.’* 
He was greatly astonished to hear me, after 1 had drank two 
glasses, and eaten a hasty morsel, ask for the fruit, and* nt 
the same time, order my horse to be got ready ; he, who 
loved good cheer as well as mirth, was not pleaa^ with tins 
order. “ Fardieu, sir,” said he, 1 am not surprised fhat yon 
pass for one of the wisest noblemen in h'rance ; 1 don’t know 
one who can drink three glasses during the whcde time you 
are at dinner.” ‘‘ Well, well, Nicolas,” replied I, “ do you 
finish your dinner ; as for me, 1 have business that calla me 
elsewhere.” 

I related to his majes^ what D’Eperncm had said to me a 
little time before. The king agreed with me that the duke had 
no inducement to engage in an affair that was carried on hy 
persons whose religion and dispositions were different from 
his, by which, likewise, while he had no advantages to hope 
for, he ran the hazard of being stripped of his estates and 
employments. D’Epemon had judgment enough to know 
that the scheme of tWe rebels was likely to be a fatal one ^ 

Not but that, probably, in his heart,” said the king, he 
would be glad of these disorders, that he may become more 
necessary to me ; but he knows by experi^oe such deaim 
are often blasted.” His majesty cl^ged me to make another 
effort to prevail upon the Dukes of ]£>uillon and Tr^mouiUe 
to stay at court, but to wait till he went to Foiotiers, because 
he might then receive intelligence that would determine him. 
1 used my utmost endeavours for this purpose, in the pre- 
sence of Messieurs de la Noue, de Condant, d’Aiibign^ and 
De Fr4auz, but all were ineffectual 

* Simon Nksolas was the king’s socretaiy, ** a pw t, a facetkNU maiL 

and an old oftnder** (sayi the Journal of Heniy 1^),“ believing in Goa ^ 
only for mtereit; and fer this reason he beome tiio more aooeptatle 
to oempany, aaeoiding to the oompt maanaisof those wretched limes. 
He died two years after, in the seventieth year of his age, expressing 
himself in his last sUneas with giMMtiTiM g impiatj.” 
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During their majestieB* sta^ at Blois, an affair of a very 
different nature was in agitation at court, which 1 am under 
some perplexity in I'elating, for it made too much noise to be 
passed over in silence ; yet I am not at liberty to enter into 
an explanation of it here, lest I should betray the secret con- 
fided to me only by the king and queen, whom it personally 
concerned ; the medium, therefore, which 1 shall observe, is 
to recount only so much of it as transpired, and came to the 
knowledge of the courtiers. 

It was reported that the king and queen had some differ- 
ence between them, which was confirmed by the king's send- 
ing Armagnac''^ for me so early in the morning, that he was 
still in bed, as well as the queen, and, contra]^ to their usual 
custom, each in their several apartments. It was observed 
that 1 had been several times backwards and forwards be- 
tween them, and I had been seen kneeling three or four 
times before the king and queen, as if 1 were endeavouring 
to obtain some great favour of them. As nothing in such 
cases escapes inquisitive courtiers, each formed his own con- 
jectures upon these circumstances; as also, that with the 
names of the king and queen they heard those of the Duke 
and Duchess of Florence and Mantua, Virgil Ursin, Don 
John, Bellegarde, Trainel, Vinti, Joannini, Conchini, Leo- 
nora, Gondy, Catherine, Selvage, and the Marchioness of 
'Vemeuil; other persons, they said, were hinted at, under 
the covert name of the colovr of tan. They endeavoured to 
discover something by my wife, having learned that Conchini 
(who often had business with hevy and who publicly paid her 
the same respect as a servant does his mistress, and often ad- 
dressed her by that title) had been several times sent by the 
queen to bring her, and that she passed many whole uter- 
noons shut up with her majesty in her closet, when she was 
alone, or when only Leonora was with her. 

But that which afibrded most matter for discourse, was, 
that at the time when these disputes ran highest. La Varenne 
came one morning to acquaint me that the king waited for 
me in the new gollery which he had lately caused to be built 
at Blois, over those that were the length of the g^den below ; 
it is that in which there is the odd representa^^ of a hind 

* First gentleman of the bedchamber to the king. 
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with a stag’s horns. It was obseired that his majesty 
ordered two Swiss, who understood not a word of Prench, 
to be placed sentinels at the end of this gaUery, which wm not 
yet closed up, and that during two hours and more which we 
continued together, we seemed to talk with mat eamestneBs 
and action. They might, notwithstanding the distance, hear 
some of our worcb, from which they could draw no informa- 
tion ; but it was not the same with those which his majesty 
spoke when he went out ; these they understood and care- 
fully remembered. “ No more need be said of it ; I will 
regulate my whole conduct by your advice,” said the king, 
** that I may be no longer reproached with following my own 
will ; but remember that we may probably both repent it one 
day, for you cannot but be affected with any misfortunes that 
happen to me. 1 know the disposition of those persons who 
foment our differences, they will be the cause of great- un- 
easiness to the State : gentleness and indulgence are laudable 
qualities, 1 confess ; but you cannot deny, mso, that their ex- 
tremes are dangerous.* * It was not difficult for them likewise 
to distinguish toe latter part of my reply to the king. ** It 
was, indeed, a part of prudence,” I told nim, “ to foresee and 
to prevent bad accidents, but it was ^ui^y necessary to 
avoid hastening them by useless precautions.” On this th^ 
founded their suspicion that the king had a design to pro- 
ceed to some violent measures against certain persons of the 
queen’s household,* and who were most in her confidence. 

Prom Blois the king came to Poictiers; he afterwards 
showed himself in the Limosin and Qxiienne. His presence 
produced everywhere so good an effect that 'he found no 
opposition to his will, not even to the establishment of the 

* ThiB is ipeakiDg very plainly; and as the other Memoirs of that 

time all agree with this notion, it can scarcely be doubted that Henry 
had not only taken a resolution to clear the court of these informers, 
who exaspented the queen’s mind against him, but likewise to make 
tb^ princess sensible of her indiscretion, by forbearing to see her, and 
obliging her to live at a distance from him in one of nis palaces, and 
perhaps by eending her back to Florence. We may see in the history 
of the mother and son (tom. i. p. 9), that this prince hod threatened 
her both with the one and the other. It is probable that M. de Rosny 
thought this last course rather too violent, as, in fact, it was, all cir- 
oumstancet ooasidered. 
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peni^ in livTO:’'^ he might have afterwards continued 
thie unpoet, and the collecting of it would have met with no 
diflusui^^^ * but, satisfied with the submission of his people, he 
took that opportunity to change it into a small subsidy, and 
afterwards to suppress it entirely. The edict of revocation 
expressed that his mi^esty was wholly induced to it by the 
obedience of his subjects. Henry, pleased with the sueoess 
of his journey ,t returned again to Fontainebleau, whither he 
was soon followed by Marshal Biron. The consternation his 
party was thrown into by the king’s journey convinced him 
that his affairs were not so f&r advanced as he had been 
willing to believe ; this made him take a resolution to go to 
court, which several other motives contributed to confirm. 
His treaty with Spain and Savoy was not yet upon such a 
footing as could give him hopes of having an immediate 
supply of what troops and money he had occasion for. Too 
glaring an opposition to the king’s will might raise suspi- 
cions of his treasonable practices, which hitherto, he imagined, 
had escaped notice ; nor was it unlikely, as the Baron de Lux, 
his friend and confidant, represented to him, that the king, 
upon his repeated refusals to appear before him, would march 
directly a^inst him with an army, as against a declared 
rebel ; which would be a fatal blow to the marshal, who was 
neither in a condition to defend himself, nor to retire into 
any of his fortresBes, which were unprovided with ammuni- 
tion of every kind, and particularly of artillery. 

I had prepared Biron for this stroke by the precautions I 
took some months before : I represented to him that it was 
necessaiT all the pieces of cannon in the fortified places of 
Burguxm should be cast over again, and tbe powder new 
beat. The attention with which I applied myself to all the 
duties of my employment as master-general was alone suf- 


* La Septennaire says that M. de Bony was sent for tiiis purpose 
his migesty to Bowelle; and that be was conunissloned by tbe 
Bochellers to make remonstrances to the king for suppressing the paa- 
eer^ or this impost. 

t During this journey to Poictiers, savs La Septennaire, which lasted 
nesr two months, the court seemed mdanchc^, the king pensive; no 
oqundls, no Judidal proceedings were held, excnt at SAois; all which 
was owing to the public and private disquletu&s of Heniy, of which 
mention has already been made. 
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fioient to Iibtc made ihk propoBil pass unBiupected ; Imt 
that 1 might not gipe thela^ nmhnM bj it to tiie manihaly 
I mB the first to offer to mipplr the MfimeneioB, bj furmsh* 
ing him with plenly of ew^ing that was necesBaiy from 
the arBeoal of Lyons, which I had btelT filled with great care. 
I consented that Biron should despatcm some of his BoldierB 
to Lyons, to escort the boats that were to be loaded with 
pieces of cannon I was to send him, and that he should ne- 
oeiye ihem before he sent away those he already had. Hw 
was ignorant that I had taken such measures everywhere 
that &e boats from Lyons, which went up the Baone very 
slowly, were stopped by the way, till those that came from 
Burgundy had got beyond the places under his jurisdiction ; 
and when both were in my power, my boats proceeded no 
further. 

Biron did not perceive tbe artifice I bad made use of t3I 
it was out of his power to prevent it: he disoovered so 
violent a rage against me, and boasted so publicly he would 
poniard me, that the ki^ wrote to me n^er to go out withont 
a good guard. 1 had li^rwise, as if without design, posted 
the light horse upon the passages of the Loire. But all thia, 
which Biron probably believed to be done only to mortify 
him, could not open hia eyes : De Lux and be ifrew no other 
inference from the impossibility they were now under of de- 
fending themselTes, but that it was necessaiy they should 
deceive the king, till by foreign assistance they had provided 
for their security. Deflcures and Jeannin acted in such a 
manner with thm as to increase this coi^aice ; and La Fin 
had not only given Biron* the strongest asBurance that he 
had n<^ betiujed him, but likewise that he had sought for an 
interview with the king with no other view than to sound 
him, and that he had found him veiy far from guessing the 
truth; this lie again confirmed to him at Fontainebleau, 
where, as he passed him, he said these words : “ Courage, my 
maater, and speak bol^y.^’ Tbe council had likewise so 
eailMBtlY kmt the secret, that the court was wholly unao- 
qiiaanted with what was designed against Biron ; and D’Epep- 

* Hanbsl doBlmn that he faai mm ike tre^v tiuit wm 

laid* wkh Spain fiaag hito the llrei but La INn deeehrod him hj 
barnlag, instead of it, a piece of waste pepen 
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non, hearing of his arrival at Fontainebleau, sent him such 
offiars of service as are usual amongst persons of high rank 
in which, after what had passed at JSlois, he was guiliy of 
great imprudence, as he has since confessed himself. 

1 had taken a tour toMoret when Biron arrived at court. 
The king sent me notice of it in the following note : ** My 
friend, our man is come ; he affects great modesty and re- 
serve. Hasten hither speedily, that you may advise us what 
is to be done. Adieu, my dear firiend.’* I returned imme- 


* The Duke of Epemon did hot deny tliat upon this occasion he had 
performed all the offices of a fHend to Marshal de Biron. When he 
conversed with him upon this affair,** says the historian of his life, 
be did not do it in ambiguous terms, as others did, but with great 
openness and sincerity. He acquainted him with La Fin*s treachery, 
and showed him all the proofs of it, and exhorted him to throw hlmsw 
upon the king’s mercy. This clears the Duke of Epemon. Du Flessis- 
Bassonni^re, a gentleman of honour, and very much attached to 
duke (it is the same whom he sent to meet the marshal), was the person 
employed to use all sorts of arguments to prevail with him to ask the 
king’s pardon; hence this gentleman, assured of his own and his 
patron’s innocence, could never be induced to retire into a foreign 
countT)' after the king, who was not ignorant of this step, had 
caused Marshal Biron to be arrested, in which be did the Duke of 
Epemon a considerable service: and he afterwards gave him a second 
piece of advice, which proved very profitable, and that was, to confess 
freely to his miqeaty all his proc^ings with Marshal Biron, with 
what views and intentions he had treated with him.” The same his- 


torian, in this account, throws out some hints, which discover the very 
bottom of the Duke of Epemon’s sentiments, and which, at the same 
time, serve to show his character. ** The Duke of Epemon,** says he, 
** and Biron, having gone together to the Louvre, to pay tbrnr compli- 
ments after dinner, his majesty, being told beforehand of their oommg, 
placed himself at a window to observe through the glass their motiona 
and countenances. A friend of the Duke of Epemon, who was about the 
king, mve him notice of this, that he might regulate his behaviour 
accormmgly. But he acted quite contrary to what he «ad 

being more and more confirmed in the testimony he iniiiipnpifPBHbiiii 
OODicienoB of hls innocence, and filled with a just and 
to see his fidelity suspected, he walked on with an upiigSHji^HMnoe^ 
and his ^es directed towards the window where he 
leaned. This his majesty took particular notice of; and made those 
about him do so too. The king afterwards made a match at teni^ in 
wUch the Count of Soissons, with the king, played against the Duke 
of Epemon and' the marshal.” It Is at this match that the historiani of 
that time mdte the duke utter a good sayings teUIng the marshal 
that he played well, but chose his tide badly,** (l^t, de la Yls dn 
Doc d'Epemon, an. 10OS, p. 205.) 
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diately, and found the king walking before the pavilion where 
I lodged, with Fraslin,* whom he quitted to come to me. 
He t<mk my hand, and continuing his walk, told me that he 
had in vain endeavoured, by every method he could think o^ 
to extort from Biron a conmssion of his crime, although be 
was so little capable of concealing his thoughts that he read 
•them plainly in his countenance.f His mi^esty afterwards 
laid open to me his most secret sentiments with regard to the 
marshal : he still felt for him all his former tenderness, and 
beheld him not with resentment, but compassion. Ardently 
he wished that 1 would suggest to him the means by which, 
without incurring any danger, he might avoid treating him 
as a state criminid ; but this was not easy to be done, con- 
sidering the disposition Biron was known to be of. If it was 
dangerous to suffer him to escape when he showed no signs 
of repentance, it was no loss so to release him upon his word, 
after letting him know that we had proofs of his treason. 

The king once more resumed a resolution suggested to him 
by the natural sweetness of his temper, which was, to endea- 
vour to restore the marshal to a ri^t way of thinking : but 
as he had not been able to succeed in this attempt himself, 
he ordered me to undertake it, and promised me to avow all 
1 should say to Biron to engage his submission, provided 
that 1 gave him no hint of what La Pin had said, to prevent 

* Chtrlei de Cboiiieul, Marquis de Fraslin, captain of the^rst com- 
pany of Guards, died a marshiu of France in the year 1696. 

t The king, wearied out with his obstinacy, suddenly left him, saying; 
as he went away, ** Well, I must learn the tmth elMwhere. Aueu, 
Baron do Biron.’’ These words were like lightning before a clap of 
thunder, which struck him to the ground; the king thereby degnuUng 
him from those many high dignities to which he had advancA him. 
The same day, after supper, the Count of Soissons also exhorted him, 
in the Idng’s name, to own the truth to him; and conduded his remon- 
strance with this sentence of the wise man, ** The anger of kings is the 
forerunner of desfth.” (F^ref. ibid.) After dinner, says La Septennalre; 
Im came to wait on the king, who was walking in his grand ball, where 
bis majesty, showing him his statue in relievq triumphlDg over the 
vanquished, says to him, ** Well, cousin, if the King of Spain had seen 
me thus, what would he have sai4?” To which he lightly made 
answer, ** Sire, he would have feared you but little.” All the loras that 
were present took notiee of this presumptuous answer, and the king 
looking stemhr at him; Biron, who ob served It, explained his meaning, 
hy addbg, ** 1 mean, that statue; hut not this person.” 

TOL. II. T 
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the deeign of anesting him, to which he must hsTe recourse 
if the marshal persisted in his obstinacy. ** If he opens him- 
eelf freely to you/’ said the king, “ upon the confidence you 
siuat endeavour to inspire him with, of my favourable inten- 
tions towards him, assure him that he may come to me 
without fear, and confess all ; and if he disguises no part of 
the truth, I promise you, upon my royal word, 1 will pardon 
him cheerfully.” 

I went to the castle to see the marshal, who was in his 
majesty’s chamber, talking to La Our^ at the head of the 
bed. 1 bad a sufficient number of attendants with me ; and 
the marshal, seeing his people make wav at my approach, 
advanced to salute me, but aid it very coldly. 1 thought 1 
aught to begin by endeavouring to soften the resentment I 
knew he entertained against me. How is this, sir ?** said 1, 
embracing him ; *^you salute me with the gravity of a sena- 
tor, contrary to your usual custom ; you must not be thus 
reserved ; embrace me a second time, and let us talk freely.” 
When we were seated, and out of the hearing of any person 
in the room, " Well, sir,” said I, in an obliging tone, “ what 
a stride man are you ! have you yet paid your respects to 
the king P bow wm you received by him P what has he said 
to you r you know his disposition is frank and open, he likes 
others to be smcere with tiim ; 1 am told you behaved in a 
very reserved manner to him, which was far from being 
seasonable, nor did it suit with either his temper or yours : 
I am your Upsoasn, your friend, and your servant ; take my 
eouaael, and y«m wM find it will be useful to you; t^ me 
fre^y wbat you have upon your heart, and depend upon it I 
will procure vou satisffiction ; be not apprehensive thrt I wiU 
deceive you.”. To all this Biron contented himself with 
r^lme in a cold and indifferent manner, “ 1 have waited 
cm ,the King with aU the reverence and respect that 1 owe 
him ; I have answered all his questions, which were only on 
ficotkeral matters, nor had 1 anything more to say to Inm ” 
a jy^ t aij*/* replied I, ** it is not thus that vou ought to act 
the : you know the goodness of his hSurt ; open 
youTB to him, and declare freely to fa^ or to me, if you W 
rather it should be so, all your grievancea, and I promise 
thait, before aigh^ you shall be satiafied witfa each other.” 
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" 1 have nothing more to say either to the king at to yen 
than what 1 have already nid/’ retimied the manuial ; ** huk^Sf 
hia nudesty entertains any auspieion of me, or thinks 1 haee 
given him any cause of compli^t against me, let him or yon 
acquaint me with the occasion of Siese suapicionB and dm- 
gusts, and 1 will give you satisfaction.” ^ The king,” sad 
1, in my eagerness to save him, is offended at your eoolaiOM, 
for as to other particulars,” I added immediately, " he is quite 
ignorant : but let your conscience be your judge, and act in 
the same maxmer as if you knew we were informed of your 
most secret actions, nay, even of your words and thoughta; 
for I protest to you, upon my honour, this is the most cmrteui 
way to obtain whatever you can desire from the king. The 
method 1 recommend to you I always follow mys^ : if it 
ever happens that 1 commit any little fault, 1 acknowledge 
and ex^gerate it to the king, who then gxaats me all 1 
wish : if you will believe me, and take my counsel, dear 
marshal,” pursued 1, ^you and 1 shall govern the court, 
and be at the head of affairs.” ** I am wiUizig te beheee 
you,” replied Biron, with the same coldness, ** but 1 have 
not^g to accuse myself of ; 1 feel my oonsatenee parfectlv 
at ease woe the canfession 1 made the king at Lyonia/* 
Although 1 had probably said but too much idready, yet 1 
could not hindsT myself from still making ham senram otkar 
Bolicitationa, which he received no betteiv mL aoon afib«r 
withdrew to his own lodgings. 

The king entering that moment, 1 repeated to hkn all that 
1 had saia to Biron, and hia answers. You have gone 
rather too fiir,*’ said his n^esty to me, *^and hare said 
enough to create some suspicion in him, and even to indtuse 
lum to fly. Go into that gallery,” he added, after reflects 
ing some moments upon the blindness and ohatuuOT 
wmoh the marshal burned on to his min, **aiid wait for w» 
there ; I would talk to my wife and you alone.** Accords 
in^ he xetumed a short time afterwards with the queeiii 
aim shutting the door of the gallexy, he us tiie 
double obligation he waa under, as a king and tether, te 
watdh over the satety and happiness of the State, leaving 
him no other part to take tat that of amsting MavahiS 
Bizon and the Oomk dTAnvergna^all aygw i ^ 
m2. 
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to consider how to do it securely.* His majesty was of 
opinion that we should wait till the marshal and the count 
were retired each to his respective lodgings, and that then 
soldiers should be sent to invest them. 1 proposed that they 
should be amused in the king’s closet till the night was far 
advanced, and that, after the greater part of the courtiers, 
weary of waiting for his majesty’s retiring, should be with- 
drawn, they should then be seized as they went out of the 
king’s apartment. “ 1 do not see bow this can be done,” 
replied Henry, “without having my chamber and closet 
filmd with blood ; for they will not fail to draw their swords 
and defend themselves ; and if this should happen, T had 
rather it were in their apartments than in mine.” 1 thought 
it of most consequence, upon this occasion, to avoid, as 
much as possible, all noise and confusion ; but the king 
continuing firm in his first proposal, took leave of me, bid- 
ding me go home to supper, “ and at nine o’clock,” said he, 
“ let your horses be prepared, and you and all your people 
be booted, ready to mount and set out when I send for 
you.” 

I withdrew to my pavilion, where, after giving orders con- 
formable to those I had received &om his majesty, I went 
into my closet, from whence 1 could see all that passed about 
Biron’s apartment, which was in the pavilion opposite to 
mine. 1 read and walked about alternately, without neglect- 

* It would not have been done, if the Marihal de Biron bad taken 
advantage of the notice that was given him. A certain person put a 
letter into his hand, as he was going to wait upon the king after snmier, 
in the name of the Countess de Boussy, his sister, and, as he inquired 
what news, upon finding that the bearer made no answer, he doubted 

something ^e was the matter; and, after opening the letter, he found 
notice given him, that, if he did not make his retreat in two hours, he 
would he arrested, and directly showed it to one of his friends callad 
De Carbonni^res, who said to him, ** Then, adieu, sir; I wish I had a 
poniard in my breast, provided you were now safe in Burgundy.*' To 
this he made answer, ** Suppose I were there, and that I were to have 
fata in mine, upon receiving the king's orders 1 would immediately 
oome hither.” Notwithstanding this, he went into the king’s chamber, 
where be j^yed at primero with the queen, and in the midst of his 
game, tiie Sieur de Merge, a gentleman of Burgundy, was observed to 
whis]^ something in his ear, which the marshal not regarding, the 
Oonnt d’ Auvergne came alao, and twice toubhod him on the aide^ telling 
him, “ It is not safe for ua to he here,” (8^ ibUL) 
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ing to obseiye what was doing on that aide where I expected 
soon to see the attack begun, and to receive new orders from 
the king. The clock struck nine, ten, and eleven, yet 
nothing was done ; at length midnight came, yet all waa 
quiet. “ I am afraid,” said I, returning to my chamber, where 
all my domestics waited for the scene that was preparing, 
some at play, some in conversation, and others asleep — “ I am 
afraid that they have not taken their measures right, and 
have suffered the birds, which, with so little difficulty, they 
might have taken, to escape, and which will not be easily 
entrapped again.” 1 then ordered them to saddle my horses 
and pack up my baggage, while 1 went into my closet, and 
wrote a few words. 

1 continued there half an hour, after which I heard a noise 
at the door of my pavilion next the garden, and a voice cry, 
‘‘ Sir, the king sends for you.” I looked out at the window, 
and knew the messenger to be La Yorenne, who went on 
saying, Sir, come immediately, the king wants to speak 
with you, and to send you to raris, to give the necessary 
orders there, for Messieurs de Biron and D’Auvergne are 
made prisoners.” ** And where were they taken P” said I.* 
‘‘ In the king’s closet,” he replied. “ God be praised,” said 
I, ** that the king has followed that advice.” 1 ran directly 
to his majesty’s apartment. ** Our men are seized,” said he 
to me ; ” mount your horse, and go and prepare their lodg- 
ings in the Bastille ; 1 shall send them in a boat to the gate 
of the Arsenal next the river : make them land therq, that 
they may not be seen, and carry them without any noise 
through the midst of your courts and gardens. When .you 

* Vitry arrested the Marshal de Biron as he came out of the king’s 
ante-chamber. Sir,” said he to him, ** the king has commanded me 
to give him an account of your person; deliver me your sword.” “ Tou 
but jest,” replied Biron to him. “ Sir,” rtgoined Vitry, “ the king has 
so commanded me.” ** Pray,” siud the marshal again, ** let me speak 
to the king.” “No, sir,” answered Vitiy, “the king has retired to 

i^t. PnsUn walt^ at the same time for the Count d’Auvergne at 
the gate of the castle, to whom, as he came out, he said, *^ou are the 
king’s prisoner.” “What I— If” returned the Count d’Auvergne, much 
anrprised. “ Yes, you, sir,” said PrasUn to him; “ I arrett yon in the 
king’s name; deliver me your sword.” “Here, take it,*’ replies the 
count, “it has never killed anything but wild boars; if you hadacqnainted 
me sooner of this, I would have been in bed and asleep two hours ego.” 
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iMTemade proper diepositions in tke Arseiial for tliefir reoep- 
ikiB, if you can, before th^ arrive, which they will do soon 
after you, go to the parliament and the town-house, and 
dedare there what has happened ; tell them that, at my arri- 
val, th^ shall know the reasons for this proceeding, which 
they will find to be just.*’ All these orders were happily and 
esaetly executed. At the moment that the nrisoners 
landea at the Arsenal, my wife was brought to bea of that 
daughter of mine who bore the title of Mademoiselle de 
Sulfy. 

1 gave the care of the prisoners to the soldiers of the king’s 
guards, joined to my own, and posted them in such a manner 
that they might be said to be guards upon each other. I 
likewise placed a guard upon the bastion, opposite to the 
windows in the prisoners* apartment, and another upon the 
terrace of the tower ; so that, os 1 wrote to the king, it was 
impossible they could escape, unless by the interposition of 
angels. The repeated advices I received from his majesty 
ohuged me to take all these precautions. A few days after 
the detention of the prisoners, the king wrote to me that ho 
was informed there was a scheme laid to procure their es- 
cape, ordering me to watch them carefully, for that 1 tdiould 
answer for tlmm. 1 consented ^ condition, relying on 
the fidelity of my soldiers, every one of whom, to make an 
esoane practicable, must have been oomipted. Another time 
Idle king sent me#iotice that the plot wWh was formed for 
driivering Biron and D’Auvergne was also against my per- 
son : a Imt full of soldiers was in the night to come up the 
river, and the men were to land at the steps of a gate be- 
hind my martment which looked upon the river, that they 
were to force open this gate with a petard, to do the same 
the second, and get into my chamber while I was in bed, 
and cany roe to Eranche-Comt4, fresh horses being in readi- 
ness for them at the end of every ten leagues, and that when 
in possession of my person, they were to deid with me by 
way of reprisal, as Biron should be dealt withu This last in* 
finination, ‘although so circumstantial, appeared to me a« fri- 
volous as the rest : 1 thanked his majesty, however, for giving 
it me. . He had the goodness to command me to be strictly 
aftentiTe to my oim safety, assuring me, that if the design 
wluoh was laid against me should succeed, he would not he^ 
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aitate a moment to purchase aie at the piioe of freeing the 
priaoneTB, and, if there were eooasion, by a atiU greater eeap 
eemion. To satisfy him, 1 pkoed a email guaid likewiae^t 
this gate. 

The first president, the President de ^ancmesnxl,* and the 
two councillors De Floury and De Thurin, were named by the 
parliament to interrogate the prisoners, whom, for Ihia pur- 
pose, I ordered to he carried into a small pavilion, in the 
midst of the great walk of the Arsenal : as it was neooBBaxy 
likewise that they should be examined in full parliamei]f|, 1 
caused a covered boat to be prepared for tiiem, in wluoh 
they were carried thither and brought back again without 
being seen. 

The history of this trial, and all the partioalars of the 
event I am now relating, are known to every one, and that 
Marshal Biron seeing Miron, ihe lieutenant-civil, at the £M>t 
of the scaffold, ^ve him a caution against La took his 
leave of the el&r Bumigny, entreatmg him to bm his re- 
spects to Mademoiselle de Bumigny, which, he said, was all 
the present he had to make her, and many circumstances of 
the like nature. The sudden sallies of rage, the terrors said 
weaknesses which this man,t who amidst the greatest dangers 


* Achillei de Harlsy, the first president; Nicholas de FoUeiv lard 
de Blancmesnil, president; St^hen de Fleury, dean; Fhilibtft de 
Thurin, oouncULor of the grand chamber. 




ana gave great trouble to the assistants, especially to the ezecutioiier, 
who durst not let him see his sword, and who yet took his opportunity 
so well, by amusing the marshal, that he made his head fly off at one 
blow, which he gave so dexterously that it was scarcely seen. I can- 
not forbear mentioning, to the honour of learning, that Marshal Biron, 
the father, was as remarkable for erudition as the son for ignorance: 
he could scarcely read. The following account of him from the Chro- 
nologie Septennaire, will serve to finish his character. The author, 
after observing that he had almost all the qualities neoessaiy to make 
a great warrior, namdy, that he was brave, suceessfriL Indelktlgable^ 
sober, and temperate, Mds: **He was particularly fbnd of splendour, 
proud and ostentatious, and even has been often known to dMpiie the 
pleasures of the table and live abstemiously, that he might gratify his 
fiuatastic passion for glory; he was daring in battle and Immoasurato 
ambitioas; he was so presumptuous as to believe that neither the king 
nor France could do without him; he had also become so malevolent 
and slanderous, that he spoke ill of all princes; he has been often beud 
to ridicule the mass, and make a jest of the Protestant religion; there 
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of war had acquired the character of intrepid, showed at his 
execution, have fumiBbed matter for much discouree, and 
doubtleBs will not be forgotten by historians : as for me, 1 have 
nothing new to relate, except, perhaps, some circumstances 
that regard me personally. 

While preparations were making for trying the two state 
prisoners, they often desired to speak with me :* two con- 

are numberlesB instances given of his having but little religion; he 
relied very mndi on the predictions of astrologers and divines.” The 
author, after this, gives an account of an adventure that happened to 
him as he was going to consult, under a borrowed name, the old astro- 
loger La Brosse, the same of whom M. de Sully speaks so often in his 
Memoirs. ** Tliis good man,” says he, “ who was then in a little tower 
or garret that served him for a study, said to him, * We^ my son, I 
see the person for whom this horoscope is cast will arrive at great 
honours through his diligence and military bravery, and might come 
to be a king, but there is a caput algal that keeps him from it.* * And 
what is the meaning of that?’ says the Baron de Biron. * Don’t ask 
me the meaning of it,’ returns La Brosse. * No!’ says the baron, * but 
1 must know.’ After many altercations between them, La Brosse at 
length said, <The meaning is this, my friend; he will do so much that 
he shall have his head cut off.’ Upon this, the baron fell upon him 
and beat him cruelly, and afterwards leaving him half-dead, came down 
from the garret, taldng the key of the door with him.” This account 
is filled with other pretended predictions that were made him, and to 
which I think no man of sense would have shown any regard. 

* Biron requested the Sieur de Baranton, M. de Praslin’s lieutenant, 
to wait on M. de Bosny from him, and tell him that he desired to see 
lum; but if that fovour could not be obtained, ho earnestly begged of 
him to intercede with the king for his life, a piece of service which he 
expected from him, as he always had a great esteem for him, and 
found him to be lus friend, and such a friend that, had he been per- 
suaded by him, he would not have been in the place where he then 
was; that there were persons more guilty than liimsdf, but that be 
was the most unfortunate of them all; that he was contrat to be con- 
fined between four bare walls and chidned down. The earnest en- 
treaties which the Sieur do Baranton made in his name so greatly 
affected M. de Bosny and his lady, the Sieur Zamet, and otiiers who 
were present, that they were unable to speak for some time, and sat 
listening in tears. At length M. de Bosny broke silence and said, ** 1 
cannot seejiim, nor intercede for him; it is now too late. Had he been 
persuaded by me, he had not been in this melancholy situation, fbr he 
ought to have declared the truth to his majesty from the time of his 
airival at Bontaineblean ; and since he did not do so, he has taken from 
the king the means of giving him his life, and from all his friends that 
of inteioeding for him.” (Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1602. See the 
wlude of .this afikir in the historian Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. iU. pp. 482 
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Biderations hindered me from giving them this Batisfacticm ; 
first, because it would be to no purpose to bear the prayers 
and solicitations of Biron, whose life it was impossible for Ae 
to save ; and, secondly, having been comprehended myself in 
La Fin’s depositions, I was not willing to give either weak 
or malignant persons room to suspect that I had used any 
endeavours with the prisoners to keep them silent with re- 
gard to me, or that 1 had any occasion to speak to them. It 
was my design, on the other hand, that, if any supposed me 
to have had the least connexion with Biron, they should 
think that, by thus refusing to see him, I should make him 
resolve to live no longer on terms of civility with a man 
whom, upon that supposition, he must, for many reasons, 
regard as a traitor, lie reverenced my innocence, and if he 
spoke of me, as he often did, it was only to praise the coun- 
sels I had given him, and to condemn himself for not follow- 
ing them. 

Deffunctis, grand-provost of the Isle de France, took down 
in writing aU that passed at the execution of Marshal Biron, 
and gave the manuscript to me some time afterwards. By 
that I learned that Biron, when he came out of the chapel, 
where he had made his confession to the Sieurs Qamier o^d 
Maignan, doctors of the Sorbonne, asked if there was no per- 
son there belonging to Monsieur de Bosny ; and being told 
that the younger i^aud was there, he called him, and said, 

“ Monsieur Amaud, I desire you will carry my last farewell 
to Monsieur de Bosny, and tell him, that to-day he loses one 
of his best friends, and the most affectionate kinsman and 
servant he ever had: I have always highly esteemed his 
merit and valued his friendship. Alas !” he continued, after 
raising his voice, and shedding some tears, which obliged him 
to keep his face covered with his handkerchief, “ had 1 be- 
lieved him, 1 should have avoided this fate: tell him, 1 be- 
seech you, that I recommend my brothers to him, particularly 
my brother Saint-Blancord,* who is his nephew, and that I 

to 534. where on account given of what relates to the Duke of Sully 
is conformable to that in our Memoirs.) 

* John de Gontaut, Seigneur de SaintBlancard, had married Made- 
moiseUe de St. Gennifis, ^ece to M. de Sully. The Marslial de Binm ^ 
had no other brothers living: he must, therefore, comprehend under 
that name his brothers-in-law. 
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entreat he will give m j youngest brother some post about the 
Dauphin, and that he would tell them, that, although 1 have 
failea in my duty and obedience, yet that they ought faith- 
fully to peiform theirs, and continue always firm in their at- 
tachment to the king ; but that he would not let tliem come 
immediately to court, lest they should suffer any reproaches 
on my account.’* Another time, Biron, talking of me, said, 
“ The king has in Monsieur de l^sny a faithful servant, and 
a wise and prudent councillor ; his majesty has done well to 
make use of him ; for while he continues to direct his coun- 
cils, France will be happy, and 1 might have been so like- 
wise, had I governed myself by his advice.** On any other 
occasion I should have avoided inserting, in these Memoirs, 
such discourses in my praise ; but on this I did not think 
myself at liberty to make the least alteration in the marshars 
words. I was ignorant of his having given these public tes- 
timonies of his esteem for me, when I joined with the rest of 
his relations* in imploring a favour for him, a slight one, 
indeed, — it was only to change the place destined for his exe- 
cution; accordingly, instead of the Place de Greve, which 
was named in his sentence, his majesty permitted the mar- 
shal to be beheaded in the court of the Bastille.t 

* Mesrieon de Soint-Blancard, de la Force, the Count dc KonsBy, de 
Chateauneuf, de Thimines, de Salignac, and De Saint- Angol, went three 
days after the arrest of Marshal de Biron to throw themselves at the 
fleet of hia majesty, who was then at St. Maur des Fossds, but they 
could obtain no other favour than that which our author speaks of 
here. Henry comforted them, by reminding them of the example of 
the Constable de Saint-Faul, allied to the house of Bourbon, who was 
beheaded for a similar crime, and the Prince of Cond(f, who would have 
undergone the same fate had it not been for the death of Francis II., 
ftt. (MS. Biblioth. Buyaie, vdl. 9129, where likewise may be seen a 
collection of pieces lulating to the Marshal de Biron’s trial.) 

t It was said at the time that Marshal Biron fell a victim to the 
envy and hatred of the Duke of Sully; but 1 think theix} is sufficient 
proof in these Memoirs that their author did everything in his power 
to recal the marshal to a sense of his duty. In Lodge's Illustrations of 
British History is a French letter, written to some person in the English 
court on the day Biron was executed, which, os it contains several in- 
teresting particulars, and shows in some degree the popular feeling on 
tile oocaskn, I shall offer no apology for giving a translation of the 
greater part of it here: — ^ The chancellor, assisted by the prindp 
oouncillora of state, and the masters of requests, met several days, to 
gether with the parliament, to try the Marshal de Biron. On Friday* 
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The death of Biron entirely disconcerted all the schemes 
of the cabal. Lavardin, who had been smt at the sajiie 


last, whilst th^ were sitting, abont eight o’clock, three soldiers stuck 
a large placard about the principal gate of the palace, the rabstance 
of which was, * That what they allej^ against the marshal was no- 
thing but calumny, and that the court had better take care how they 
dealt with him ;* the remainder consisted of his praise. This placard 
was carried to the assembly by Chevalier le Guet, which broke up im- 
mediately ; it met again the next day, being Satu^ay, the 19th of this 
month [J^y, 1 602], to hear the marshal, who was brought in by M. 4le 
Montigny. At first, he was put to the bar, but the chancellor not being 
able to hear him, he was brought withinside, where a seat was given 
him. Ho then mode a long and eloc^uont speech, on the services of 
his deceased father and himself, begging the assembly to consider die 
difference between him and La Fin, whom he ohar^ with having 
urged him to such an action, and having even bewitched him, and 
whom, he added, every one knew to be the most in&mous person on 
earth. As the marshal would make no coufiMsions, the c hancft J lor told 
him, that justice possessed means of compelling those to speak who 
showed too much obstinacy ; to which he replied, * That justice oeaeed 
to be such when it wished to draw firom people by force matters wfaieh 
they were ignorant of.’ On that day the Idng was at the Tuiteriee, 
and was very urgent for the conclusion of the business, which would 
have taken place but for M. Fleuiy, the judge, who, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, would not come to a vote; the mardial was, thean- 
fbre, conveyed back to the Bastille by water, as bo had come. On the 
same evening, another placard was fixed to the palace-gate, with these 
words: ‘ To-day, in order to gratify Bosny, they put Biron to death on 
the single evidence of the most infamous traitor in the kingdom » a 
murderer, a parricide, a coiner of bad money, a ravisher, and a sorcerer.* 
Another very seditious one was thrown into the Tuileries. Last Man- 
day, the court met at five in the morning, and sat till two in the after- 
noon. When they came to the vote, thi^ was not one of the coun- 
cillors who did not speak at great length on the marshal’s virtues, yet 
all voted for his execution, by which the court declund him fiiUy 
attainted of high treason, in having made attempts against the person 
of the Jung and his state, for which, after he should be heard and in- 
terrogated on certain facts and articles arising out of the trial, they 
sentenced him to be led to the Place de Gr^ve, and there, on a scaffdo, 
to be beheaded, and his property to be confiscated to toe king, or to 
those to whom it appertains. On the next day (Tuesday), it was 
existed that he womd be executed ; but some of 1^ friends, having 
petition^ the king that he might not be executed publicly, and the 
king referriog the matter to the court, it was neoesssiy to wait till this 
morning, when it assembled; and it has decreed that, notwithstanding 
the sentenoe of Monday, the court in mitigation allow that he shall be 
executed in the Bastille, whither the first president, aooompanied bj 
the chancellor, immediately impaired: as soon as toe marshal saw them 
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time by his majesty into Burgundy, at the liead of a body of 
troops, took possession of the places there which had 
been held by the marshal without striking a blow, and sent 
Senec^ to inform* the king that this province had submitted. 
The government of it was given to the Dauphin, to whom M. 
Le Grand was made lieutenant. The proceedings against 
the conspirators stopped here; and, except Fontenelles,* 
whom Henry thought it necessary to punish, as an example 
to others, although he was not one of the principal criminals, 
he pardoned all the rest. The number of the conspirators 
was very great, and, upon examination, many of the most 
considerable courtiers were involved in the guilt.f I strength- 
ened as much as possible the king’s inclinations to lenity ; 1 
forewarned those whom I knew to have had some share in 

approaching, he said to those about him, *See! here comes my death I’ 
The chaucdlor having asked him for the riband of the order, he an- 
swered, *Tako it! I wish 1 had never seen it!’ and when the president 
wished to read his sentence, he would not hear liim, interrupting him 
every moment, and bearing it with great impatience; and as some of 
the clergy admonished him to prepare for death, he said, * Be done! 
Do you not sec that fellow there, who is waiting for roe?’ meaning the 
executioner. As he mounted the scaffold, he recollected one of his 
sisters, who was with child, and taking a ring from his finger, he 
begged them to give it to her. He also mentioned a great deal of 
money which he had in different places, but he accused no person. 
When upon the scaffold, and the executioner approached to make 
everything right, ho ordered him not to touch him, lest he should put 
him in a rage, *For,' said he, *1 will strangle you alii' His counte- 
nance was very wild, and he often looked round to see if he could not 
seize the executioner’s sword; he put on his bandage two or three 
times, and at the second time he requested one of liis brothers-in-law to 
console him as much as he could; and when he was about to take off his 
bandage again, the executioner struck off his head. His body is to be 
conveyed to Biron,” (Lodge’s Illustrations, vol. iii. p. 128 et scq. — Ed. 

* Guy Eder de Beaumanoir, Baron of Fontenclles, was a gentleman 
of Brittany. He was convicted of having intended to deliver up the 
fort of Douamenes to the Spaniards, for whicii he was drawn upon Or 
sledge, and broke alive in the Place de Gr&ve. “ The king,” says M. 
de Fbreflxe, ** in consideration of his family, which was very illus- 
trious, granted to his relations that, in the arrfit, he should not be 
called by his own name: but history could not conceal it.” M. de 
Thou (liv. cxzviiL) speaks of him as of a fellow who had been employed 
in Brittany by the League. 

t Acco^iug to Siri, there was something more than mere suspicions 
against the Constable de Montmorency, and even against the Duke de 
Montpensier. (Mem. recond. vol. I p. lOS.) 
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the confidence of Biron, and represented to them so plainly 
that all they had now to do was to throw themselves at the 
king’s feet, and implore his pardon, that almost all pursued this 
method : the secrecy which I promised them will not permit 
me to mention their names here, and, far from having any 
cause to repent of a step, of which the king and myself only 
were witnesses, they were soon convinced that his majesty 
not only took care to show he had no resentment against 
them, but likewise appeared to hold them in higher esteem 
than before. 

Herbert, who was secretary to the party, and had been 
several times sent into Milan, and throughout all Italy by 
Marshal Biron, was likewise arrested. I was ordered to in- 
terrogate him in the presence of the Count of Auvergne, and 
to receive his depositions, the king having promised him a 
pardon, upon condition that ho sincerely declared all he knew. 
The principal discovery ho made, and that which gave the 
fullest conviction of the perfidy of Spain, was, that Boncas 
and Alphonso Cazal had been sent by that court, at different 
times, with large sums of money to Marshal Biron. To 
convince Herbert that his majesty had no design to deceive 
him, before 1 began to examine him I delivered his pardon, 
signed by the king, into the hands of the Count of Auvergne. 

The Boron de Lux was not excepted out of the general 
amnesty ; his perplexity, when he heard of the imprisonment 
of his friend, had beeif very great, because he found it as 
dangerous to leave as to stay in the kingdom : he was still 
undetermined what to do, when La Plume came from his 
majesty with an order to attend him, promising him his par- 
don at the same time, if he would endeavour to deserve it 
by his obedience and repentance. De Lux, sensible of his 
guilt, was now more alarmed than before ; yet he told the 
messenger that he was ready to obey the king’s orders, pro- 
vided he would assure him that be should Bot be exposed to 
the shame of a public examination, nor be confronted with 
his accusers ; that he should be continued in his post,* and 
permitted to retire from court after his confession. He was 
afraid of being detained, under pretence that it was either 
not full enough, or insincere. There being no letter from his 

* He WBB governor of the cutle and the town of Beaune. 
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majeslyf De Lux appeared contented with a promise under 
mj hand that he should receive no harm. 

The king having granted all that the Baron de Lux de- 
manded, he came to Faria, and meeting his majesty as he was 
going to hunt, threw himself at his feet, and was beginning 
a long speech, when the king, who had not then leisure to 
hear him, stopped him short, by saying : “ Go to Monsieur 
de Bosny, and I will talk to you afterwards.” This order, 
the tone with which De Lux &ncied it was giveu, and the 
place to which he was sent, raised such apprehonsions in his 
mind, that he was upon the point of making his escape. 
However, he came to the Arsenal, but under such terrors 
that, instead of listening to anything I said to him, he was 
conl^ually looking round him, and his apprehensions were 
increased when he saw his majesty’s guards enter and file off 
in the court of the Arsenal, the Img having sent them 
thither because he intended to pass by the Araenal in his 
xetum from the chase. De Lux now thought himself lost. 

Ah! sir,” said ho to me, “I camo hither upon the king’s 
word and yours ; do you intend to detain me ?” “ Why do 

you ask me this question, sir ?” said I. “ The guards,” said 
he, which 1 perceive entering in files, persuade me that it 
is not the kizig who is coming, but that they are probably 
sent £br ma” Without giving me time to undeceive him, he 
entreated me to allow him to speak to the king before he was 
confined, promising, and I believe very sincerely, to conceal 
nothing from him. 1 have observed your uneasiness,” re- 
plied 1, but be not afraid ; 1 have no orders to arrest you ; 
speak freely to the king, swear to be faithful to him, and 
li^p your oath, you will then have nothing to apprehend : 
had the Duke of Biron acted in that manner, he would have 
been now alive.” That moment a messenger informed me 
that the king ^as returned to the Louvre, and desired to 
speak with me : the evening was so £ar advanced before the 
cn^ was ended, that, instead of coming to the Agimiml ob 
he had proposed, he went direct^ to the palace. This, mes- 
sage relieved the Baron de Lux nrom his terrors. The next 
day he had a conference with his rntgesty, which lasted shove 
four hours ; he gave no cause for accusing him of indiscretion 
in concealing his accomplices, but named such a prodigious 
number of peiaoiu^ that Hcnxy, glad to find in sum general 
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accusations a pretence for believing none, and for makine 
himself easy, treated all those whom Do Lux accused, and 
who were continually about him, no less favourably than 
before. It is certain, however, that many of them were 
acquainted with Marshal Biron’s designs, but the hope of 
remaining unnoticed amongst the crowd determined them not 
to own their connexions with him, notwithstanding all the 
advances and promises which 1 made them. The constable 
had indeed kept up a sort of intimacy with Biron, which in 
prudence ouglit to have been avoided ; but, as 1 was per- 
suaded that it was merely personal, and extended no further, 
1 thought myself obliged to justify him to lus majesty, on 
whom his assurances of fidelity made so little impression, 
that he could not help regarding him with an eye of suspicion. 
I may say with truth, that my endeavours did not a little 
contribute towards restoring Inm to the king's favour ; and 
this prince had no reason to repent of his clemency, either to 
him or any of the others,* except only the Count of Au- 
vergne, to whom it is time to return. 

The nature of the crime which he, as well as Marshal 
Biron, had committed, and the equality of the proofs against 
them, made it highly probable tlmt their puniument would 
be alike ; however, their fates were very different : the kin^ 
not only gave the count his life, which ne caused to be inti- 
mated to him by the constable, but also softened as much aa 
possible the inconvenience of his imprisonment. He per- 
mitted him to agree with the lieutenant of the Bastille for 
his table, discharged him of the expense of the officers and 
soldiers appointed for his guard, and reduced them afterwards 
to five, comprehending the exempt, upon my representations 


* It is not certain that Henry lY. never had reaion to repent of thia 
indulgence. As to the asiasaination of thia prince, there remain a 
great many doubts, the clearing of which becomea more and more dif- 
ficult ; but by auppoaing what ia very likely — namely, that the blow 
which took off Henry IV. did not proceed from the oonapiracy here 
spoken of, we may atul believe that thia cataatrqjkhe had not happen^ 
if the conapiratora had been ^rooecuted with more severity : m this 
case it must be allowed that Henry lY. and M. do Rosny were deceived 
by their too great lenity, of which the prince became the victim. What , 
the author says a few lines higher of those who boldly conoealed them- 
selvea among the crowd, auffldently ahowa that the spirit of revolt was 
not extinguished by the death of its head. 
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that a greater number was useless. At first, indeed, he was 
not allowed to walk upon the terraces, but afterwards he was 
indulged in all his desires, and at length wholly discharged 
from his confinement.* ** lie had been so little accustomed to 
be treated as a criminal, that when he was told the king had 
granted him his life, he said it signified nothing, unless he 
gave him his liberty likewise. 

Those who praise alike the good or bad actions of kings, 
will not want arguments to justify Henry in this different 
treatment of two persons equally guilty ; they will allege, as 
it was then reported at court, that the services his majesty 
might expect from the Count of Auvergne, in discovering to 
him the plots of the Spanish party against France, made it 
necessary to pardon him, for his own interest. For my own 
part, 1 am too candid not to confess that, on this occasion, 
the king gave no proof of his clemency, but of his passion for 
the Marchioness of Vemeuil, sister to the Count of Au- 
vergne, which was the sole cause of the indulgence he showed 
to the count. However, I concealed my thoughts with great 
care, and during two years never mentioned a word to the 
king upon the subject, being persuaded that all the argu- 
ments I could use at the time would have no force against 
the prayers and tears of a mistress ; and when the thing was 
done, it was to no purpose to show him his error. It was 
not till after the Count of Auvergne had, by new instances 
of ingratitude, obliged his benefactor to proceed against him 
as a criminal, that 1 just hinted my thoughts of his former 
conduct, and then I was forced to it by the king himself. 

One day, when the king and I were alone, the conversation 
turned upon this subject ; and Henry, after looking ai me 
silently for some time, at length told me that he had been 
often greatly surprised at my not asking him his reasons 
for preserving the Count of Auvergne. I replied, that I had 
thought it my duty to l^eep my conjectures on that head to 
myself, among which there were two that appeared to me to 
be the most probable, but that 1 never chose to explain my- 
self to his majesty for fear of offending him. Henry answered 

* In the beginning of October. It was not,'* Bays La Septennoire, 

** without having first made an open confesBion to MenBieurB the Chan- 
cellor, De Silleiy, and Bosny." 
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immediately, with his usual vivacity, that he could easily 
guess that one of the motives to which 1 attributed the 
favour be had shown the prisoner regarded the Marchioness 
of Yerneuil; and assured me that that alone would never 
have been sufEcient to have induced him to grant him both 
his life and liberty ; but that he was absolutely ignorant of 
the second, to which I supposed his deliverance had been 
owing, and pressed mo repeatedly to tell him what it was. I 
confessed to him that it had been always my opinion that his 
majesty would not inflict a shameful death upon a man who 
would be always considered as the uncle of his children, in 
case he should have any by the Marchioness of Yemeuil. 
Henry swore to me that he had not carried his reflections so 
far, although that consideration, if it had occurred to him, 
would have had great weight with him ; and he insisted upon 
my guessing, in my turn, the true reason that had induced 
him to set Auvergne at liberty : he again repeated to me, that 
the solicitations of his mistress, the entreaties of the con* 
stable, his three daughters, and of Ventadour, who bad all 
thrown themselves at his feet, had not had so great a share 
in that resolution as 1 imaged, they having contented them- 
selves with asking only the life of the prisoner. And at 
length, after all this winding, he declared to me that his chief 
inducement to pardon Auvergne was the |p*eat promises he 
made him, and the air of sincerity with which these promises 
were accompanied. He then related to me all that had passed 
between himself and Auvergne, when the latter implored the 
favour of a conference with him : he told me that the count, 
after many assurances of a sincere repentance, and protesta- 
tions if inviolable fidelity for the future, had promised him, 
with the most sacred oaths, if he would restore him to liberty, 
to procure him intelligence of the most secret resolutions 
that were taken in the councils of Spain, to accomplish which 
he bad only to resume, in appearance, his former engage- 
ments with that court, well knowing how to deceive them, 
and to make them receive as true what on bis side would be 
only feigned : but that this dissimulation migjht not, in Spain, 
draw upon him the punishment of a traitor, it was necessary 
that hiB majesty should not reveal to any of his ministers 
what he then said, nor take umbrage at his journeys to Spain, 
nor the packets he should receive &om thence. 

VOL. II. V 
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The king, after this recital, added, that it was with difficulty 
he could bring himself to believe the promises Auvergne made 
him, or suppose that he could debase himself so low as to 
take up the trade of a spy, and become a double traitor ; but 
that after the count had assured him he really meant to per- 
form all he had engaged to do, although he hated liim more 
than ever, yet he was determined to wait the effect of his 
promises, and make use of him to procure such intelligence 
concerning the proceedings of Spain as he could obtain by 
no other means ; and in this expectation he had promised 
Auvergne secrecy, and the other conditions ho had de- 
manded. 

The conclusion I came to upon what the king told me, 
was, that he was every way deceived by the Count of Au- 
vergne, or rather, I repeat it again, betrayed by his passion 
for nis mistress ; this was the fascination that closed his eyes 
upon the artifice of the count ; and after having prevailed 
upon him to spare his life, snatched from him likewise the 
grant of his liberty, and that upon so slight a foundation as 
does little honour to the prudence of Henry. It is not clear, 
indeed, whether Auvergne had not then an inclination to keep 
his word, but, by suffering himself to bo seduced a second 
time, ho became once more a traitor to his prince. 

It cannot be denied that the count was ingenious, subtle, 
penetrating, and naturally eloquent ; qualities verj fit for the 
part he had undertaken to act ; but, not to mention his am- 
bition, his inclination to debauchery, and other dangerous 
passions, he had in his heart such a fund of malice and per- 
ndiousnesB, that it was easy to see he would resume his 
former dispositions ; but be resumed them with SQ» much 
address, that the king did not perceive when it happened, 
taking it for granted that it did not happen the very moment 
he found himself secure. He often conferred with his ma- 
jesty concerning the King of Spain, and related very bad 
things of him, the better to play his part ; but all he said 
might be reduced to matters of little consequence ; while to 
the court of Spain ho gave very exact and very material in- 
formation of everything that passed in Prance. 1 shall 
return to him again in another place. 

The Prince of Joinville,* to whom Henry likewise extended 

* Claude de Lorraine, fourth son to Henry, Duke of Guise, who was 
killed at Blois; he was afterwards Duke of Ohevreuse, and died in 1657. 
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hie clemency, was a young man of a different character ; no- 
thing could be more light, more whimsical, and more un- 
steady ; he had engaged himself with bad company, among 
whom, to be in the fashion, and to appear a man of conse- 
quence, it was necessary that he should have correspondence 
without the kingdom ; this was sufficient to ruin him entirely. 
His majesty being informed that he carried on his intrigues 
with Spain by the Count of Chamnite, governor of Franche- 
Comte for the King of Spain, and one of his ministers, he 
ordered him to be arrested. As soon as he found himself in 
custody, he, like all the others, declared that he was ready to 
make a full confession, provided it was to the king in person, 
and that I should be present. I had left Paris in the even- 
ing, to visit my new ac^quisition of Sully, and to trace out the 
plan of some buildings there, to render it more habitable than 
it was at present. 1 had just arrived, and was prraaring to 
sit down to supper, wlien 1 heard liis majesty’s postilion blow 
his horn, and immediately suspected my stay at Sully would 
not he long. He gave me a note from the king, which con- 
tained only an order to come to him, without explaining 
liimself any further. Believing the business to be of the 
utmost importance, I set out so early the next morning that 
I only saw Sully by the light of the flambeaux. When I 
was made acquainted with the affair, I thought it my duty to 
intercede for an inexperienced youth, who was drawn into 
errors by his rashness and folly. Joinville being brought 
before us, confessed all he was desired to do. The king, en- 
tering immediately into his character, treated him as he de- 
served ; he sent for his mother, the Duchess of Guise, and 
the duke his brother, and taking them into his closet, 
“ Here,” said he, “ is the prodigal son himself ; I shall use him 
like a child, and pardon him for yours and Monsieur de 
Bosny’s sake, who has interceded for him ; but I do it upon 
condition that 3"ou will all three reprove him severely, and 
that you, nephew,” he added, turning to the Duke of Guise, 
“ will answer for his conduct for the future ; I deliver him 
up to your care: make him wise if it be possible.” This 
change i^as not so easy a thing to effect on a young man of 
lively passions, incapable of instruction, and whose disposition 
had already taken its bent. He was suffered to remain in 
prison for some months, where at first he was obstinately 

V 2 
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aullen, then insolent and furious, and, at last, through mere 
weariness, promised to behave well if ho were taken from 
thence. The king consented to his removal, and he was told 
that he might go and live in the Castle of Dampiorre, Join- 
ville was not much better pleased with this place than his 
prison, and represented to the king that he could not reside 
in a castle which was not furnished. Unfortunately for him, 
the king knew this to be a falsehood; for having often 
hunted near that castle and Chevreuse, which is but a small 
distance from it, the keeper of these two places had oftered 
to accommodate him w’lth apartnients and bods there ; and 
he had been told by the Duchess of Guise that Dampiorre 
W'as as well furnished as Chevreuse. This behaviour of Join- 
ville so incensed the king against him, that he reproached me 
for the too great interest I took in the affairs of that family, 
and ordered me to concern myself less with them for the 
future ; and instead of revoking his sentence, ho now declared 
that the prisoner should he again examined before he was en- 
larged. This renewed Joinville’s former fears ; he promised 
to make a fuller confession than ho had yet done ; but being, 
as ho said, apprehensive that his majesty w'as still angry with 
him, he again entreated that I might be the person to whom 
he spoke. 

The Duke of Bouillon took care not to return from his 
estates, as he had promised the king ; therefore, after Biron 
was arrested, his majesty judged it necessary to WTitc to him, 
to see if upon this occasion he w ould not give some proof of 
his connexion with the prisoner. He informed him that 
Marshal Biron had been convicted of conspiring against the 
State ; and that when he came to court, he would show him 
the proofs of his treason, and acquaint him with all the par- 
ticulars of it, satisfying himself with thus insinuating that he 
expected the performance of his promise, without giving him a 
direct order to come. The Duke of Bouillon easily compre- 
hended the design of this letter, and answered it no otherwise 
than by sending a gentleman of his retinue immediately to his 
majesty to congratulate him upon the danger he had escaped. 
By this person ho sent a letter to me, in which he careMly 
avoided saying anything of which the least advantage could 
be taken, either because he had already learnt that his asso- 
ciate was seized, or that his imagination suggested to him 
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immediately tlie behaviour which it was proper for him to 
assume. He told mo, that never had any one^s astonishment 
equalled his, when he learned that the State and the king's 
person had been in danger ; that his fidelity, and the readi- 
ness he showed to go to every place where his duty and the 
king’s service called him, would, he hoped, convince his ma- 

i 'esty that he should never have the like reason to be appre- 
lonsivc of him ; and that he would expect the king's orders 
and my good advice, that ho might obey the one and follow 
the other : the whole letter was conceived in terms such as 
these. He could not, however, avoid hinting something in 
favour of the accused, but in a manner so general ^ could 
not hurt him. After expressing his wishes that this event 
might not give his majesty any disturbance, he added these 
words, ‘‘ nor alter tho natural sweetness of his disposition.** 
The king, when I showed him this letter, tnought he 
might make use of it to draw Bouillon to court, for he durst 
not send him an absolute command to come, lest, a 
refusal, he should lay himself under the necessity of pumsh- 
ing him for his disobedience by the force of arms, which he 
neither chose nor could conveniently do ; he therefore told 
me, that since Bouillon asked my advice concerning what it 
was proper for him to do in this conjuncture, I should reply, 
that it was true the king had been informed he was not 
wholly unacquainted with Marshal de Biron’s intrigues, 
but that this ought to strengthen his resolution of coming to 
his majesty, either to justify his innocence, or, by confessing 
his fault, to obtain a pardon for it ; and that 1 should assure 
him that I would give him my word, or, if necessary, be- 
come his surety ; that so for from having anything to fear, he 
should be received by the king with open arms. Henry, 
knowing my delicacy on these occasions, prevented my 
scruples, by telling me that he would engage his royal word 
that Bouillon sho^d be treated in whatever manner I pro- 
mised him : and not satisfied with this verbal assurance, he 
gave me a writing conceived in these terms : “ I promise to 
M. do Bosny, that if the Duke of Bouillon comes to court 
upon his letters and the promises he shall make him, I will 
observe them all faithfully, or give the duke free leave to re- 
tire wherever he pleases; and neither in his journey to or 
from the court shall he receive any molestation ; for an which 
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I engage my fe<ith and royal word to the said M. de Bosny. — 
Gtiyen at Paris, June 24, 1602.** 

I wrote to the Duke of Bouillon, and, without telling him 
of the engagement his majesty had entered into with me 
concerning him, pressed him in the strongest terms, and by 
every argument 1 thought could have any weight with him, 
to come and settle for some time at court. This letter 
Bouillon received almost at the same time with the verbal 
answer the king sent him by his deputy, and took occasion, 
from his maje8ty*s not having himself pressed him to come, 
to tell me in answer, that the advice I gave him being incon- 
sistent with the king’s orders, he could not govern himself 
by it, whatever inclination he might have to do so ; and that 
he would content himself with seruling to court, as his 
majjesty required, a person who should give as satisfactor}" 
an account of his conduct as he himself could do, and who 
ought to be equally depended upon. This person was a 
gentleman named Bignac, wlio accordingly came to court 
about the same time that 1 received Bouillon’s answer to my 
letter, and whose expenses were all defrayed, as if his journey 
had been of great importance, because, in appearance, he 
come by his majesty’s orders : but the Duke of Bouillon, in- 
stead of coming himself, removed still further from court, and 
went to Castres. 

1 am not surprised that my arguments had, on this occa- 
sion, BO little weight with him, since he regarded me as his 
enemy, and did not scruple to call me so in public ; nor was 
the king ignorant that this was his opinion, having informed 
me of it himself in a letter dated the 28th day of December 
this year: nor was 1 more surprised at the manner in which 
the Duke of Bouillon acted with his majesty. As soon as he 
perceived (which was no difficult matter for him to do) that 
the king had recourse to dissimulation with him, he sup- 
posed it easy enough to impose upon his majesty and ms 
council without risking any danger; for this purpose all 
that was necessoiy was to answer, in appeamnee,* always 

* The Duke of Bouillon’s letters to the king we find in the third 
volume of Villsroy’s Memoires d’Etat, p. 158 ct seq. See likewise the 
reasons which the historians of his life adduced to clear him of the 
accusation of having been concerned in Marshal de Biron’s plot, his 
refuting to come and wait upon the king, and his flight to Castres. 
(Liv. V. p. 222 et seq.) 
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with great Bubmiasion, without taking any of those measares 
which they durst not formally prescribe to him. This arti- 
fice succeeded so well, that he made use of it a long time. 
Nothing could be conceived in more modest or respectful 
terms thau the letter he wrote on this subject to Du 
Maurier ; and which, after his majesty had perused it, was 

S 'ven to mo to be communicated to the chancellor and the 
uke of Epernon, with whom, by the king’s orders, I treated 
this aft'air methodically. The king strongly interested him- 
self in it, and had a conference with Constant and Saini- 
Aubin about the Duke of Bouillon, which lasted a whole 
afternoon, but it produced nothing. 

The game which upon this occasion was played by the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy was stiU more un- 
common. All the foreign powers in alliance with Henry, 
more especially England and Scotland, whose ambassadors 
were still at Paris, congratulated his majesty upon his 
having so happily crushed this dangerous conspiracy. Philip 
and Charles Emanuel appeared more eager than any of the 
others to compliment the king upon this event : unless fear 
was their motive, it is not easy to guess what could have in- 
duced them to have recourse to so gross an artifice. Henry 
was more sincere with them ; he signified to them that he was 
well informed of the part they both had in the plot ; all the 
blame of which they threw upon the Count of Puentes, as 
boldly as if it had been possible to have persuaded him that 
this Spaniard would have dared, without their permission,, to 
act in concert with Biron and the other conspirators. 

The king, some days after the execution of Marshal Biron, 
coming to the Arsenal, 1 had a conversation with him, which 
well deserves to be related. “You see,” said he to me, after 
making some refioctions, as usual, upon the ingratitude of 
Messieurs de Biron, d’ Auvergne, de Bouillon, and other 
three of the most considerable noblemen of the court, whom 
he had pardoned, and whose names he mentioned, — “ you see 
that those on whom I have bestowed the greatest favours are 
the same persons by whose ambition and caprice 1 have 
sufiered the most.” He then observed to mo that these 
men had, at different times, received larger sums from him 
than the five kings his predecessors, except Henry HI., who 
had been accused of such great prodigality, bad given to 
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tb^ir favouriteB. Henry added, that, to silence those who 
always unreasonably enumerated the services of these six 
noblemen, he would have me draw up a memorial of all the 
rewards they had received from him since they had entered 
into his service; in which he did not pretend to include 
anything but those presents that his liberality only had 
induced him to make them, and not such possessions as they 
had acquired by his assistance, and enjoyed through his pro- 
tection ; such, for example, was the principality of Sedan, for 
which Bouillon was doubly obliged to him, having first pro- 
cured it, and then secured him the poBsession of it, as has 
been seen, on an occasion sufliciently perplexing.* 

The king, whose solo view in entering upon this subject 
was to make a particular application of it to me, told me, 
that by this discourse, which might have some relation to 
the present state of my fortune, he had no intention to gjve 
me a lesson, being too well persuaded of my fidelity to think 
there was any occasion for it; but that having seriously 
reflected upon the manner in which it was necessary he 
sliould behave to me, that he might not expose himself to 
the mortification of seeing the confidence he had in me 
lessened, he thought prudence required that he should take 
two precautions with respect to me, in the rewards my ser- 
vices and family deserved from him : “ One of these precau- 
tions,’* continued the king, “has a reference to the world, 
the other to myself : first, that these rew'ards should neither 
succeed each other so rapidly, nor in themselves be so ex- 
cessive, as to render you the object of public hatred, always 
ready to break out against first ministers ; and the second, 
that these estates and these honours should be of such a 
nature as, if it should happen that through religion, or any 
other motive, you should bo capable of violating your duty, 
they may not put you into a condition of giving any umbrage 
to your benefactor himself, or, after his, death, of disturbing 
the tranquillity of his successor, or of putting the State in 
danger: in one word,*’ said he (after giving me to under- 
stand that, as he spoke without any disguise, he would 
permit me to tell Inm my sentiments freely likewise), “ I 
would take from myself the least occasion of suspicion 


* See vol. i. p. 416. 
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against you, that my friendship for you nqay continue un- 
alterable. I daily experience so many instances of ingrati- 
tude, which I never expected, that, contrary to my inclmar 
tions, I am obliged to be distrustful. Do not ima^e, 
therefore, that I will put you in possession of great cities 
and strong fortresses, which, in the high credit you are in, 
and the great abilities you are master of, might make you 
independent of me, and enable you, whenever you pleased, 
to throw the kingdom into confusion. I cannot do more for 
you than ought to bo done for a servant, however faithful he 
may be, by a prince who has his honour, his reputation, and 
the interest oi his people at heart.” 

Henry, without giving me time to reply, added, that till 
proper opportunities oftered for completing my fortune, he, 
from this moment, would join to my salaries and pensions, 
which were only sufficient to answer the expenses of my 
table and house, an extraordinary gratuity of sixty thousand 
livres a year ; that, by uniting this sum to my own estate, 1 
might purchase more lands, build upon them, furnish and 
embellish my new houses, and settle my children more 
advantageously ; telling me graciously that he still reserved 
to himself to give me other proofs of his friendship and libe- 
rality ; “And this,” pursued he, “I shall do witn the more 
willingness, as 1 am assured you will not squander these 
sums foolishly on entertainments, dogs, horses, birds, and 
mistresses.” 

During this long discourse of Henry’s, my mind was agi- 
tated w'ith various thoughts, which made me listen to him in 
silence; the reflections it occasioned left me still more 
moved with his freedom and the confidence he reposed in 
me than discontented with a caution which many others, in 
my situation, would have thought excessive. The king having 
commanded me to be very sincere in my reply, I told him, 
that, although 1 had at this moment an absolute certainty in 
my own mind that neither his majesty, nor his successors, 
nor the State, would ever have any cause for those apprehen- 
sions of me which his wisdom had suggested, yet 1 myself 
did not think he carried it too far ; it being, in my opinion, 
one of the chief maxims of government, that a prince ought 
never to deliver himself up blindly to one person, whatever 
services he may have received from him, since it is next to 
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impossible that any one should be able to answer for the 
wisdom and justness of his councils for the future ; there- 
fore, instead of thinking myself injured, 1 found cause, in 
all his majesty had said, to admire his prudence, and to ac- 
knowledge his goodness, since whatever bounds he should 
prescribe to his favours, they would always equally exceed 
my expectations and my services. 

As 1 could not doubt but that the malignant insinuations 
of the courtiers, who were jealous of my favour with his 
majesty, had some share iu those fears he expressed of me, 
I seized this opportunity to explain myself on an article 
which, from this moment, 1 foresaw I should be under a 
necessity of retuniing to more than once. I begged his 
majesty would permit me to represent to him that he ought 
not to give faith to the poisonous reports of informers, with- 
out haying first had good proofs of my crime, and giving me 
an opportunity of defending myself. I assured him that he 
would find me sincere enough to confess my faults, which 
alone deserved that ho should treat me in this manner ; and 
that he should be convinced that what my enemies imputed 
to criminal views, could but at most amount to a failing, 
which I would not scruple to confess that instant, and for 
which 1 had some occasion for his indulgence ; and this waa, 
that, through impatience of any obstacle or delay in any re- 
solution that I judged necessary to be taken, some words of 
complaint or anger might escape me against the too easy dis- 
position of his majesty, of which my enemies would not fail 
to take advantage, although the purity of my intentions 
might be easily perceived in the words themselves which 
served for a founaation for the calumny. 

What 1 then said to the king 1 now repeat to my readers, 
and not through an affectation of modesty, which may hold 
the place of justification — I am conscious 1 have no occasion 
for it ; but because that, however irreproachable my conduct 
may have been, I have, nevertheless, been more than once 
obliged to clear myself to the prince whom 1 served ; if this 
confession does not hinder them &om denying me that 
justice 1 have merited, it will not make them judge less 
favourably of Heniy, if they attend to the conjunctures and 
maxuDS of the times in which we both lived. And at all 
times, there is nothing against which it is so difficult to de- 
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feed 0 De*s self, as the secret macliinatioiiB of envious courtiezs : 
what effect might they not be expected to produce in the 
mind of a prince who could collect a thousand examples of 
treachery, disloyalty, and disobedience to himself, and nardly 
one of real attachment ! To judge clearly of the sentiment 
which Henry entertained for me, we must not consider hm 
in those moments when the remembrance of so many in- 
stanced of ingratitude, awakened by the most artful impos- 
tures, opened his hea^, in spite of him, to distrust and 
suspicion ; but when recovered from those impressions which 
the plots they endeavoured to involve me in had made on his 
mind, he gave me the sincerest proofs of his tenderness and 
esteem. The world, therefore, may judge as it pleases of 
those little disgraces which I have been obliged to sustain 
during the course of what will be called my glory and pros- 
perity, and which, probably, any other might have suppressed, 
for the honour of having it said that he directed as he pleased 
the inclinations of his master: on this subject 1 shall use 
neither disguise nor concealment, for truth is my guide, and 
instruction is my end. 

The Duke of Luxemburg having had a cause brought be- 
fore the parliament this year, the advocates who pleaded for 
him had tlie assurance to exact fifteen hundred crowns for 
their fees. The duke complained of this extortion to the 
king, who ordered the parliament to issue out an arrfet, by 
which the lawyers’ fees were reduced and settled, and they 
obliged to give receipts for all the money they received, and 
a general receipt for whatever papers were put into their 
hands, that they might be constrained to deliver up these, 
which they generally kept till their demands were satisfied. 
The necessity of putting a curb to the avarice of these people 
had always appeared so strong that the States had already 
given the same orders,* but to no purpose. The parliament 
granted the arr^t that was demanded of them, but the 
lawyers, instead of submitting to it, went, three or four hun- 
dred of them, to return into the public register the ensis^ 
of their office, which produced a total cessation of all law 
proceedmgs. There was almost a general murmur through- 
out Paris, particularly among pragmatical coxcombs and 


* Ordonnance de Blois, art. 162 . 
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hadauds^* a aet of wret(jbes with which the town ia crowded, 
who taking upon them to be wiser than the king, the peers, 
and the States of the kingdom, decided against them in mvour 
of the advocates,! and found aorao abettors even at court, 
who, with so much power and art, exaggerated an evil, petty 
in itself and easily remedied, that the king was overwhmmed 
with their clamours, and began to he in pain about tho conse- 
quences. 

While this aifair was yet in agitation, his majesty be}ng 
one day in hia closet conversing with some of the courtiers, 
and relating tho continual solicitations that were made him 
in favour of the advocates, ‘‘ Faith, Sire, 1 am not surprised 
at it,** said Sigogne, raising his voice, and assuming the air 
of one in a violent passion ; these men make it plainly ap- 
pear that they know not how to employ their time, since 
they disturb themselves so much about a trifle. To hear 
tlicir exclamations, one would think the State would be ruined 
without these brawlers : as if the kingdom, under Chai*le- 
magne and so many other great kings, during whoso reigns 
neither advocates nor attorneys were heard of, was not in as 
flourishing a condition as it is at present, when wo are de- 
voured by these vermin.’* Sigogne afterwards, to prove that 
the establishment of advocates in France was not very 
ancient, produced the register of the chancery, of which the 
first paper is entitled, ** A Permission to Plead Causes bv 
an Advocate ;*’ and, perceiving that ho was listened to with 
pleasure, be added that this science was established to the 
ruin of the nobility and the people, and the destruction of 
trade and agriculture. “ There is not,** said he, ** any artist, 
or even any simple labourer, that is not of more use to the 
community than this swarm of men, who enrich themselves 
by our follies, and tho artifices they have invented to stifle 
truth, throw down all right, and darken reason. If we are so 

* Such as are styled cockneys in London. 

t Matthieu, in relating this incident (tom. ii. liv. iii. p. 478), seems 
in like manner to take the part of tho advocates, and yet, for all this, 
every good man must be of the Duke of Sully’s opinion. In the sequel 
of these Memoirs, he proposes the means of considerably diminis^g 
the number of processes; and it is for this that endeavours ought, 
indeed, to be chiefly used for busiaess, to remedy the abuses of which 
he complains. 
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blind,*’ continued lie, with a vivacity truly diverting, “ that 
we will not, and bo unhappy that we cannot, do without them, 
nothing remains to be done but to command them to resume 
the exercise of their employment, within eight days at 
furthest, upon tho conditions prescribed by the court, under 
pain of being obliged to return to tht^ shop or the plough 
which they have quitted, or else to serve tho State in Flan- 
ders with a musket upon their sliouldcrs. I’ll answer for it, 
if this method be taken with them, M'C shall soon see them 
run with eagerness to resume these magnificent ensigns, like 
vermin towards a heap of wheat.” 

There was not one in the company who could forbear 
smiling at this lively sally of Sigogne, and the king was 
among the first, and confessed that his arguments were very 
convincing ; but whether it was that ho suflered himself to 
be overcome by the solicitations* that were made him, or 
alarmed by the fears of the consequences that might attend 
his joining this new disorder to those troubles by which the 
kingdom was then agitated, or that, as lie afterwards de- 
clared, he had reserved to himself tho making one day such a 
general regulation in this affair, that not only the advocates, 
but tho attorneys and the w'holo body of the law should be 
comprehended in it, he consented that the arrdt should, for 
this time, continue without effect ; and thus was this ludi- 
crous business terminated, for reflections upon which I refer 
the reader to Sigogne’ s own words : so tho world was left to 
think that it vras 1 w^ho made him speak them.t 

* Tho medium made use of by the king's people, who secretly fa- 
voured the advocates in this affair, was, that the king should send new 
letters to the parliament, whereby the advocates were ordered to resume 
and continue their functions, on condition, however, of obeying the 
arrets of parliament, and the ordinances of the States. But, as these 
letters did at the saoie time allow them to make such remoustranoes 
as they should think reasonable witli regard to the exorcise of their 
several employments, and as they were particularly assured that they 
might act as before, they had no difficulty to submit thereto. (De Thou, 
liv. cxxviii.; Chron. Sept. an. 1602.) 

f Le Journal d’Henri IV. relates a little piece of history which I 
shall set down here. Henry, when hunting once on the side of Gros- 
bois, quitted his company, as he frequently did, and came by himself 
to Creteil, a league on the other side of the bridge of Charentou, and 
that at noonday, and as hungry as a hunter. Going into an inn, he 
inquired of the huidlady if she had anything for him to eat, to which 
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This naturally leads me to take notice of the great law- 
suit commenced this yeiir by tho third estate of JDauphiny, 
against the clergy and nobility, upon the manner in which 
the taxes were settled and assized in this province. Myself, 
together with thirteen other commissioners, chosen amongst 
persons of the highest distinction in the kingdom, were named 
to take cognisance of it, but it was six years before it could 
be decided; tho animosity between the parties concerned 
was BO great that there was a necessity for sending the 
second time to obtain information on the spot. I took a 
more speedy method to bring a man named Jousseaume to 
justice ; he had been a receiver-general in tho revenue, and, 
becoming a bankrupt, had carried off a great deal of the royal 
money. 1 caused him to be seized at Milan, whither he had 
retired, and he was hanged on a gibbet. All crimes that 
draw ^ong with them the ruin of a multitude of families 
cannot be too severely punished. The king again showed 
himself solicitous for the interest of his finances, in the aftair 
of the receivers and trcasurers-general of Burgundy, Some 
drafts had been made on them for the charges of garrisons 
and works of fortifications which they had not paid, either 
through negligence, or with a bad design. I advised his ma- 
jesty to send thither a commissioner, on whoso probitv he 
could depend ; he did so, and he began by suspending those 
men from their employments, and performed himself the 
duties of treasurer. The money that was expended upon 
this occasion was raised out of the salaries of those receivers 
and treasurers, “ that I,” said Henry, “ may not pay the 


she answered, “ No,” and that he waa come too late, taking him only 
for a private gentleman. Henry then asked her, “ For whom is this 
roast meat 1 see at the fire?” **For some gentlemen,” replied she, 
“ that are above, and whom I take to be solicitors.” The king sent, in 
a civil manner, to ask them to lot him have a piece of their roast meat, 
or to give him leave to sit at one end of their table upon paying for it, 
both which they refused him. Upon this, Henry sent privately for 
Vitry. and eight or ten more of lus attendants, whom he ordered to 
seize the solicitors, and carry them away to Grosbois to have them well 
whipped, to teach them more complaisance to gentlemen another time. 
“Tliis the said Sieur Vitry saw punctually and speedily performed,” 
says the author, ” notwithstanding all the arguments, entreaties, and 
remonstrances of the lawyers.” 
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penalty for the fault they have committed against my service 
and their duty.’* 

To prevent the exportation of gold and silver coin, I found 
a method less tedious and severe than punishments and con* 
fiscations, which was only to raise their value,* there being 

* The crown called dcu d’or au aoleil, which was valued at sixty sola 
toumoia, was raised to Bixt 3 '-flvc; that called ecu pistolet, of fifty-eight 
sols, to sixty- two; and so of the other gold specie: the silver franc of 
twenty sols was raised one sol and four deniers, and the rest in pro- 
portion. It was in the month of September that this double ordonnanoe 
passed about the raising the value of money, and the re-establishing 
of reckoning by livrcs; for the reckoning by crowns had only taken 
place about twenty-five years before — that is, since the ordonnance of 
1577, which had abrogated the reckoning by livres. Matthicu ve^ 
highly approves of both these regulations of the Duke of Sully. (Tom. iL 
liv. iii. p. 540.) Le Blanc, on ttie contrary, aays (pp. 351, 372 et seq.), 
that whatever cogent reasons they might have had for abrogating the 
famous ordonnance of 1577, it was very ill done, either with regard to 
the money itself, because the gold and silver specie were afterwards 
raised as much in seven years alone as they had been during the space 
of seventy -five years before; or with regard to commerce, b^use that 
goods and merchandise were proportionably enhanced in their prices. 
The opinion of this last writer seems to me to be grounded upon 
stronger reasons. The reckoning by crowns had been in favour of 
those who had their revenues in sOver, those who improved their money 
in the public fiinds and otherwise, and those who sold goods upon credit, 
payable ut a certain time: the ordonnance of 1577 secured the etlbcts 
of a considerable number of the natives; and besides, if there had been 
any contusion found in the coin, this neither was, nor could be, the 
cause of it, but only the miserable condition into which the civil wars 
had reduced France. The Duke of Sully projected the two regulations 
here spoken of, to prevent those disorders, which were, according to 
him, the too great plenty of foreign specie, that in commerce occupied 
the place of our own; secondly, the enhancement of the price of mer- 
chants* goods; and lastJy, the exportation of the gold and silver coin 
to our neighbours. It was equally easy to have made him sensible 
that his complaints, in all these respects, signified nothing, any more 
than the remedy which he applied to tliem. We have already shown, 
a little higher, in what way it is that tills quantity of foreign coin, 
which abounds in our commerce, is an advantage; and if it could to 
called an evil, the augmentation of the nominal value of coin, in 
reckonings, to which he has recourse, would be more prqpcr to heighten 
than lessen it. As to the raising of the price of goods, the same aug- 
mentation could not but make way for it still more; and the reason for 
obviating it, which be draws from the computation by livres, will appear 
to every one veiy inauffleieni and even frivolous. Moreover, it appeara 
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no reason why they should be carried out of the kingdom, but 
that they would pass for more in the neighbouring countries 

to me that the enhancing of the price of goods follows as a necessary 
consequence and effect of tlie multiplication of gold and silver in 
Europe since the discovery of America. In order to prevent it, we 
must have prohibited all commerce, not only with Spain, whose mines 
fhmish us now with these metals, but also with all our own neighbours, 
among whom they circulate as well as among us. A State that should 
be conducted upon this principle would make the same figure among 
the other States of Europe, as the republic of Lacedsemon did with 
respect to the rest of Greece. The only thing to be attended to, and 
which is of very great consequence, is, that all the merchandise and 
goods, and generally whatever constitutes a part of commerce, should 
rise at the same time and in the same pro{K)rtion in value. If the 
production of manufactures be enhanced without raising the price of 
com, for example, then apiculture is neglected. If the wages of 
journeymen be not proportioned the one to the other, those people 
con no longer live and pay the taxes. As to the exporting of coin out 
of the kingdom, which seems to have been the chief view of the Duke 
of Sully, it is true that the augmentation of its current value in reckon- 
ing might, in some measure, prevent it, by annihilating or diminishing 
the profit of the dealers in bullion ; and apparently this was the only 
reason that determined him. The narrow views of his age, with regaid 
to the finances, and still more as to commerce, did not allow him to see 
that he destroyed a sliglit corruption by one a great deal more consi- 
derable, nor suffer him to go up to the source of the evil: he would 
have perceived that the advantage of commerce, and consequently the 
greatest quantity of gold and silver, will remain in that nation which 
shall have made all others depend most upon them for riches, either 
natural or acquired; and that as long as the balance of trade shall be 
in favour of some one neighbouring nation, this prohibition of exporting 
gold and silver is neither reasonable nor practicable. At present, when 
we begin to see a little more clearly into these matters, there is no one 
but agrees that all these regulations, and this whole train of reasoning, 
did not reach the end proposed. Though the exigency of circumstances, 
which is almost endless, does not permit either the providing against, 
or the subjecting everything to a single rule, we may, however, aver, 
that on the article of money and commerce there are two general and 
very simple maxims which may be looked upon os invariable; and 
these are, to avoid, with the greatest care imaginable, meddling with 
the coin, and endeavour continually to render the French as laborions,. 
industrious, and frugal as possible. The frequent variations in the 
coin give mortal wounds both to domestic and foreign trade, b7 the 
extinction of credit, the shutting up of private purses, the embanmss- 
xnent and disadvantage of exchange, and the ruin of estates : all this is 
pidpable and obvious. To this we may add, that the king, who appears 
to be the only one who gains by such proceeding to put the case Im- 
partially, always loses considerably more thereV than he gains) be- 
sides that| ^ insolvency of his subjects is an evil which he idwaye 
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than at home. At the same time I settled, throughout the 
kingdom, the way of reckoning by livres instead of crowns, 

Bharee with them, and even fecit much longer than they do; all his 
e3q)en8e8 increase with the coin, so as not to be diminish^ even when 
that does. The other principle has still lets need of proof. It seems 
that nature has reteryed to France the torereignty of trade, from the 
advantage of her situation and the richness of her toil, which obliges 
a great part of her neighbours to have recourse to her for all those 
things that supply the first and essential necessaries of life: she has no 
more to do than to share, at least equally with them, in the commerce 
of all those things that serve but for mere convenience, or which luxury 
has introduced into Europe. If the consumption of the latter should 
exceed the produce of the former, we shall complain unjustly of our 
condition; for to pretend to hinder the exportation of our materials of 
gold and silver to foreigners, when we are ourselves indebted to these 
foreigners, is endeavouring to make the efibet cease, without removing 
the cause; but to set a Frenchman to commerce that is carried on by 
sea, to manufactures and arts, to hinder him as much as possible frrom 
expending too much on things that come from abroad, and which are 
but supei^uities, and, on the other hand, to increase his own riches by 
encouraging the cultivation of his lands; this is what we may truly 
call promoting the interest of trade. Besides Le Blanc and Matthieu, 
consult on the subject of this note De Thou (liv. cxxix.), Le Grain 
(liv. viii.), F^reflxe, and other writers of that time, in order to find out 
the history of these regulations of the finances and commerce; for in 
reality the reasonings of these writers on this whole matter are but 
little satisfacto^: wo might well say of them what the Duke of Solly 
said of the parluunent of Paris, They are masters of arts which none 
of them know anything of." (Memoires j^ur THlst de France.) As 
M. de Sully treats no more of money, 1 wHl supply that part firom the 
same Memoirs (tom. ii. p. 275 et seq.); though this writer seems 
not even to understand the state of the question, and speaks not very 
favourably of the king and his ministers. ** At that time," says he, 
spe^ng of all the deliberations which were entered into upon this 
subject in 1609, ** there was brought upon the carpet, and proposed to 
the council, a new edict for the coin, which they wanted to uiminish 
and alter — that is, to raise its value, and by the same means to min 
the people. Every one murmured at this proposal : the king alone 
finding nis^ account in it, laughed at it, and at all the world, even at 
his own ministers, and their remonstrances, as he did at the first 
president of the Mint (William Le Clerc), who being disconcerted in 
his speech, having been twice interrapted by his miyeBty breaking into 
a fit of laughter, which made him stop short In the middle thereof; and 
upon his majesty observing it, he says to him, < Go on, Mr, President, 
for 1 am not laughing at vou, but at my cousin, the Count of Soissons, 
who is near me, and tells me that he smells a shoulder of mutton.* 
This second stroke struck him quite dumb. Upon which the kfaigL 
fidling Into a fit of laughter, went away and left him. A native 9 
F^rigord, whowM one of the principal persons that had oommiiiiloiM 
TOL. II. X 
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as had been till then the practice. By some this may be 
thought a useless refinement, since all the ways of reckoning 
must come to the same thing at last. 1 am, however, of opinion, 
experience having shown me, that the custom of talking 
always of crowns, for want of a denomination of money more 
convenient for petty traffic, had imperceptibly raised all that 
was bought or sold to more than its real value. 

The interest of commerce was still more concerned in the 
intelligence the king received from several parts of the king- 
dom, that those who had been employed to search for mines, 
had discovered a great number of gold and silver ones.* 


this project of the edict to the king, pressed much for its being put in 
execution. The king, who very well knew the iniquity of the edict, 
seeing himself continually teased by this rude contractor, at length 
asked him what countryman he was; to which he answered, ‘I am a 
native of Ferigord.’ * Vent7'e mint-ffris /' replies the king, * I always 
thought SO; for in that country they arc all false coiners.’ On Satur- 
day, the 5th of September, the court being met on the edit de mmnaie^ 
rejected it entirely. * .Vec d^emus, nec posmmm ; we neither ought, nor 
can,' concluded they with one voice. The gentlemen belonging to the 
Mint were sent for, among whom one of the Beformod religion, called 
Bizeul, spoke his seotiments very freely, for which he was highly com- 
mended: and M. le premier president said, in paraboUs ute locutw 
ut nobis. He has not spoken to us in parables.' It must be observed, 
that as soon as the pwple belonging to the coinage hod entered the 
chamber, the first president said to them, * Sit down and be covered, 
and you shall speak presently.' On Tuesday the 8th, in the evening, 
M. de Sully went to see the first president, in order to prevail on him 
to i^riiiade the court to ^s the edicts; but in this he found him in- 
flexible: and as the president represented to him the injustice of it, M. 
de Sully answered, * The king ought not to look upon that as unjust 
which suits hU afihirs.' On Tues^y, the 15th of September, the king 
sent letters patent to the court to prolong the parliament for eight 
days, during which time they were ordered to set about the register^ 
of the edicts, two of which were in a manner revoked; and as to the 
others, it was hoped they would die of themselves.” 

* La Septennairc mentions the places where those dilftrent mines 
were discovered. In the Pyrenees, mines oif tMc and copper, together 
with some of gold and silver; in the mountains of Foix, mines of jet 
and precious stones, and even carbuncles, though but few ; in the lands 
of Gevaudan, in the Cevennes, mines of lead and tin; in those of Gor- 
cassone, mines of silver; in those of Auvergne, mines of iron: in the 
Lyonnais, near the village St. Martin, of gold and silver; in Noiv 
mandy, sUver and very good tin; at Annonay, in the Vivarais, mines 
•£ lead ; in La Brie and Picardy, mines of maroasite, of gold and silver. 
SopA oC these mines, but especially those of gold and silver, aie vaiy 
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This report was spread at court, with so many appearauceii of 
probability, that every one representing to himself the direc- 
tion of this new labour as a source of immense riches, there 
was not one who did not use his utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure the grant of it. Monsieur Le Grand obtained the 
office of superintendent, and Beringhen that of comptroller- 
general. This gave occasion for La Eegnardiore, a buffoon 
whose jests were equally satirical and agreeable, to say, 
“ that they could not have made a fitter choice of a man for 
the direction of the mines than one who was himself a com- 
position of mines''^ The improvement and working of silk, 
of which I shall have more occasion to speak in the following 
year, commenced in this, and an edict was published for the 
planting of mulberry-trees. 

Among all these different edicts, none made so much noise 
as that against duels.f His majesty went so far as to make 
death the punishment of those who disob^ed ; in which, 1 
confess, he acted contrary to my advice. 1 have too plainly 
declared my thoughts of this pernicious and savage abuse* to 
fear the accusation of having endeavoured to tolerate it ; but 
I foresaw that an excess of severity in the means would be 
the principal obstacle to the execution. When it becomes 
necessary to declare the will of the sovereign to the subject, 
it is of the utmost importance to examine carefully whether 
the thing to be forbidden is of such a nature that the fear of 
death may prevent disobedience; for, otherwise, those ex- 
tremities are, in my opinion, less efficacious than dej^adation 
or disgrace, or even than a pretty high fine or forfeiture. If 

dU&cult and tronblesome to work, and at the same time of bo little 
profit, that M. do Thou had reason for dissuading them firom meddling 
with them ever since that time.” (liv. cxxix.) 

* The jest lies in the word which in French signifies grimace 
and aflTectation. 

f This edict, in which duelling is declared to be high treason, or Uat- 
-WM passed at Blois in the montli of June, And is a very seven 
one; this is the edict which flnt gave the constables and marshals of 
Skance a power of prohibiting violent methods, and appointing the 
reparation of the ii^uries received. This the parliament restricted, in 
the registering, to those rencounters alone that concerned the point of 
honour, and excepted all other crimes, as debts, assaults, M. de 
Sully, in the course of these Memoirs, handles this al&ir of daelling at 
greater length. 

x2 
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tbe*practice of duelling be seriouBly attended to, it will be 
found to be of this nature ; for it is commonly persons of 
quality, and even of the greatest distinction, who are guilty 
of it ; for whom solicitations are so much the more ardent 
and BuccoBsful, as the punishment with which they are 
threatened is great and infamous ; it is not, therefore, to he 
doubted that many pardons will bo granted, the example and 
the hope of which will be sufficient to encourage others to 
infringe the law. It often happens that those punishments 
are most regarded for which a pardon dare not, nor cannot, 
be implored. 

Besides those embassies I mentioned at the beginning of 
this year, the king received a solemn deputation from the 
Thirteen Swiss Cantons : forty-two deputies from that nation 
came to Paris to renew the alliance* which had been the 
occasion of Marshal Biron’s journey to those cantons. 1 
was appointed, together with Sillery, de Vic, and Caumartin, 
to treat with them ; but not being able, on account of my 
other employments, to attend to this business constantly, I 
satisfied myself with getting exact informations from Sillery 
of oil that passed at their meetings. The only difficulty 1 
started was concerning the three millions that were granted 
them, besides the forty thousand crowns, to which their usual 

S ension was raised. I could have wished that they had 
educted certain sums paid on their account during the cam- 
paign in Savoy and on some other occasions ; as for the rest, 
these gentlemen thought good cheer and deep drinking with 
them the most essential parts of their reception. The king 
presented them with gold chains and medals, and sent back 
the pope’s chamberlam, who came to compliment him in the 
name of his holiness, loaded with presents. He gave his 
consent at the same time to the alliance which the republic 
of Venice made with the Gfrisons against Spain. 

The great armaments and other warlike preparations which 
that power was making for the following year, Kept the crown 
of France in continual attention to their motions, and were 
the cause that Henry, who held it for an incontestable truth 
that it was by militajj power alone a state could be rendered 

* Bee tU the oeremonies of entries, audiences, and peiitonnanees of 
oaths whidi were ohierved on this occaiion, in La SqpCannaire^ ana. 
1602} Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. iii. p. 471, &c. 
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flourishing, not only rejected the proposal I made him to dis- 
band part of his troops — particularly to lessen the number 
of his guards by twelve or fifteen hundred men— but also took 
a resolution to make a new levy of six thousand Swiss ; and 
it was with great difficulty that I prevailed upon him to defer 
this levy till the month of September. He was more soli- 
citous than ever about the payment of his army, and I was 
obliged to the constable for having solicited with great 
earnestness the payment of my company of gendarmes. And 
at last he determined to take another journey to Calais, 
which was the most considerable of all his majesty made this 
year, except that into the provinces. 

Henry took his route through Vemeuil* towards the 
latter end of the month of August, leaving his queen in the 
same condition in which she had been the preceding year, that 
is, far advanced in her pregnancy, for she lay in of Madame, 
her eldest daughter, in November. t He recommended to 
mo with great earnestness to be assiduous about her, and 
endeavour to make her approve of this journey, as likewise 
to procure her every kind of diversion that might alleviate her 
concern during the first days of his absence. He never 
wrote to me without making inquiry about the state of her 
health, and the manner in wmch she passed her time ; and it 
may be truly said that he never omitted giving her every 
instance of respect and tenderness that was able to make her 
forget the uneasiness she received from his amours. It was 
about this time that ho legitimated the son he had by the 
Marchioness of Vemeuil,} which was among the number of 
those things that gave the greatest offence to the queen. 
Henry was detained a short time at Monceaux by a fever, 
occasioned by a cold he caught in walking late in the evening 
to see his masons* work ; the remedy he made use of was to 
go to the chase the next day. As soon ns 1 had acquainted 
him at Boulogne that everything relating to the queen was 

* Verneuil, near Senlie, a castle which he had given to his mistress. 
Mademoiselle d'Entragues, and which she took the title of Mar- 
chioness of Verneuil. 

f Elizabeth, a daughter of France, was bom on the 2Snd of November, 
1602, and married to Philip lY. of Spain in 1615. 

X Heniy de Bourbon, Duke of Verneuil; he was at first Bishop of 
Metz, and afterwards married Charlotte Seguiie. 
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in such a situation as He wisHed, He wrote to me to come 
tHitHer to Him, witH tHe president Jeannin, wHom He ex- 
pected to Have occasion for. 

It was from tHis place tHat His majesty was a witness of 
part of tHe event and exploits of tHe campaign between tHe 
Spaniards and tHe Flemish, without liaving any inclination to 
disarm, whatever assurance might be given Him by the King 
of Spain, till he Had seen what turn affairs would take in the 
Xjow Countries, where, however, they still continued to bo 
on the same footing as before. The siege of Ostend was not 
carried on with so much vigour by the besiegers as it was 
sustained by the besieged. Prince Maurice of Nassau, after 
continuing some time at Berg, uncertain of what he should 
next undertake, went, on the 19tH of September, to invest 
Grave, and intrenched himself, not doubting but he should 
receive some opposition in this enterprise. Accordingly, 
the Admiral of Arragon, in the absence of the Archduke 
Albert, w'ho was detaiucii by sicknesB at Brussels, endea* 
voured, by means of a bridge which he threw over the river, 
to beat up one of the quarters of the besiegers, and to suc- 
cour the place ; but he did not succeed ; and he had even the 
mortification to find that many of his Spanish companies 
mutinied and, after separating from the main body of his 
army, possessed themselves of Hoestrate and Dele. He took 
such wrong methods to engage them to return, that they 
came to a resolution to apply to the Prince of Orange, w'ho 
gave them the city of Grave for a retreat, which he had 
taken, and which these Spaniards restored to him, when the 
ravages and violences they committed upon the territories of 
the archduke obliged him to treat with them, and to accept 
of very strange conditions from them.* 

The council of Spain, through a desire of carrying on the 
war, resolved to make new and more vigorous efforts. A 
squadron of twelve large galleys and pinnaces, fitted out at 
Sicily with great care, maimed with a sufficient number of 
soldiers, ana plentifully supplied with all necessaiy provisions, 
sailed for this purpose out of the Spanish ports, to cruise in 
the channel. The command of this squadron was given to 

* See in the hiitorians the particolars of all theie expeditions, which 
are here only briefly related. 
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Frederick Spinola, cousin to the marquis of that name, who 
conducted the siege of Ostend ; he flattered himself that he 
should become master of the sea, and complete the ruin of 
the Flemish. But this proved a vain hope ; of twelve vessels, 
two of them perislied ere he had quitted the coast of Spain ; 
the ten others, meeting with a Dutch squadron, were alaiost 
all either taken or sunk the last that escaped, and in which 
^inola himself was, happened to run aground within view of 
Calais, but so disabled by the cannon, and in such a shattered 
condition, that the slaves who rowed it having revolted and 
fled, the general found himself obliged to land alone, and 
with groat labour, at Calais, from whence he went to Brus- 
sels, to complain to the archduke of the sea and the winds. 

Spain made herself amends lor these misfortunes by the 
acquisition of the marquisate of Final, which was taken by 
the Count of Fuentes. There w'as not the least shadow of a 
pretence for this usurpation, this little state, which is on the 
coast of Genoa, being incontestably a fief of the empire; 
nevertheless, when the Emperor, to preserve, in appearance at 
least, the right of the empire, offered to send commissioners 
to discuss this aflair upon the spot, his offer was rejected 
with contempt by the Bang of Spain.f He used the same 
violence with regard to Piomhino, a fief likewise of the em- 
pire, which afforded him a convenient port ; and had likewise 
the same views upon Embden, when he undertook to support 
against the inhabitants the lord X of that city, although he 
was avowedly a Protestant. But in this he did not succeed: 
the citizens of Embden maintained their liberty against both 
the one and the other, and joined themselves to the States. 

The Duke of Savoy succeeded no better in the attempt he 
ordered D’Albign^ § to make upon the city of Genoa. This 
expedition ended unfortunately for the assailants, although 
they had opened themselves a passage into the city by apply- 

* Sir Bobert Mansell, with two English ships of war, had the greatest 
share in the destruction of this fleet, which happened in September. — 

t The Marquis of Finsd, by his importunities, obtained a pension 
during his life. 

t Ho was called Count d’Ost-Erise. (See the origin of these troubles 
in LA Chron. Sept. an. 1598, and thfir conclusion, an. 1602.) 

§ Charles de Simiane d’Albignd; De Thou, liv. cxxix.; Septen. an. 
1602; Matthieu, Ibid. 544. 
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ing soldiers to the walls, and above two hundred of them 
had already entered, after cutting; the Bentinel’s throat, 
whom they had forced to tell them the watchword, which 
served them to get clear of the patrol till they had found 
their way through the first guara : and now they thought 
themselves secure of the city ; but the citizens, deriving new 
strength and courage from the extremity they beheld them- 
selves in, charged them with so much fury that they drove them 
back, and forced them to abandon their city. Some of these 
Savoyards threw themselves off the walls, to escape the rage 
of the enemy ; many others were taken, and hanged without 
mercy. Spain entered very deep into this black design, 
which was followed hy a peace between the Duke of Savoy 
and the republic of Genoa.* 

The revolt of Battori from the Emperor continued the war 
in Hungary ; the Duke of Ncvers t went thither, in expect- 

• The treaty was concluded the following year at Bamilly, through 
the mediation of the Swiss Cantons. (Siri, ibid. p. 200.) 

f Charles de Gonssague, Duke of Mantua, de Nevers, de Cleves, and 
De Rhetol, who died in 1637. See how La Chron. Septen. relates an 
action of which M. dc Sully speaks with a kind of contempt : The 
Duke of Nevers, thinking, by his own example, to recal the courage of 
those who withdrew from danger, and to induce others to come on, 
went directly to the breach, trampling over the dead, the wounded, 
and even those that were %ing-, but he received there the shot of a 
large nrquebuso that was ilred amidst a great number of other arms, 
from one of the angles of the breach, that struck him just on the left 
side, penetrating into the breast near the heart and lungs; but it was 
conducted so providentially, that, neither breaking nor hurting any noble 
port, it gained him as much lasting honour os it showed a great miracle 
in his preservation." Let us likewise hear this writer concerning the 
death of the Duke of Mercesur. “ Having an inclination," says he, to 
return to France, in order to prepare for some greater expedition against 
the Turks, he went from Vienna to Prague, where he took his leave of 
the Emperor; but while he was at Nuremberg he was seized with a 
pestilential spotted fever. No sooner was the host brought him, than 
the moment he saw it, though in a languishing and weak state of body, 
yet of a vigorous and sound mind, having more faith than Itfe (the device 
of the Duke of Meremur being, Pluaji^i guam vita), he threw himself 
out of bed, and falling prostrate upon the ground, adored his Saviour, 
uttering the most devout c^jaculations." The whole of what this author 
adds coDoemiug the acts, sayings, and sentiments of the Didie of Mer- 
ccBur till the moment of his deathy is quite affecting, and serves suffi- 
ciently to form a high eulogium to his character. ** His ftiiieral oration 
was prononneed in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, by Monsieur 
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ation of succeeding to the post and reputation of the Duke 
of Mercocur ; but kjing siege to Buda after Festh had been 
taken by the Christians, the Turks, who on their side had at 
length won Alba-Eegalis,* hastened thither with such nu- 
merous forces, that they forced them to raise the siege, and 
the Duke of Nevers retreated very much wounded. An 
action of George Baste, the Imperial general, has been very 
much and very deservedly applauded. The rebels ih Battori’s 
party having seized Bistrith, Baste retook this place by a 
capitulation, which was violated during his absence by some 
German soldiers. As soon as ho was apprised of it on his 
return, he hanged up all those soldiers, and out of his own 
money satisfied the inhabitants for the damage they had re- 
ceived. The rebels were so greatly affected with the gene- 
rosity of this action, that they all submitted to the Emperor, 
and demanded no other security than the general* s word. 

FraiifoiB de Selles, coadjutor and bishop elect of Geneva. The Turks 
imagined that the affairs of the Christians did not prosper but wherever 
this prince was.” After the eulogium of his family, the historian passes 
to that of his virtues: ** He was one of the most temperate men in the 
world as to diet, so as only to eat when obliged through necessity, and 
he drank almost nothing but water; he was no less abstemious in other 
temporal eifioymentBi humble in the possession of all those high honoun 
and great favours Heaven had heaped upon him, and never abusing any 
of them; he was equally accessible to rich and poor; moderate in his 
recreations; he had a groat contempt for idle assembUes: so that what 
time remained for amusement he employed in reading useftil books. 
He had an exact skill in practical mathematics; he was also eloquent, 
and would gracefully deliver his elegant sentiments not only in French, 
but likewise in the German, Italian, and Spanish tongues, in which he 
was more than moderately skilled; and yet he never emplcwed his 
elocution but to enforce things that were useful, praiseworthy, and 
virtuous.” The description which this writer afterwards gives, with 
regard to his performing the duties of religion and those of his station, 
his piety, his prudence, and his other virtues, forms altogether a picture 
which may serve for a model to the great of our times, if we except 
an immoderate ambition and mistaken zeal for rdigion, which made him 
undertake a conspiracy against his sovereign. (Matthieu, ibid. 456, 
speaks of him in the same manner.) 

* Or Albe-Boyal^, as it is before named; it is now called Stuhlweis- 
senbuig.— Ed. 
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Troubles at Metz—Heniy goes tliither and banishcB the Soboles— Other 
affairs transacted in this journey — Memorial against the Cardinal 
d'Ossat — Examination of the sentiments and conduct of the cardinal 
— Affairs of the Low Countries — ^Intrigues of the Duke of Bouillon, 
and new seditions of the Calvinists — Death of the Queen of England 
— ^Accession of James I. — Heniy^s return— Ilis conversation vrith 
Bosny upon the death of Elizabeth — Kesolves to send Kosny ambas- 
sador to London — Deliberations in the council, and intrigues in the 
court upon this embassy -Indisposition of the king — Public and 
private instructions given to Kosny — His departure with a numerous 
retinue — Character of young Servin — Kosny embarks at Calais — ^In- 
sulted by the Vice-Admiral of England — IIis reception at Dover, 
Canterbury, — He is received into London with the highest 
honours— His severity in the affair of Combaut — State of the po- 
litical affairs of Great Britain— Character of the English— Of King 
James — Of the queen, &c. — Several factions in the English court — 
Bosny’s conferences with the English councillors — With the deputies 
of the States-General — With the Resident from Venice, &c. — He 
obtains his first audience — His concern at not being permitted to 
appear in mourning. 

The city of Metz had been for some timo shaken with 
those intestine divisions which broke out in the beginning of 
this year. The Duke of Epemon, who was governor of it, 
and of the whole country of Messin, bad placed Sobole* and 
his brother as bis lieutenants there, who made such an ill 
use of their authority, that they were soon hated by the 
whole body of the citizens. This hatred was strengthened 
by the difference of their religions, and there was such a 
general outcry amongst the citizens and country people 
a^nst the lieutenants, that D’Epemon was obliged to go 
himself to Metz, to hoar the complaints of both parties, and 

* Kaymond de Comminges, lord of Sobole, and his brother, gentle- 
men of Gascony. 
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endeavour to reconcile them to each other. Sobole com- 
plained that the city refused to furnish the troops with mo- 
visions ; and the city, in their turn, threw the whole blame 
upon Sobole. Some disputes had also risen concerning a 
certain Proven 9 al prisoner at Vitry, which, through rancour 
and desire of reyencc, occasioned several other matters leu 
considerable ; and these heats had already proceeded so far 
as to make a revolt apprehended. 

The Duke of Epemon was soon convinced that the two 
Soboles"'’ had not justice on their side, at least with regard to 
the first complaint — which was, indeed, the chief, and bv.them 
made the occasion of a quarrel, with no other view than to 
afford them a pretence for opening the magazines of the 
citadel, which was never permitted but in case of a war or a 
siege, and thus to make themselves masters of them. D'Eper- 
non woidd have been glad to have pacified matters, without 
being obliged to deprive his two creatures of their posts ; for 
he well know that ^is was an exertion of authority which he 
would have some difiiculiy to support himself in, the two 
brothers being at the head of a party strong enough to op- 
pose the governor as well as the citizens. 

Things were in this state when the king received advice of 
what was doing at Metz : ho sent mo notice that he would 
come to the Arsenal to confer with me, and desired that 1 
would have a supper prepared for him and six other persons 
whom ho should Dring with him. Whon he came, he made 
me follow him alone into the great storehouses of artillery 
and arms, and hepnning, as usual, to talk about the situation 
of afiairs within the kingdom, with respect to the malcontents, 
he told me the news he had just received from Metz. Henry, 
without any hesitation, resolved upon taking a journey thither 
upon his reflecting that if Metz, a city so very lately dis- 
membered from the empire, should unfortunately happen, in 
the present conjuncture, to separate itself from E^ce, it 
woidd be a difficult matter to recover it. Several other 
political motives made this journey absolutely necessary, be- 
sides that of taking from the Duke of Epemon a citadel 

* Sobole accuBed the inhabitants of Metz of holding intelligence 
with the Count of Mansfeld, in order to surrender the place to the 
King of Spain. This accusation appeared to be fidse. (Vie du IHic 
d'E^mon, p. 217.) 
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‘which he might make use of to very bad purposes, and a 
considerable extent of country wherein, under the reign of 
Henry III., he had behaved more like a sovereign prince than 
a governor ; and, upon a supposition that the king should one 
day carry his great designs into execution, there would be a 
necessity for having in this country, so important by its 
situation, a governor from whom he could premise himself 
more assistance tlian ho could expect from Jl’Epemon. It 
was probable, at least, that some favourable opportunity would 
offer to join Lorraine to France, and in that case it imported 
his majesty highly to go himself in person, and procure a 
perfect knowledge of this State, and give the government of 
that province, which was upon its coufines, to a man on whom 
he could depend. This journey, likewise, would be of use to 
him, affording him an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with some of the princes of Germany, and of sounding their 
inclinations with respect to the house of Austria, to know if 
he might expect any assistance from them in an advantageous 
conjuncture, and even to attach them to himself, by reconcil- 
ing them to each other, for he was not ignorant that many 
differences subsisted amongst them. 

It was agreed between us that his majesty should set out 
without loss of time, to the end that, by appearing at Metz 
with his whole court (for it was resolved that tho queen 
should accompany him) at a time when tho two factions, not 
having yet proceeded so far in their insolence as to embrace 
a party contrary to the king, both the one and the other 
should think of nothing but of justifying their conduct, and 
submitting to his determination. The king would not even 
stay till the dresses of his guards (for about this time they 
were to be all new clothed) were ready ; but, leaving me at 
Paris to correspond with him, ordered only Villeroy, amongst 
his secretaries of state, to attend him, and left Paris the latter 
end of February, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, 
which made the roads very bad for the ladies to travel, and 
took his route by La Fert^-sur-JouaiTe, Dorman-sur-Mame, 
Bpemav, Chfilons - sur - Marne, and Clermont; the court 
stopped at Verdun, and four or five days after arrived at 
Mrtz by Fresne-en-Verdunois. 

Henry's arrival put an end to all disputes, and nothing was 
talked of but submission and obedience, not but Bobole, who 
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was sensible this affair would be terminated by liis expulsion, 
bad ambition and resolution enough to maintain himself in 
the citadel in spite of his majesty, and disclosed his thoughts 
to his particular friends; but the most prudent amongst 
them represented to him that if ho engaged in such a design 
he would be irretrievably ruined ; so that, submitting to the 
arret for his banishment, ho gave up the citadel without 
making any conditions, and quitted Metz and the whole 
country of Messin. The king appointed Montignv* to bo 
lus lieutenant in this province, in the room of SoDole, and 
D’Arquien his brother to act as lieutenant for the governor 
in the city and castle of Metz. Montigny, for this new post, 
quitted his govcniment of Paris, the salary of which, how- 
ever, he received this year. It was thought that D’Epemon 
was far from being satisfied with all these changes, as may be 
easily imagined, the two lieutenants being under no obliga- 
tion to 1dm for their preferment ; but he could have nothing 
to say, he himself, through necessity, being the first to re- 
quire the banishment of the two Soboles, so that everything 
seemed to be done with his consent. 

1 have taken the whole of this detail from the letters his 
majesty honoured me with during his stay at Metz, in which 
he informed me succinctly of ml the incidents, but dwelt 
longer upon the manner in which he was received at Metz, 
and upon the city itself, which, he said, was three times larger 
than Orleans, and finely situated, but that the castle was not 
worth anything ; he likewise told me that he wished for my 
presence in that country, that he might send me to visit the 
frontier, and that before six days he should put everything in 
such good order as to be able to leave Metz. In effect, the 
king accomplished it in much less time, and was only detuned 
there by on indisposition that obliged him to take some 

* Francis de la Orange, lord of Montigny, Sery, &c., was chief 
steward of the household to Henry III., governor of Berry, Blois, &e., 
knight of the order of the Holy Ghost, campmaster-general of the 
light-honot governor of Paris, afterwards of Metz, the Fays Mesdn, 
Tool, and Verdun, and, lastly. Marshal of France: he died in 1617. 
His brother was Antony, lord of Arqulcn, commandant of the citadel 
of Metz, governor of Calais, Sancerre, Ac. He is miscalled by eome 
John-James d’Axquien; and D'Arcy by Father Daniel Jbhn-JTaiiiaa 
d’Aiquien was nephew of Marshal de Montigny. 
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medicines, after which he found himself quite well, although 
it was followed by a fit of the ague, which he thought was 
occasioned by a cold. The Duchess of Bar, sister to his 
ma^ty, came to Metz on the 16 ih of March, and the Duke 
of Deui-Ponts, with his wife and children, arrived three days 
afterwards. The remainder of the time his majesty stayed 
in this province was employed in concluding a marriage be- 
tween Mademoiselle de Bohan and the young Duke of Deux- 
Ponts ;* in composing a difference between the Cardinal of 
Lorraine and the Prince of Braudenburgt concerning the 
bishopric of Strasburg, which was accomplished by dividing 
the revenue of this bishopric equally between them, without 
having any regard to their titles and pretensions ; in restor- 
ing tranquillity to that city, and in being serviceable to all 
the princes who required his interposition in any of their 
affairs. The name of Henry became so revered in this coun- 
try, that several sovereign princes of Germany took a resolu- 
tion to go thither and pay their respects to him, to offer him 
their service, and demand his protection; wliich, however, 
they could only do afterwards, and by ambassadors, the ne- 
cessary preparations for their equipages taking up a loiter 
time than his majesty had determined to stay at Metz. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Deux-Ponts, the Marquis 
of Brandenburg and Pomerania, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and three or four others whose dominions lay nearest the 
Bhine, were the only persons who went thither. 

The Jesuits, who over since their banishment had been 
using their utmost endeavours to procure their re-establish- 
ment in Prance, appeared no less solicitous to make their 
court to the king ; for this purpose, they made use of the 
good offices of the fathers of their order at Verdun, J sup- 

* John II., duke of Deux-PontB, of a branch of the house of Bavaria, 
married Catherine, the daughter of Henry, duke of Rohan. 

f John Manderscheidt, Catholic bishop of Strasburg, dying in 
1594, Cardinal Charles of Lonaine obtained tliis bishopric of the pope; 
and the Protestants, on their part, got John-Goorge, brother of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, elected; whence a war arose, which continued 
tiU this year. (See the historians, Bassompi^rre’s Memoirs, vol. i.; 
La Chron. Sept, &c.) 

% The Fathers I^tins Armand, provincial ChtteiUer, Brossard, and 
La Tour, introduced by La Varenne, come on Wednesday in Passion- 
week to throw themselves at the kii^s and to implm his fltvoor 
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ported by La Varenne, who declared himself their protec- 
tor, that they might one day become his, and repay his zeal 
by the advancement of his children, for whom he already 
thirsted after the most eminent dignities in the Church. 
D’Ossat, though not in France, laboured with equal ardour 
and success in their favour. The ambitious desire of being 
arbitrator of the aifairs of Europe had often made this man 
undertake to treat of matters quite foreign to his commission: 
the obstacles ho raised at Borne to the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Catherine, the king’s sister, is one proof of it, and his 
solicitations for the Jesuits another ; for the ro-esiablish- 
ment of this society was regarded by him, Villeroy, Jeonnin, 
and other creatures of the Boman court in France, to be the 
most essential part of that system of politics, which they 
endeavoured to have preferred there to that pursued by the 
council. 

D’Ossat, by printing his letters, which prove the truth of 
my assertions concerning him, seems not to be solicitous 
about concealing his true sentiments from the public ; but, 
if he is inexcusable for having almost always observed a con- 
duct quite opposite to that which the gratitude he owed to 
his prince and benefactor ought to have suggested to him, 
he aeserves still greater reproaches for having endeavoured, 
both in his discourse and in his writings, to give a bad 
impression of the king and his ministers. When removed 
from the centre of business, all the informations he could 
obtain must be through the means of wretches, to whom a 
man of sense and judgment ought to be cautious of giving 
credit. It is not difficult to perceive that this passage tends 
partly to justify myself against the censures of D’Ossat^ he 


for their readmission into France. Henry IV. would not sufl^ the 
TOO vincial, who spoke for the whole order, to address him kneeling. 
When he had done, the king answered them, that for his part he was 
not an ill-wisher to the Jesuits: bo required them to give him, in 
writing, what th^ had been saying to him, and kept them the whole 
day with him. They returned on Easter Monday, and the king pro* 
mised to recal them, and even ordered the father provincial to come to 
him at Paris, and bring Father Cotton with him. 1 will have you 
with me,” added he, “ for 1 think you useful to the public, and to my 
kingdom.” He dismissed them, after having embraced them all four. 
(Be Thou, book czzix. ; Chron. Sept, anno 1603; MSS. Bihlioth. 
Bsyals, vol. 9129, &o. ; P. Matthieu, vol. ii. book ill. p. 566.) 
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having about thiB time written a letter to Villeroy, in which 
he did not Bcruple to attribute Marshal Biron's rebellion, 
and the discontent of the other French lords, to the veiy 
little satisfaction they received from Henry, and the oppres- 
sion the people groaned under through the tyranny of his 
councillors : and that he might not do things by halves, this 
able man, who valued himself upon his nice discernment in 
affairs of state, presumed, by desiring Villeroy to show his 
letter to the king, to advise his majesty to remit his confi- 
dence and his authority into other hands. Possibly, if this 
proceeding of D’Ossat were thoroughly examined, it would 
oe found to have more artifice than mistake in it ; for it is 
not likely that a man, who received such exact information 
from Villeroy of everything that happened, could be ignorant 
that what he represented as a general conspiracy of all the 
States in the kingdom, was, in reality, only a faction, com- 
posed of a few persons, whose heads were turned by ambition, 
and the licentiousness of the late times ; and that all the rest 
of the French nobility placed their glory and their happiness 
in their firm attachment to their prince ; that the clergy, on 
their side, praised him no less, and, in effect, had no less 
reason to praise him, having but lately received a very consi- 
derable gratuity from him ; and lastly, that the people, be- 
sides the suppression of the penny in the shilling, had been 
further relieved by his majesty by an abatement of two mil- 
lions in the land-tax. 

I was not unacquainted with any of D’Ossat's malicious 
proceedings, nor of his personal complaints against me, for 
not paying his pension exactly. Villeroy undertook to 
recommend the speedy payment of it to me, and acquitted 
himself of this commission, by exalting, as usual, the great 
abilities and services of the cardinal. Some days afterwards, 
1 was accosted by a banker, who made me a proposal to dis- 
charge certain pensions, given by hjs majesty to persons at 
Borne ; amons others, D'Ossat’s, which he did with the same 
unpolite freedom that the cabal of my enemies affected to use 
with me. There are some offices in themselves of such 
dignity, as to draw respect and consideration upon the per- 
sons who possess them. I was not sorry that the hanker was 
made sensible of this truth, and 1 sent him away coldly 
enough. D’Ossat found himself obliged to write to me four 
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montliB afterwards, and I received Lis letter at the same 
time that one was brought me from ray brother, who was 
ambassador at the court of Borne. D’Ossat expressed him- 
self in BO insolent a manner in this letter, that it certainly 
deserved no better answer than 1 had given the banker. 
However, being of opinion that I ought not to regard it, I 
was going to make out a draft for his' {payment, when I 
received an incontestable proof of the injurious language he 
publicly used against me : that instant, I confess, I withdrew 
the warrant, which was a very exact one, and substituted 
another in its room of a more doubtful payment, and from 
that time resolved to expedite no more, but by the king’s 
express command. 1 wrote to Yilleroy at Metz, and ac- 
quainted him with this resolution, and in the postscript of 
my letter gave him a detail of the speeches and letters of 
D’Oasat in which 1 was concerned, and in the height of my 
just indignation I called the corral both unj^teful and 
imprudent, epithets which, if what I heard of him was true, 
he deserved ; if false, 1 gave Yilleroy to understand that I 
would pay a proper regard to his interposition in favour of 
B’Ossat. He was still more alarmed oy my threat to ac- 
quaint the king with the insolence of his agent, and conjured 
mo to be pacified : 1 consented, and all the revenge 1 took 
upon D’Osaat was to render his intrigues at Borne ineffec- 
tual: those in favour of the Jesuits were continued only 
during this year, for the society returned to France in the 
following year. 

1 shaU resume this subject in the pr^er place, and shall 
have occasion once more to introduce iJ’Ossat^ on account 
of a memorial which was addressed to me from !l^me against 
him. At present, what remains to be said of him regards the 
coodjutorsmp of Baieux, and the abbey of Coulon, if the affair 
were woith a long detail ; but as it is not, I shaltecontent 
myself with only informing the reader that D’Ossat procured 
hunself to be made coadjutor of Baieux, and treated with the 
Maintenons for his abbey of Coulon, by an agreement not 
ve^ advantageous for them. TTia majesty gave me this 
abbey, idter p^orming the px)miBe he made to the Mainte- 
nons that they should lose nothing by it, and they obtained 
an equivfdent upon the Bishopric of Evreux. Yilleroy 
earnestly solicited his majesty for D’Ossat, and endeavoured 

TOL. n. T 
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to engage my interest for his friend. Maintenon, on the 
contra^, was highly dissatisfied that this favour was granted 
him. 

During the king's absence, the pope’s nuncio made another 
complaint to me on the journey nis maje^ had just under- 
taken. The reason of his holiness’s meddling on this occasion 
was, that Spain, Savoy, and their partisans, uniting to the 
ideas they had conceived respecting the motives of this jour- 
ney, those which they ent^omed of the armaments and 
treasures of the king, which report had greatly exaggerated, 
they had inspired the holy father also with their apprehen- 
eions. Henry, whom I informed of the nuncio’s fears, ordered 
me to remove them, without troubling myself about unde- 
ceiving either Spain or Savoy. 

His majesty and 1 treated, by letter, of many different affairs, 
and amongst others of those of Flanders, it was computed 
that, by the last of Februair this year, the Spaniards had lost 
eighteen thousand men, and fired above two hundred and fifty 
thousand volleys of cannon before Ostend ; nevertheless the 
siege was but very little advanced, and in the month of April, 
the besiegers aiUempting to m^e a general assault were 
repulsed with great loss. From this, the archduke was con- 
vinced that, notwithstanding all his efforts, it would be time 
only, and a total want of men and ammunition of every kind, 
that would deliver the place into his power. FTassau, on his 
side, {ffter the reduction of Grave, laid siege to Ehmbcnrg, 
and from thence went to invest Bois-le-Duc, not considering 
that this enterprise exceeded his strenrth, it being impos- 
sible, as I have already observed, to take Bois-le-Duc with so 
small a number of troops as he had. Accordingly he was on 
the point of losing botn his army and his reputation there ; 
but, in revenge, he had the satisfisction of driving the 
Spaniafljls out of the castle of Tactendonck, where they were, 
in a manner, already masters. The gamson of this place, too 
weak to resist them, and no longer thinking of anylming but 
retreating, had abandoned the city and tbo castle to their 
discretion, when they were joined bv some Dutch troops, 
who passed by that place in their march to the army of Frmce 
Maurice ; and all together attacked the Spaniards, and ^'dis- 
lo<^ed them from the castle. 

H may be easily imagined that the United BrovinoeB 
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could not carry on this war without being at a groat expeiuie 
both of men and money, to which it was abs^utely neces- 
eaiy that Franco Bhould continue to contribute. The siege 
of Ostend alono had cost them one hundred thousand volleys 
of cannon, and seven thousand men. His majesty, for the 
interest of both Powers, kept Buzenval* in those pro- 
vinces, who was then upon the point of returning to France. 
The agent sent by the States to the king was named 
Aersens ;t this agent representod to me that his countrymen 
would be soon in no condition to keep the field, unless his 
majesty would permit them to recruit the French companies 
that were in their service with Frenchmen. The king sent 
me an answer from Chalons-sur-Mame to this request, which 
1 had communicated to him, and told me that he consented 
to it, but, to avoid an open rupture with Spain, upon these 
conditions, that it should be Aersens himself who should 
raise the recruits, and not the officers, who would do it too 
publicly, they having already acted in such a manner as to draw 
upon him some reproaches from the King of Spain ; that the 
recruits should be raised with the utmost expedition and the 
utmost secrecy ; and that the soldiers who listed, the number 
of which he desired to know, should file off without any 
noise to the place where they were to embark, marching six 
in a company at most, with no other arms than their swords, 
and no more money than was necessary to defiray their 
expenses till they got there ; that they should take shipping 
rather at Dieppe than Calais, this last city being too much 
crowded with foreigners ; and that notice should be sent to 
Chastes, who was governor of it, and Yico- Admiral de Vic, 
whose concurrence was necessary to the design, and for 

* Paul Ohoart de Buzenval. 

t Francis Aersens, resident and afterwards ambaiiiiiii1ij|fl(im the 
States of Holland at the court of France. The memoirs oOhat time 
represent him as a man of a subtle, artful, and even dangerous turn of 
mind. Cardinal de Blohelien speaks of him, Ozenstiem, Chancellor of 
Sw^ep, and Ouiscardt, Chancellor of Montferat, as the only three 
politicians he hod ever known in Europe. '*lt was the received 
opinion of that time,” says Amelot do la Houssayo, ** that Henry lY. 
had on amour with ASrsens* wife, and that the husband was content 
with it, by reason of the profit he reaped firom it; this amour laid the 
foundation of his fortune. He left 100,000 Uvres a year to his son, who 
was called Van fioounerdyk.” 

T 2 
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whom he sent me a letter without a seal. Some alterations, 
however, were made in these orders ; Aersons could not levy 
the men alone ; and it being my opinion that 1 ought not to 
meddle in it, the officers raised the recruits, but did it with 
all possible secrecy. His majesty thought it would not bo 
amiss to send the garrison he had forced to leave Metz to 
Handers ; and, for fear that they should enlist with the arch- 
duke, cast his eyes upon my cousin Bethune to conduct 
them. As to the pension for which Aersens strongly impor- 
tuned me, the king deferred taking a resolution about it till 
his return. 

During his majesty’s stay at Metz, the Duke of Bouillon 
brought nis affair likewise upon the carpet. Ho had retired 
to Germany, to the Elector ralatine, to whom he was allied 
by the electress. He prevailed upon the elector to under- 
take his justification to Henry,* or to deceive him again by 
a letter, which his majesty sent me immediately, to have my 
opinion of it. The purport of this letter, in which the 
Elector Palatine very unseasonably affected to treat with the 
King of Eranee as with an egual, was to represent to him the 
great affliction it gave the Duke of Bouillon to have his 
fidelity suspected by the king, and to assure him that he 
himself was convinced of his innocence, by proofs which he 
thought unanswerable. The king had sent for Bouillon to 
oome to him and clear up his conduct, and afterwords gave 
him notice La Tremouille that he should at least stop at 
Sedan ; but Bouillon bad done neither the one nor the other ; 
the Palatine, therefore, to excuse the duke, alleged, that, with 
regard to the first complaint, the quality ot his accusers 
made it imprudent for the duke to go and abandon himself 
to them ; and to the second he said, that the gentleman who 
had bro^ht his majesty’s letter had found Bouillon at 
GenevaP^om whence he had a sincere intention to go and 
wait for his majesty at Sedan : but that, thinking it ueces- 
Boiy to take his route through Germany, that he might avoid 
the countries in dependance upon Spam and Lorraine, and 
also pay his respects to the mector, and the electress his 
kinswoman, whom he had not yet seen, it was owing to this 
tedious journey that he had missed the opportunity of receiv- 

* History of Henry Duke of Bouillon, book v. 
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ing his majesty at Sedan. The letter concluded with repeated 
assurances of the duke’s attachment to his majesty, for the 
sincerity of which the elector brought as a proof the con- 
nexion there was between them. 

Henry answered the elector’s letter with more politeness 
than he had reason to expect, and promised, as he had always 
done, to restore the Duke of Bouillon to his friendship ai\d 
esteem, but upon conditions which Bouillon knew himself to 
be too guilty to accept. In effect, at the very time that he 
was making these new protestations, his majesty received 
while at Metz advice from Heidelberg, which he communi- 
cated to me, that a man named Du Plessis-Bellay, brother to 
the governor of the young Chatillon, had been sent by the 
Duke of Tremouille to the Duke of Bouillon with despatches, 
in which his majesty was nearly concerned ; that this courier, 
who was to set out from Longiumeau, had orders to pass 
through Sedan without making himself known, not even to 
Du Maurier ; and at his return he was again to pass through 
Sedan, and afterwards Paris, with the answer to Tremouille* s 
despatches, whom he was to meet at Comblat. His majesty 
would not have entered into so circumstantial an account of 
this affair, but that he wished (which however was not prac- 
ticable) that I in concert with Eapin could arrest this 
courier, not before his arrival at Paris, but in the road from 
Paris to Thouars, after he should have received letters in 
that city, which would fully discover the nature of his com- 
mission. 

His majesty had certainly no occasion for further proofs 
of the Duke of Bouillon’s guilt. I may venture to affirm, 
without any danger of judging too rashly, that the sub- 
mission w'hich appeared in that step he had lately preyadled 
upon the elector to make in his favour, was only dissembled 
with a view to two things ; the first was to inspire^the king 
with a security in regard to his person, and the second to 
continue to draw from him those sums which for a long time 
lie had regularly received for the support of his fortrosses. 
This demand he renewed by Saint-Germain, with whom 
Henry was highly displeased. His majesty recommended it 
earnestly to me, to pay no regard to the solicitations that 
were m^e me from Bouillon, but at the same time to give 
him no reason to suspect that 1 had any knowledge of what 
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he had jlist related to me. These orders were indeed unne- 
cessary, after the discoTeries I had lately made of the new 
^scontents which BouiUon and Tremouille had excited in the 
provinces amongst the Protestants, and from the result of 
the conversation I had with Henry at the Arsenal, before his 
departure for Metz, of which I have only nfentioned what 
TWted to this journey. 

To proceed : after having long considered the cast of the 
cabal, which struck a mortal blow to the heart of Henry, I 
found means at last to set him at rest, by showing him, 
that, however formidable might be its present appearance, it 
would, after some ineffectual s^^ruggles, fall to nothing. 
Whatever notions may be formed of the levity and incon- 
siderateness of those whom we are pleased to term the vulgar, 
I have always found, that, though they may fix upon some 
particular aims, and follow them not only with rashness but 
rapture, yet those aims are always to a certain degree 
general, and directed to some common interest ; but that 
any private ends, sudi as proceed from the anger or wishes 
of a particular man, or of a small number, are never long or 
much regarded. I will venture to say further, that of 
general interests the voice of the people will give the most 
certain judgment. Allowing this principle, I considered 
the seditious party, as terrible only on account of the mis- 
chievous influence that it might have in the provinces, by 
misrepresentations of the king and government; and the 
dread that might be raised of oppression and slavery. And 
as those influences and those terrors would be made every 
day less by effects of a contrary kind, and had never infected 
the principal governments or great cities, the court could 
never see itself opposed but bv a paltry rabble and a few 
petty fortresses, unable to stand a lortnight against a royal 
army. 

The king was at Metz when he heard the first news of the 
sickness of Queen Elizabeth, which was sent him by the 
Count de Beaumont,* our ambassador at London. His ma- 
jesty thereupon resolved to hasten his departure from Metz. 
At his sister’s request, he went from thence to Nancy, 
where she had caused a magnificent ballot or interlude to be 

* Christopher de Harlay, governor of Ozieans, who died in ISIS. 
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prepared for his entertaizHnent. He rcmaii^d t]|ere for 
some days in great anxiety about the next advices, which he 
expected to receive concerning the health of the Queen of 
E^^d. The death* of this great queen, which he heard of 
soon after, was an irreparable loss to Europe, and Henry in 
particular, who could not hope to iind in the successor of 
Elizabeth the same favourable disposition to all his desims 
which were entertained by this princess, the irreconcilewle 
enemy of his irreconcileable enemies, and a second self.** 
Such were the terms which he made use of in a letter he 
wrote to mo on this event, which was almost wholly filled 


* Elizabeth died the 4th of April, N.S., in the seventieth year of her 
age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. The public report, and the commoa 
opinion of the historians at that time, were, that her death was occa- 
sioned by a secret grief and melancholy which she could not conquer; 
the occasion of which was attributed to her remorse and self-reproach 
fbr being the cause of the Earl of Essex’s death, for whom, among all 
bar favourites, she had shown the greatest affection. This is the 
opinion of Matthieu (tom. ii. Uv. iii. p. 570). Thuanus, and some 
others, say nothing of this supposed grief, but, on the contrary, say 
that, like Augustus, she died without grief or fear, and only through 
the mere decay of nature. Her hatred against our religrion, and her 
cruelty in putting her first couain, Queen Mary, to death, have tar- 
niobed the lustre of her reign;* nevertheless, 1 acquiesce in the eulogy 
bestowed upon her by Thuanus, who concludes his enumeration of her 
great abilities by saying she had those of a king, not merely as such, 
but of a very great king. She spoke Latin, Greek, French, Italian, 
and Spanish; she was also well versed in the mathematics, history, 
roUtics, &c. Besides particular histories of her life, see Thuanus, 
Fhreflxc, Journal de Henri IV., La Septennaire, an. 1603, Memoires 
d*Etat de Yilleroy (tom. iii. p. 209), and other French historians. [For 
a particular and most interesting account of the illness and deam of 
Bfiaabeth, see Sir Bobert Carey’s Memoirs, p. 116 et seq.; and for 
some coigectuies on the cause of tiie queen’s melancholy see Birch’s 
ISiegotiationB, p. 206.] 

* Who but a Boman Catholic, and one the most bigoted, could have 
the boldneM to assert that the lustre of Elizabeth’s reign was tarnished 
by her having embraced and protected throughout her dominions the 
pare and mild dootrines of Protestantism, rather than the errors and 
absurdiries of the Bomish Church? As to the laws, as Dr. Birch juatly 
observes, ** which she enacted and executed against the Catholics, they 
were not at all intended against their profession as a scheme of super- 
stition, but were a necessary security to her person and government, 
which had been proscribed by the pope, and attacked both privately 

and pnhlioly 1^ hu bigoted followers.” 
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praises of this great queen, and expressions of 
sorrow for her loss. 

His majesty, who was immediately sensible how greatly 
this event might influence the political aflairs of Europe, 
determined to send me in quality of ambassador oxtraor- 
dinaiy to King James. He informed me of this his inten- 
tion in the letter above mentioned ; and fearing, perhaps, 
that 1 should oppose it, as 1 had formerly done, endeavoured 
to prevail upon me to accept this commission by the strongest 
motives, and such ns he knew were most likely to make an 
impression on me. I was the only person Henry could think 
of for this purpose (I repeat his vords), and that because I 
was the only man in Franco who had any knowledge of the 
affairs that were to be negotiated in this embassy. My 
religion, probably, had already disposed the new king in my 
favour, and would gain me free access to him. 1 dare not 
mention what his majesty further said, in regard to that re- 
putation of honour and fidelity which, ho said, I had acquired 
among foreigners. Henry soon followed his letter; from 
Nancy ho returned through Toul, Yitry, Eheims, Villers- 
Cotterets, and St Giermain-en-Laye, to Fontainebleau, which 
completed a tour of almost two months. 

1 nad received a second letter soon after the first, in which 
his mmesty ordered me to meet him fifteen or twenty leagues 
from Paris. A report was current, that, immediately upon 
the death of Elizabeth, the Spaniards began to use their 
utmost efforts to gain the new king ; we shall afterwards see 
that this report was but too woU grounded. Henry had a 
thousand things to say to me on this head, which made him 
extremely desirous of an opportunity to converse freely with 
me about it. 1 joined him at the house of Montglat, where 
he had scarce any attendants with him, at which he expressed 
great satisfaction. He embraced me closely three times, said 
a few words publicly to me on the success of his journey, and 
inquired more particularly of me about his buildings"^ at St. 
Germain and ’Paris. Materials were then collecting for 
building his grand gallery at the Louvre, for the Arsenal, 
and for other works, of which 1 had the inspection and 

* Henry IV. built the new castle of St. Qermain, extended its 
gardens to the banka of the Seine, and formed its beautiful terraoea. 
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conduct, and which had been partly the subjects of thoiie 
letters I had received from him ; therein he had also directed 
me to proceed in the execution of what had bden prmeoted in 
regard to the apartment of the Louvre, called ** The Hall 
of Antiquities.** 

After 1 had, in a concise, but satisfactory manner, replied 
to all these articles, the king took me by the hand and led 
me into the garden, at the door of which he ordered some of 
his guards to be placed. The embassy to England was the 
sole subject of our conversation. His majesty had at first 
imparted to his court his resolution to send this embassy, 
but without naming the person whom he had fixed upon to 
execute it. The knowledge of this alone had excited son^ 
murmurs among the partisans of the pope and Spain ; and it 
was said that Henry sought aUies only among princes who 
were of a different religion from his own. But when his 
majesty, notwithstanding, declared publicly his intention to 
invest me with this em^o^ent, their disgust then showed 
itself without restraint. This whole cabal, which 1 had good 
reason to think was made up of my most inveterate enemies, 
boldly represented to his majesty, that to send a Huguenot 
to treat concerning the interest of the kingdom, with a 
prince of the same religion, would be highly dangerous to the 
State ; and more especially so, were he entrusted with a full 
power. Finding they codd not prevail upon his majesty to 
revoke my nomination, they contented themselvee with 
getting my commission confined only to condolences upon 
the death of thelato queen, and compliments on the accession 
of the new king ; or, at most, to an inspection into the state 
of affairs in England ; but without any power to act, or even 
to confer on the principal occasion of my journey. 

Henry, at the same time that he imormed me of these 
secret practices in his court, of which I was till then igno- 
rant, repeated to me his assurances, that he had not been 
influenced by them to alter his designs, either with respect 
to the embassy, his choice of me, or of the particular point 
which he had at first in view : and he further confirmed this 
his resolution by judiciously observing that an embassy 
whose commission should be confined merely to ceremony 
would be useless and vain ; and that, if there were any hopes 
of ever seeing the new King of Euglwd pursue the maxims 
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of Elizabetili in regard ,to the political engagements of that 
princeas, it would, doubtless, depend chiefly on the manner 
m which he should be at first prejudiced against the house of 
Austria, and in favour of the alliance with Prance and its 
ancient partisans : but he confessed to me that this point 
appearedf to him, in all respects, so extremely difficult, that 
unless it were managed with the utmost dexterity, both in 
the council of Prance and at the English court, it would, 
perhaps, be better not to think of it at all. He further said, 
that it would first be necessary so to impose on the enemies 
which 1 had in the court and council, that they might suspect 
nothing in my commission more than what should be decl^d 
to me in their presence, and even with their consent. His 
majesty, on this occasion, repeated a simile of La Biviere’s, 
which he often used, that the kingdom of Prance may be 
compared to an apothecary’s shop, in which are contained 
not onl^ the most salutary remedies, but also the most sub- 
tile poisons ; and that the king, like an able apothecary, 
ought to turn them both to the best advantage by mixing 
them in the most pre^r manner. In regard to the proposi- 
tions which 1 should make to the English ministers, he said 
I ought to be cautious not to expose the sovereign of the 
principal kingdom in Europe to the shame of having made 
advances which should be neglected or despised, and perhaps 
to a necessity of revenging them : and as to the more seci^ 
TOopositions, which at proper opportunity 1 should make to 
Xing James, he said it would require great judgment and 
dexterity to avoid hastening, by any imprudent step, his en- 
gsgements with Spain, which as yet were p^haps uncertain, 
or, at least, far from being concluded. Mis muesty sup- 
posed that iW. causes of dissatisfaction might be obviated, as 
much as it was possible, by giving me in writing and in open 
council Bucb instructions in regard to my embassy as should 
appear to be only general and merely complimentary, which 
1 might publicly produce in England as well as in France, 
hut which, however, should not prevent my seconding hia 
nu^sty’a man particular intentions whenever a fiivoiuaible 
opportanity might present itself ; provided, neveortheless, that 
I <ud it as of mmlf, and without giving the King of England 
to understand that 1 was authorised therein by the king my 
maater. 
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What hia majesty thus acquainted me with, appeared to 
me of such great consequence that I desired him to grant 
me four days to consider of it before I gare him my^ answer. 
I immediately set out post for Paris, to be at liberi7 to make 
my reflections, and Henry departed from thence for Jully. 1 
ea^y persuaded myself to comply with the king’s desires, 
but I thought it a necessary precaution to have his majesty’s 
more immediate avowal and authority for all those proposi- 
tions which he had enjoined me to make to the King of 
England, as of myself, without which I thought it would be 
risfing too much. To be favourably received and heard by 
King James, it would be proper to begin by gaining bis con- 
fidence, to which my religion gave me the best claim ; but I 
was sensible that by this 1 should be obliged to break 
through those bounds of circumspection which, in Prance, I 
had prescribed to myself, out of a deference to the religion of 
the prince. 1 had no reason to doubt but that, whatever words 
might escape me, which in this respect should appear some- 
what free, would be as industriously reported by the enemies I 
should have in that court as they could have been in Prance ; 
and I had equal cause for being apprehensive that something 
of this kind would be afterwards represented in such a 
manner, as to appear criminal in the eyes of his majesty, who, 
as well as other good princes, had his moments of mistrust 
and ill-humour ; and sometimes one of those moments is suf- 
ficient to ruin a minister, however firmly supported ; a re- 
verse of fortune which it was not impossible out 1 myself 
might experience. 

AH these considerations confirmed me in a resolntion not 
to depart without a writing signed by bis majesty, and known 
only to us two, whereby whatever my conduct might be at 
the court of London, and whatever expressions I might use 
to the King of England, I might be able, if necessary, to 
justify myself, and to show that I bad done nothing but to 
promote the success of our affairs, and that ^ his maiesfy’s 
eapresB orders. Thus I declared myself to Heniy, when at 
the end of four days he came to the Arsenid to receive my 
answer ; though, indeed, I made this declaration no other- 
wise than by saying that I was full of fears, lest any part of 
my conduct on this occasion should draw upon me tha mis- 
fortune of his displeasure. 
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We were at this instant alone. Heniy, after having taken 
a short' turn among the workmen in the grand walk, and 
commended what they were doing, called me to him, and we 
went, as was his custom, to the end of this walk, which ter- 
minates in a kind of balcony, from whence there is a view of 
Paris. My proposal occasioned him a moment's reflection, 
after which ho confessed I was in the right, and in a few 
days he brought me himself the writing I required, and, 
having read it to me, gave it into my hands. It was ex- 
pressed in such terms as rendered it highly probable that 
Henry would never oblige me to make it public. I was per- 
mitted to appear to the King of England and his ministers 
so zealous for the Eeformed religion, as to give them assu- 
rances that I preferred it both to my country and king, to 
whom, on this account, I was not more attached than to tho 
King of England. The propositions which I was to make 
this prince wore also enumcra^^cd ; but I shall omit them here, 
as being already related in the account of my conference with 
Queen Elizabeth, and of Hen^’s grand design. 1 was also 
directed to desire the King of England, in case he should not 
approve of what 1 had to propose to him, not to let it be 
known in France, because 1 was not authorised to make any 
such propositions ; and further (supposing King James ap- 
proved them), 1 should feign to defer communicating to the 
king my master what might be agreed upon between us, till 
I should see whether it would be as favourably received by 
the Northern Powers and the States- General of the United 
Provinces as by his Britannic majesty. 

Such was my secret credential letter, which I then con- 
sidered as a great acquisition, and no doubt the king, on his 
side, thought it as great a compliance ; yet it is certain that 
by this we had neither of us done what was sufficient. It 
was necessary to be prepared for the King of England’s ab- 
solute and entire compliance with all his majesty’s inten- 
tions, and to be able to make the mosl; of an opportunity 
which, perhaps, might never offer again. In a word, to con- 
clude a treaty, I ought to have carried with me a blank signed 
by the king ; but our fear of tho faction we had to combat 
in the council scarcely permitted us to think even of this. 

In ^regard to the general instructions which I have men- 
tioned, the king deferred having them drawn up till he 
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reached Fontainebleau, for which place he set out, attended 
by his whole court ; and in three days his council were to 
follow : but they were countermanded on occasion of a vio- 
lent disorder which seized Henry immediately after his arrival 
at Fontainebleau, which was about the 20th of May :• this 
was BO violent a retention of urine, that his physicians at 
first despaired of his life. The king himself was strongly 
persuaded that liis last hour approached, and being desirous 
to divide the few moments whicn he had yet to live between 
the care of his soul and that of his kingdom, he addressed 
himself with great fervour to God, and then dictated the fol- 
lowing letter, which was immediately despatched to me at 
Paris, where I was making the necessary preparations for 
my voyage, and little expected so melancholy a message : 

“ Mr Feiend, — I find myself so ill, that it seems highly pro- 
bable God will soon dispose of me ; and it being my duty, next 
to the care of ray soul, to make the necessary dispositions to 
secure the succession to my children, that their reign may be 
prosperous, and may promote the happiness of my wife, my 
kingdom, my good and faithful servants, and my dear people, 
whom I love equally with my own children, I desire to confer 
with you on all these matters : come to me, therefore, with 
all diligence, and say nothing of it to any one ; make an ap- 
pearance only of going to the conventicle at Ablon ; and 
having privately ordered post-horses to be in readiness there, 
proceed immediately to this place.” 

The perusal of this letter most sensibly affected me. I set 
out with the greatest preeijntation. When 1 entered the 
king’s chamber, 1 found him in his bed ; the queen was seated 
by him, and held one of his hands between hers ; he held 
out the other to me, and said, “ My good friend, draw near 
and embrace me. I am extremely glad you are come. Is it 
not strange that, two hours after 1 wrote to you, my exces- 

* The king, sajs the Marshal de Bassonipidirc, was seized with a 
retention of urine on the eve of Pentecost, which gave him great pain, 
but he was soon freed ftom it. The physicians being assembled (these 
are the words witlch we find in the Journal de TEtoile), the result of 
their consultations was in these terms : Abstineat k quavis muliere, 
etiam regina; sin minus, periculum est ne ante tres menses elapsos 
vitam cum morte commutet. Henry IV. did not strictly observe what 
was here enjoined him, nor did any bad consequence arise therefirom. 
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sive pains ahould begin to abate ! I hope, by degrees, they 
will entirely leave me, for T have made water three times, the 
last most profusely, and with but little pain.” Then turn- 
ing to the queen, “ This,’* said he, “ of all my servants, is he 
^o best understands, and is most careful of, the interior 
affairs of my kingdom, and had 1 been taken from you, 
would have been best able to serve both you and my 
children ; 1 know, indeed, that his -temper is somewhat aus- 
tere, that he is often rather too plain for such a spirit as 
yours, and that, on this accotmt, many have endeavoured to 
prejudice you and my children against him, that he might be 
removed Irom you ; but if ever thid event should happen, and 
you should employ such and such persons (nammg them 
softly in her ear), and, instead of following the good counsels 
of this man, should bo wholly guided by their opinions, de- 
pend upon it, it will prove destructive to the State, and may, 
perhaps, ruin my chfldren and yourself. I have sent thus 
suddenly for him, that ith him and you I might consult 
upon the means to prevent those evils ; but I thank God 
my precautions will probably not yet be necessary.” 

Couriers were the next day despatched to all pj^s to dissi- 
pate the disagreeable rumours which were already spread 
everywhere. I did not myself return to Paris till I had seen 
the king make water ) he would have it so, and he did it 
twice with such facility that 1 was perfectly satisfied all 
danger was over. Three days after 1 received a letter from 
him, wherein he informed me, that, having been bled in the 
left arm by La Biviere the evening I left him, he had been 
greatly relieved, and having rested well the whole night, 
found himself grow better and better every hour. He 
thanked me for the interest 1 seemed to take in his health, 
and for the advice which, on this occasion, I had been free 
enough to give him — to be more moderate in hunting ; and 
he promised to observe what 1 had said. He was alxeady 
able to be as circumstantial as usual in those details with 


which his letters were commonly filled : he directed me in 
this to send two hundred crowns to each of the persons 
afflicted with the evil, whom his own disorder had prevented 
him from touching, and whom, nevertheless, he would not 
send back. Herein, also, he thanked me for the portraits of 
the new king and queen of England, which 1 had sent him. 
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His majesty’s pbysiciaiis were unanimous on this occasion in 
making him the same representations which 1 had done, in 
regard to the injui^ his hefilth received from the violence of 
his exercise in hunting. He followed their advice, and found 
himself considerably bettor for it: he also received great 
benefit firom the waters of Pogues, which he drank this year 
for some time, during which the young princess his daughter 
was taken so ill that her life was despaired of ; both the king 
and the dauphin his son went frequently to see her. 

Together with this letter from Ins majesty, the contents of 
which I have here related, 1 received another much longer, 
which Villeroy wrote me by his order, upon the affairs of 
England. In this he informed mo that his majesty had sent 
to acquaint the Count of Beaumont with his recovery, that 
he might notify it to the King of England ; also, that 1 was 
expected by his Britannic majesty, who attributed my delay 
to the king’s indisposition, and to the Boron du Tour not 
having notified to the king in form the death of Elizabeth, 
and the accession of James the First * to the crown of Eng- 
land. The Baron du Tour was, for this purpose, sent by 
James to his most Christian majesfy : ho left London on the 
day after this prince’s entry there, and arrived a few days 
after at Fontainebleau, where he acquitted himself of ms 
commission. Villeroy further informed me, that, for these 
reasons, my departure for England being no longer to be de- 
ferred, the king would soon send for me and imorm me of 
the day ; but his majesty changed his intention in this re- 
spect, and came himself to Paris. The heat, which had 
Mgun early this year, was excessive, and rendered the sands 

* On James’s secession to the crown of England, the Marqnis of 
Bosnj wrote tiie following complimentary letter to the Archbi^op of 
Glasgow, at that time his ambassador in France; the original of which 
is in the cabinet of the present Duke of Bully:—** To the Soots Ambas- 
sador: Sir, — ^The interest you have in the prosperity of the affairs of 
the King of Scotland, joined to the desire I nave to do you service, 
have induced me to ifrite to you, tlmt, by the letter which I have just 
received from the Governor of Dieppe, you might be informed of the 
decease of the Queen of England; of tho accession, reception, and oo- 
knowledgment of the King of Scotland to that crown, and that all 
things there are in a state of peace and tranquillity; for which I r^oioe 
with yon, it being highly benefldal to all, and the desire of every good 

man. Sir, your most humble cousin and servant, (Signed) Robnt.” 
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of Fontainebleau insupportable to one but juat recoyering 
from sicknesB. 

Two days after his inajesty’s arrival at Paris, he assembled 
the Chancellor Bellievre, Villeroy, Maisse, and Sillery, on 
the subject of my departure, and that 1 might receive my 
public instructions in their presence. When I entered the 
king^s closet, where this council was held, I told h^s majesty 
that the Count of Soissons was in the chamber without, and 
that it appeared to me necessary that he likewise should be 
introduced, to be a witness of my deputation. Henry re- 
plied that he did not know the count was there, and that, 
from what 1 had just said, he would take occasion to recon- 
cile us to each other : for the Count of Soissons’ resentment 
still subsisted. Accordingly, the count meeting me two days 
after as I entered the pdace, told mo that he had learned 
firomagood source that 1 had rendered him an office which he 
had no reason to expect from me; he thanked me for it, 
assured mo that he would forget the past, and for the future 
would bo my friend : but he did not long continue in these 
sentiments. 

The principal object of these instructions was, throughout, 
a close alliance between Prance and England against Spain, 
notwithstanding all that might be done to prevent it by the 
partisans of that crown in Prance. The principal difference 
between them, and the secret instructions which 1 had re- 
ceived from his majesty, was, that in the former be had not 
concealed the true motives for this alliance. 1 will not 
transcribe them here, as the particulars would be too long 
and circumstantial. The substance of them was briefly as 
follows : to take every opportunity of discoursing upon and 
informing the King of England of all the unjust and violent 
proceedings of Spain, thereby to inspire him with an aversion 
to that Power : to represent the various arts einployed by 
her to embroil Europe ; her new usurpations in Italy ; her 
secret practices in England by means of the Jesuits ; her 
intrigues in Ireland and Scotland, under the sanction of the 
authorily which the pope pretends to have over those king- 
doms ; her designs upon Strasburg, by forcing the Oordinal 
of Lorraine to conse];Lil^o the pope’s givi^ the coai^utorship 
of it to the brother-in4|w of the Catholic king ; Anally, her 
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proceedings to obtain universal monarchy : all which did but 
too evidently appear. 

In consequence of these representations, the King of Eng- 
land must either have concluded a peace with Spain, or have 
entered into an open or secret war against her. In the first 
case, 1 was to convince this prince that a peace would enable 
Spain to get possession of the Low Countries ; after which, 
she would not fail to turn her arms cither against France or 
England ; and most probably against the latter, on account 
of the pope’s long hatred of her. 1 was also to undeceive the 
King of England in regard to the report industriously spread 
by Spain, that she had no intention to get possession of the 
Low Countries, but only to form them into a distinct king- 
dom, such as that of Burgundy had been, to be given to the 
archduke. As a last resource, I was to insist that Spain 
should at least be made to purchase this peace at a high 
price, or should be obliged to the King of France or Eng- 
land for it ; and especially that she should give up Ostend. 
In case an open war should be resolved upon, I was to en- 
deavour to discover the intention of the King of England on 
tliat head, and if possible prevent it, and represent to him 
the necessity of beginning by affording a powerful assistance 
to the States. 

Finally, if a secret war were resolved upon, in which I was 
to use my endeavours to confirm or engage the King of 
England, in this case 1 was to represent to him that pru- 
dence required he should begin by strengthening himself 
upon the throne, securing it to his descendants, and by en- 
gaging Europe in his interests, so that Spain might be one 
day irresistimy attacked ; that tiU this was effected, it would 
be proper only to keep this Power in awe, or engage her in 
a fruitless employment of her forces against Flanders ; that 
in the mean time the conditions of the union might be agreed 
on, and cemented by a double marriage between the chudren 
of the two kings-— which, however, should not bo declared 
till they had begun the execution of their designs. I was, 
moreover, to be particularly careful to regulate and deter- 
mine the nature or the succours which were provisionally to 
be given the States, and to prcHrent the English council m)m 
demanding the three him£^ thousand fivres which that 
crown had lent the United i^vinces, lest they might 

TOL. II. z 
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thereby be induced to throw themselves into the arms of 
Spain : on the contrary, I was to persuade his Britannic 
majesty to be at new expenses equal with his most Christian 
majesty, in favour of these people, and to assist them with 
the same number of ships as Queen Elizabeth had done; 
• also to obtain permission that the four hundred and fifty 
thousand livres which that queen had lent France, might be 
applied, as exigencies should require, in Flanders ; and that 
three hundred thousand livres more might be added to thorn 
by England, that, with the seven hundred and fifty thousand 
livres which Homy obliged himself to join to them, a fund 
might be formed of fifteen hundred thousand livres for the 
present necessities of the States-General. In case I could 
not gain a compliance with these articles, 1 was to endeavour 
to obtain a discharge of the three hundred thousand livres 
which the States owed to Eugland, France engaging to pay 
that sum ; also, to manage this afiair in sucli a manner that 
the King of England might not have the maritime towns of 
Holland delivered to him as securities for these succours; 
and to sound his intentions in regard to those of which he 
was already possessed in Zealand. In pursuance of this 
plan, 1 was to consult with Bamevelt, to act in concert with 
him and the States' Deputies at London, seem attached to 
their interests, entertam them with agreeable hopes, per- 
suade them that their interests were the core of the British 
council, without giving umbrage to that council, and make 
the best advanto^ 1 could of the knowledge they might 
have acquired of the new court and the king. 

These were the principal points in my instructions : there 
were some others, which dia not relate to the same subject, 
or at least not immediately ; such was that in regard to the 
piracies of the English. I was charged to complain, that 
since the treaty of Yervins they had taken from France to 
the amount of a million ; and 1 was to endeavour to get a 
dissolution of the treaty of commerce concluded between 
England and France in 1672, as being disadvantageous to 
France, which by that treaty bad not the same privUeges 
and immunities in England that the English had in France. 
The close union between Elizabeth and Henry had oaused 
all things to be equal on both sides during the reign of that 
queen^ and this treaty was then considered as void, though 
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it had never been formally annulled. My orders were, 
however, to he extremely circumspect on this head, and 
even to suppress it entirely, if I found that by introducing 
it 1 might run any risk of raising a suspicion in the new 
king, irom which Elizabeth hers^ had not been exempt, 
that France only sought to embark England in a war with 
Spain, out of which she would then easily extricate herself. 
If what the Boron Du Tour bad said in France, of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s resolution to succour Ostend, should ap- 
pear to be well grounded, I might then spare myself part of 
these precautions. 

The manner in which I was to treat with the ambassadors 
of the King of Spain and the archdukes ; the attention which 
I was to bestow on the affairs of Ireland and Scotland ; and 
the justification of Beaumont, against whom King James 
had been prejudiced, and for whom 1 was charged to procure 
the same privileges from this prince which were enjoyed by 
his agent in France: these were other articles of my in- 
structions. There was one article concerning the Duke of 
Bouillon — in respect to whom I was to be sUent, unless the 
King of England should speak to me about him, to which he 
would probably be induced by the Elector Palatine ; and in 
this case 1 was to paint the Duke of Bouillon in his real 
character, and not to engage the King of France in any- 
thing on his account. 1 may observe, that the subjects of 
mv negotiations were sufficiently extensive, for I was to gain 
a knowledge of the dispositions of the king and people of 
England, not only with respect to Spain and Flanders, but 
also to the Northern Powers : to say the truth, the political 
state of all Europe was concerned in my ensuing conduct and 
its consei^uences. 

These mstruotions,*' in which his majesty had added to 
my other titles that of marquis, having been read to me 
aloud, were then delivered to me in presence of the Count 

* The orinnal of these instructioos, signed by Henry the Fourth’s 
own hand, is still extant; as also onomer piece, written by M. de 
Bosny, bearing this title, ** A Memoranduiii made by me, and delivered 
to M. de Villeroy, aooocaing to his desire^ to assist him in preparii^ 
my Instructions. ” This pieoe is only a recapitulation of all'the p^ts 

which were the objects of his enfiiasnr to London. (Cabinet of the Duke 
of Sully.) 
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of SoiBBonB, Sillery, and Jeannin, signed by his majesty and 
Villeroy. Henry also gave me six letters, one from his ma- 
jesty to the King of England, besides another for the same 
prince for form’s sake, countersigned; two others, in the 
same manner, &om the King to the Queen of England, and 
two others from the Queen of France to the King and 
Queen of England ; his majesty also gave me a cipher, with 
which the council were acquainted ; but he likewise secretly 
gave me another, of which none but wo two had the key. 
When I went to take my leave of the king, ho presented me 
his hand to kiss, then embraced me, and wished me a good 
voyage, repeated his reliance upon me, and his hopes of my 
good success. 

I set out for Calais in the beginning of Juno, where I was 
to embark, having with me a retinue of upwards of two 
hmuked gentlemen, or who called themselves such, of whom 
a considerable number were really of the first distinction. 
Just before my departure old Sorvin came and presented his 
son to me, and begged 1 would uso my endeavours to make 
him a man of some worth and honesty ; but he confessed it 
was what he dared not hope, not through any want of un- 
derstanding or capacity in the young man, but from his 
natural inmination to an kinds of vice. The old man was in 
the right, for what he told me having excited my curiosity 
to gain a thorough knowledge of young Servin, 1 found him 
to be at once both a wonder and a monster ; for I can give 
no other idea of that assemblage of the most excellent and 
most pernicious qualities. Let the reader represent to 
himaelr a man of a genius so lively, and an understanding so 
extensive, as rendered him acquainted with almost every- 
thing that could be known ; of bo vast and ready a compre- 
henflion, that he immediately made himself master of 
whatever he attempted; and of so prodigious a memoiy, 
that he never forgot what he had once learned ; he possesBed 
fdl parts of philosophy and the mathematics, paiticularlv 
fortweation and drawing ; even in theology he was bo well 
skilled that he was an excellent preacher whenever he had a 
mind to exert that talent, and an able duputant for and 
againfit the Befonned religion indifferently; he not only 
understood Greek, Hebrew, and all the languages which we 
call learned, but also all the different jargons or modem 
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dialects; lie accented and pronounced thorn so naturally^ 
and so perfectly imitated the gestures and maimers both of 
the several nations of Europe and the particular provinces of 
France, that he might have been taken for a native of all or 
any of these countries ; and this quality he applied to coun- 
terfeit all sorts of persons, wherein he succeeded wonder- 
fully; ho was, moreover, the best comedian and greatest 
droll that perhaps ever appeared; he had a genius for 
poetry, and had written many verses ; he played upon almost 
all instruments, was a perfect master of music, and sung 
most agreeably and justly ; he likewise could say mass ; for 
ho was of a disposition to do, as well as to know, all things : 
his body was perfectly well suited to his mind, he was li^t, 
nimble, dexterous, and fit for all exercises ; ho could ride well, 
and in dancing, wrestling, and leaping he was admired: 
there are no games of recreation that he did not know ; and 
he was skilled in almost all mechanic arts. But now for 
the reverse of the medal; here it appeared that he was 
treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful; a liar, a cheat, a 
drunkard and glutton ; a sharper in play, immersed in every 
species of vice, a blasphemer, an atheist : in a word, in him 
might be found all the vices contrary- to nature, honour, 
religion, and society ; the truth of which he himself ovino^ 
with his latest breath, for he died in the fiower of his age, in 
a common brothel, perfectly corrupted by his debaucheries, 
and expired with a glass in his hand, cursing and denying 
God! 

From the moment of my departure to that of my return I 
wrote regularly to his majesty, and gave him an exact 
account of whatever happened to me. My letters were of 
three kinds : for indifierent things 1 used only the common 
character; my general ciphers I used for such matters as 
were to be known only to the council ; and my secret cipher 1 
employed in what 1 addressed to the king himself, which was 
to be seen only by him ; his miyesty chose to have the greatest 
part of my letters in this cipher, though he found the 
difiiculty of deciphering so great that he at last entrusted 
the key to Lomenie, whom he encouraged from time to time 
to render himself well skilled in it ; but the difficully which 
I experienced myself in the use of this cipher, whenever I 
wanted to descend to particulars, compelled me to abridge 
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the ordinary length of my letters ; however, 1 complied with 
his majesty’s desires in this respect as well as 1 could, more 
especi^y after the affair of tho lost despatch. All these 
letters, which 1 have preserved, 1 shall here reduce to the 
form of a narrative, wherein the public may be exactly in- 
formed of every material circumstance relative to my embassy 
at London and my negotiations with King James. 

1 stayed a day at Calais, waiting for Saint-Luc and some 
others who had honoured me with their company. 1 found 
the Vice-Admiral* of France ready to receive me ; and the 
Vice-Admirals of England and Holland also came and desired 
I would embark in their ships. The report current at 
Calais, of the good understanding between tho English and 
Spaniards, occasioned by what had passed at the embarkation 
01 Count d’Aremborg, ambassador from the archdukes, and 
the complaints which I saw made to De Vic, of the ontor- 
prises of tho English cruisers upon the coasts of France, 
inclined me at first to roiuse their offers ; but finding 
nothing in the letters which 1 received at Calais from Beau- 
mont concerning what 1 was told to prejudice me against 
the new court of London, I changed my design in this 
respect ; and that 1 might not begin by giving them any 
cause of complaint, 1 accepted the two vessels offered mo by 
the English vioe-admiral. 

1 embarked on the 15th of June, at six in the morning. 
The English, by whom I was served, paid me a respect 
which appeared to me to degenerate into servility ; but I 
had very soon reason to alter this opinion of them. Even 
at the very moment when they desired 1 would command 
them in every respect as if they were of my own nation, De 
Vic, who only sought an opportunity of showing tho English 
his resentment at the violences committed by their pirates, 
advancing, bearing the French fiag on his main-top-gallant- 
mast, 1 found these complaisant English were enraged at 
an offence, which, according to them, was ^ually injurious 
to the King of England and the King of France, whom 1 
represented ; and I uad reason to think them still more rude 
and unpolite, when, without deigning to consult me, fifty 


* Dominic De Vic, lord of Ermenonville, governor of St. Denis, 
Celais, and Amiens, vice-admiral of France; be died in 1610 . 
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guns were immediately pointed against Be Vic*s sliip.* It 
was with great difficulty that I made myself heard j which, how* 

* Thuanus and tho Septenary Chronology — whose testimony is of 
great weight here, more especially as they agree in it — both say, that 
the captain of the English ship in which De Kosny was, did actui^ 
ilrc u])on the French vice-admiral. But as J auspeot our Memoirs^ 
either for the honour of our nation, or perhaps from vanity, have some- 
what qualified this matter, I will here lay it before the reader as It la 
related in the Chronology above mentioned: **De Vic, Vice-Admiral of 
France, soon after he had cast anchor in Dover Beads (at whioh place 
he had landed part of the retinue of M. de Rosny), sailed ftom thenoe 
on his return to Calais, and passing by the ship on board of which M. 
de Bosny then was, he ordered his flag to be hoisted, and gave him a 
salute, soon after which the flag was again taken in. The English 
captain of tho ship wherein M. de Bosny was, seeing the French flag 
hoisted, commanded his men to Are upon the Vice-Admiral of Franoe^ 
swearing he would suffer no flag to be seen in these seas but that of 
England. A gun was immediately flred upon De Vic’s ship, who, 
having demanded the reason of it, prepared to defend himself. M. de 
Bosny complained of it to the English captain, and represented the 
firing tliis sliot as an offence done to himself} but ho talked to a man who 
refused to hear reason, and who answered him only with ram and fliryj 
he was, therefore, forced to submit, and made a sign to the Vice- Admim 
of France to take down his flag, which he did. Do Vic, thinking him* 
self injured, demanded satisfaction of the English admiral; who an- 
swered him, that the King of England his master did not permit what 
tlie captain had presumed to do, desired that he would excuse his in- 
discretion, &c., and promised tliat nothing like it should ever happen 
again. This reply appeased and quieted all parties.’* (Chron. Sep^. 
and Thuanus, ann. 1603.) Cardinal Bichelicu, in his Testament Poli- 
tique, makes use of this as an argument to demonstrate to Louis XIIL 
the absolute necessity there was for a naval power. **The cannon- 
shot,” says he, “ by piercing the vessel, pierced the hearts of all true 
Frenchmen; and if the words of King James were civil, yet were they 
of no other effect than to oblige the Duke of Sully to obtain his satis- 
faction from his own prudence, by feigning to be contented, though his 
discontent and his reason for it were re^ly jneater and further from 
teing removed than ever. The king your father was under a neces- 
sity to use dissimulation on this occasion, but he did it with a resolu- 
tion, whenever it might again be necessary, to maintain the just rights 
of hie crown by such a naval force as time would flirnish him with the 
means to acquire.” (Part ii. chap, ix.) In regard to the fact, which is 
also related in the Testament, the circurostances are told in a manner 
almost entirely different. We may further observe, that M. de Sully, 
in that part of his Memoirs where ho speaks of the satisfkction which 
he desired King James to grant him, passes it over very slightly; 
doubtless, because he would not i^pear to have been so very grievously 
offended as perhaps he really was. 
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ever, 1 at last effected by representing to them that Do Yic 
acted thus only to do me the greater honour, and also to give 
me a more distinguishing mark of his respect by dropping 
bis flag upon my first command so to do. 1 thou^t it 
would be most prudent to do this ; and the English hearing 
what 1 said, were so far prevailed upon by it as to make 
their discharge at random. I made a signal to De Vic, 
which he perfectly well understood, and took down his flag ; 
but, as 1 was afterwards told, he swore at the same time to bo 
revenged on the English whenever he should again meet with 
them ; though I much question, had the opportunity now 
been given him, whether ho could have obtained the revenge 
he threatened : bo that however as it wiU, the dispute was 
ended by this means, and our passage met with no further 
interruption. 

I arrived at Dover about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Beaumont, together with Sir Lewis Lewkenor, were there 
waiting for me. Sir Lewis had the same office in England 
which Gondy had in Erance, namely, that of receiving 
ambassadors, which consists in providing them with lodging, 
provisions, horses, or chariots, and other things of this 
nature;* the mayor of Dover also came and complimented 
me ; and the acclamations of the people were so great that it 
was said nothing like it had ever been before seen for any 
ambassador. But I was not now to be imposed upon by 
these appearances, having so lately received a different spe- 
cimen of the English politeness, of which I had another ex- 
ample, even before my departure from Dover. 

The governor of this place sent his nephew to me, to desire 
I would come with him and see the castle, he not being able 
to wait on me himself, being confined to his bed by the gout. 
This invitation was followed by a second, from which 1 con- 
ceived a good opinion of the person by whom they were sent ; 
and 1 thought the imputation of want of civility might justly 
have fallen upon myself, had I, after 'this, quitted Dover 
without waiting on the governor ; I therefore went to the 
castle the next day, with all my retinue; but 1 soon dis- 
covered that the chief motive to this civil invitation was the 

* Sir 'Lewis Lewkenor wan the first person appointed to the office of 
master of the ceremonies in England. (See Stow.) 
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pecuniary reward exacted from those who have the curiosi^ 
to see the Castle of Dover ; this was demanded, with suffi- 
cient rudeness, of every one of my retinue, and was followed 
by the ceremony of making all, except myself, quit their 
swords. Being introduced to the governor, whose name was 
Thomas Wymes, he received us seated in his chair, but, per- 
ceiving that some of us were looking at the towers and walls 
of the castle, he put on so sour a countenance, that, pretend- 
ing to be afraid lost our presence might incommode him, I 
immediately withdrew, without looking at anything further. 
I had exhorted my retinue, whatever might be said or done 
to them, not to forget the rules of French politeness ; and 
this proved to be no unnecessary caution. 

When we woro upon our departure for London, Lewkenor 
no longer showed himself that polite and obliging person, 
who but just before had demanded a list of those who accom- 
panied me, that, as he said, they might all be furnished with 
the necessary horses and carriages ; and I could not but sup- 
pose his sole design in getting this list, was that he mi^ht 
send it to London ; for he suffered all my retinue to provide 
themselves horses as well as they could, and at their own 
cost, &nd these mild people lent them at so high a price, and 
at the same time with so much arrogance, that they seemed 
to think they did us a favour. How'ever, we all carefully 
concealed our sentiments of so rude a treatment. My own 
conveyance 1 procured in the coach of the Count of Beau- 
mont. 

1 had more reason to bo pleased with the behaviour of the 
gentry in and about Canterbury: they came to meet me 
upon the road, and that they might pay me all imaginable 
honours and respect, they pretended to have received orders 
so to do from the King of England. Canterbury is but a 
am^ town, but extremely populous, and the inhabitants so 

E olite, that in no other place md 1 receive such distinguished 
onours and civilities as there ; some came to kiss my boot, 
others to kiss my hands, and others to make me presents of 
flowers ; all which must be attributed, not to the English of 
this city (th^ everywhere preserve their character of aver- 
sion for the French), but to th6 Walloons and Flemish, who, 
having at different times taken refuge in this town and its 
vicinity on account of their religion, have at last almost en- 
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tirely obanged it, and at this day compose two-tbirds of its 
inbabitants. 1 visited the cathedral, and attended the service, 
wherein the music was excellent. The cathedral is extremely 
beautiful and magnificent. When the canons understood 
that 1 was of their religion, they redoubled their caresses and 
civilities : one of them showed himself so well affected to 
IVance, as to make me a communication of some consequence, 
which was afterwards confirmed by ACrsens to Henry him- 
self. This canon had been intimately acquainted with Arnold, 
the father of him whom 1 had with me as one of my secre- 
taries ; and being informed that this was the son of his old 
friend, he came to see him, and, among other things, told him 
that he had been informed by the secretary of the Count of 
Aremberg,''^ ambassador from the archduke, who had passed 
through Canterbury only a few days before, that his master 
was charged to represent to the King of England, with a 
view to engage him in an alliance with Spain, that Henry 
meditated groat designs against England, which would openly 
a^ear in less than two years ; and at the same time to make 
ofifers to his Britannic majesty of powerful succours from the 
King of Spain, with whicn he mi^t prevent the designs that 
Henry memtated, by seizing certain provinces of Fraifte, on 
which the King of England had much juster pretensions 
than any Henry could have upon EnglanJl 

Here Lord Sydney came and complimented mo from the 
King of England, and made me many obliging ofiers of ser- 
vice. I knew that the person who had been charged with 
the same commission to the Count of Aremberg was Lord 
Howard, whose rank was much superior to Sydney’s, being 
the Duke of Norfolk’s nephew, uncle to the lord chamber- 
lain, and member of the privy council. At first, therefore, 
1 was apprehensive that this deputation might be a mark of 
Borne disrespect from the King of England ; but afterwards, re- 
flecting that the rank of the person who had received the ambas- 
sador from Spain was inferior even to Sydney’s, I conduded 
that all this might be merely accidental, more especially as I 
could not receive greater honours than those which Sydney 
and others paid me by his majesty’s direction. 1 neverthe- 
lesB communicated my thoughts on the subject to Beaumont, 


John de Ligne, Prince of Bruban90D, Count of Aremberg. 
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by desiring him to get an explanation of it, but to do it with 
Bucb address that uo cause might be given to create a mis- 
understanding, where, perhaps, it was not intended to occa- 
sion any . Beaumont applied to Sydney himself, and managed 
the affair with him so well, that he immediately wrote to the 
Court of London to inform them that they should send an 
earl of the privy council to receive me, which was done ac- 
cordingly. The Earl of Southampton, one of the ministers 
and confidants of King James, came to me from that prince 
at Gravesend, accompanied by a numerous train of nobility 
and gentry. On our way to Gravesend we passed througn 
Rochester, where our reception was extremely different from 
that at Canterbury ; the inhabitants of that city had effaced 
the marks that were placed by the King of England’s mes- 
sengers on those houses where we wore to be entertained and 
lodged if necessary. 

At Gravesend 1 was received on board the King of Eng- 
land’s barges, a kind of covered boats, which ore very com- 
modious and richly ornamented ; and in one of these I was 
carried up the Thames to London, where, upon my arrivaL 
the Tower alone saluted us with upwards of three thousand 
guns, besides the discharges from several ship-guns, and the 
musketry from the mole and fort before the Tower : I soarce 
ever heard a finer salute. I landed near the Tower, where 
many coaches, with Southampton and Sydney, who performed 
the honours, were ready to carry me and all my retinue to 
the house of the Count of Beaumont, which 1 had chosen for 
the day. The concourse of people was so great, that we could 
scarcely proceed through the streets. 

This very evening 1 had an opportunity of being better 
acquainted with the character of the two Knglish lords who 
had been sent to conduct me. Upon my arrival at Beau- 
mont’s, Lord Southampton took me aside, and having told 
me that the king, who was at Windsor, a castle about tweniy 
miles from London, had ordered him to come to him that day, 
however late it might be, to inform him of the particulars of 
my arrival, he earnestly desired (having first expressed to me 
his zeal) that I would impart something to him which he 
might communicate to his majesty, no doubt with an inten- 
tion to do himself honour by it, and gain the favour of his 
master ; after him. Lord Sydney came and made me the same 
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request, by ingenuously telling me that he hoped the honour 
which he had received by being first deputed to me, and the 
respect and attachment which he had for his most Christian 
majesty, might merit my reserving for him at least some part 
of the afiairs with which 1 was charged ; and he added, that 
I should not disclose myself entirely to Southampton. I 
plainly perceived these noblemen had a mutual jealousy of 
each other, and contended who should be the first to give 
the king any infonnation. I very civilly thanked them, and 
appeared obliged to both, but gave the preference to Sydney ; 
that is to say, the former received only false, and the latter 
nothing further than general intimations of but little con- 
sequence, and such as 1 should have been glad to see pub- 
lished. They botli made what use of them they thought 
proper: as to myself', I supped and lay this evening at 
Beaumont's ; and 1 dined there the next day, for so short a 
time had not been sufficient to procure and prepare me 
lodgings till the palace of Arundel,’'^ which was destined for 
me, could be got ready : this palace was one of the finest, 
and, from its great number of apartments upon the same 
floor, the most commodious in London; but this dolay 
greatly embarrassed my retinue, which could not be all 
lodged at Beaumont’s. Houses and apartments were sought 
in neighbourhood, but the difficulty was to get them, for 
tho inhabitants refused to receive us, on account of the mis- 
conduct which they had but lately experienced from some of 
Marshal Biron’s people ; tho peatest part, therefore, had like 
to have been obliged to pass the night in the streets. 

It must indeed be confessed that if what 1 heard on this 
Bu'ffiect was true, Biron, by the excesses which he had 
Buflered his whole retinue to commit, had not ineffectually 
laboured to justify the animosity of the English nation 
agaiAst us. I am accustomed to speak my sentiments freely, 
and never more so than when they may be of use in correct 
ing our manners. The youth of our nation have not yet 
divested themselves of tlmt vain, pert, and conceited air, nor 
of those licentious and even audacious manners with which we 
have in all ages been reproached: unfortunately, too, they 


• Anmdel House. It had been in the posBession of the crown, I 
believe, ever since the attainder of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
who died a priaoner in the Tower in 1595.— Ed. 
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are not more circumspect among foreigners than in their 
own country, where they are accustomed to spend their lives 
at gaming-tables and other places of debauchery, and run 
into boundless excesses. 

I was fully resolved that, if my conduct could not clear 
France from this reproach, it should not, at least, be incurred 
by those over whom I had authority ; and I determined to 
exercise this authority in such a manner as to oblige all my 
people to a strict regularity of behaviour ; but in these cases 
precepts are seldom effectual ; I therefore enforced them by 
an example, for which an opportunity offered almost imme- 
diately. 

I was the next day accommodated with apartments in a very 
handsome house, situate in a great square, near which all my 
retinue were also provided with the necessary lodgings ; some 
of them went to entertain themselves with common women 
of the town : at the same place they met with some English- 
men, with whom they quarrelled, fought, and one of the 
Englishmen was killed. The populace, who were before pre- 
judiced against us, being excited by the family of the deceased, 
who was a substantial citizen, assembled, and began loudly 
to threaten revenge upon all the French, even in their lodg- 
ings. The affair soon began to appear of great consequence, 
for the number of people assembled upon the occasion was 
presently increased to upwards of three thousand, which 
obliged the French to fly for an asylum into the house of the 
ambassador. 1 did not at first take notice of it : the evening 
advanced, and I was playing at pnmero with the Marquis 
d’Oraison, Saint-Luc, and Blerancourt; but observing them 
coming in at different times, three and four together, and 
with great emotion, 1 at last imagined something extraordi- 
nary had happened, and having questioned Terrail and 
G-adancourt, they informed me of the particulars. 

The honour of my nation, my own in particular, and the 
interest of my negotiation, were the first objects that pre- 
sented themsdves to my mind. I was also most sensibly 
meved that my entry into London should be marked at the 
beginning by so fatal on accident ; and at that moment, I am 
persuaded, my countenance plaixi^ expressed the sentiments 
with which 1 was agitated. Ghii&d by my fiist impulse, 1 
arose, took a flambeau, and ordering all that were in the 
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house Twhich was about a hundred) to range themBelves 
round the walls : I hoped by this means to discover the mur- 
derer, which 1 did, without any difficulty, by his agitation 
and fear. He attempted to deny it at first, but I soon 
obliged him to confess the truth. He was a young man, and 
the son of the Sieur de Combaut, principal examiner in 
chancery, very rich, and a kinsman likewise of Beaumont’s, 
who entering that moment, desired me to give young Com- 
baut into his hands, that he might endeavour to save him. 
“ I do not wonder,” replied 1 to Beaumont, with an air of 
authority and indignation, “ that the English and you are at 
variance, if you are capable of preferring the interest of your- 
self and your relations to that of the king and the public ; 
but the service of the king my master, and the safety of so 
many gentlemen of good families, shall not suffer for such an 
imprudent stripling as this.” I told Beaumont, in plain 
terms, that Combaut should bo beheaded in a few minutes. 

How, sir !” cried Beaumont, “ behead a kinsman of mine, 
possessed of two hundred thousand crowns — an only son ! it 
m but an ill recompense for the trouble he has given himself, 
and tho expense ho has been at to accompany you.” I again 
replied, in as positive a tone, that I had no occasion for such 
company } and to be short, 1 desired Beaumont to quit my 
apartment, for 1 thought it would be improper to have him 
present in the council, which I intended to hmd immediately, 
m order to pronounce sentence of death upon Combaut. 

In this council 1 made choice only of the oldest and the wisest 
of toy retinue ; aud the affair being presently determined, 1 
sent Amaud to inform the Mayor of London of it, and to 
desire him to have his officers ready the next day to conduct 
the culprit to the place of execution, and to have the execu- 
tioner there ready to receive him. The mayor returned me 
for answer, that his first care had been to quiet the tumul- 
tuous populace, not doubting but 1 would do him justice, 
and that ne was just coming to demand it of me when he 
received my letter and the sentence ; he moreover exhorted 
me to modify it, either because my severity had disarmed 
his, or^ which seemed most probable, because he had already 
suffered himself to be gamed by presents from the friends of 
the criminaL I sent again to this magistrate to inform him 
that as no superior authority, nor respect for any person 
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whatever, had determined me to pronounce this sentence, 1 
could not consent to revoke it ; that, by carrying it into exe- 
cution, I should justify the king my master, and give the 
English nation a convmcing proof that I had done every- 
thing upon the occasion which my duty required ; therefore, 
in such an affair, I could only acquit myself of it by com- 
mitting it to him, and by resigning the prisoner to such 
punishment as justice ancl the laws of England required. 1 
accordingly sent Oombaut to him, so that the whole proce- 
dure became a particular affair between the mayor and 
Combaut, or rather Beaumont, who, without much difficulty, 
obtained this magistrate's consent to set Combaut at liberty, 
a favour which none could impute to me ; on the contrary, 1 
perceived both the Erench and English seemed to think that 
if the affair had been determined by me it would not have 
ended so well for Combaut ; and the consequence of this to 
me, with respect to the English and French, was, that the 
former began to love me, and the latter to fear me more. 

This removed at least one obstacle to the suecess of my 
negotiation ; but there still remained many to encounter — 
from the nation in general, &om the king, and from other 
particular persons, according as their afferent interests 
might incline them to thwart it. It is certain that the Eng- 
lish hate us, and this hatred is so general and inveterate, 
that one would almost be tempted to number it among their 
natural dispositions : it is unaoubtedly on effect of their arro- 
gance and pride ; for no nation in Europe is more haughty 
and insolent, nor more conceited of its superior excellence : 
were they to bo believed, understanding and common sense 
are to he found only among them ; they are obstinately 
wedded to all their own opinions, and despise those of every 
other nation ; and to hear others, or suroect themselves, is 
what never enters into their thoughts. This temper is more 
injurious to themselves than to us, as irom hence they ore at 
the mercy of all their caprices. Sometimes one would be in- 
duced to think they have contracted all the instability of the 
element by which they are surrounded ; with them all thmgs 
must submit to the reigning dispositions, and the sole differ- 
ence between them and any the most inconstant people in 
Europe is, that their inconstancy proceeds not from light- 
ness, but from their vanity, which continually shows itseu in 
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a thousand different shapes. Their self-love renders them 
slaves to oil their capricious humours. What they at one 
time believe to have wisely performed, or firmly resolved, 
is at another time destroyed, without their knowing it, or 
being able to give a reason for it ; they are, accordingly, so 
undetermined in themselves, that frequently one woidd not 
take them for the same persons, and from hence, they them- 
selves sometimes appear surprised on perceiving their own 
continued irresolution. If we examine wrhat are called their 
maxims of state, we shall discover in them only the laws of 
pride itself, adopted by arrogance or indolence. 

hVom this portrait it may at first appear not to bo ex- 
tremely difficult for an ambassador to inspire them with new 
resolutions ; and this is true, but then it is only for the pre- 
sent moment ; this being elapsed, they no longer remember 
what you may have enforced to them in the strongest man- 
ner. So that a King of France must continually have near 
them a person of understanding and authority, who may 
compel them, as it were, to hear him, and force them to be 
reasonable ; and even in this case, such a person would always 
have their pride to combat, which inspires them with a be- 
lief that they are infinitely superior to all the other nations 
in Europe.* 

France, therefore, can no more depend on the English than 
on any of her other neighbours ; her true interest and best 
policy is to render her own interior state and condition such 
as may make her not only entirely independent, but also able 
to compel all Europe to feel its want of her ; and this, after 
all, would only be difficult to ministers who can conceive no 
other methods to effect it than war and violence — methods 
that ought never to be pursued without an absolute necessity ; 
but let the sovereign show himself a lover of peace, disin- 


* I wish, with all my heart, I could have entirely suppressed every- 
thing in this character, and in this whole relation, so little advan- 
tageous to a natioh, whose virtues and genius have rendered it equally 
wSl respected and esteemed. To reconcile truth with the veracity of 
the author, we can only say, that he has here painted the English sudi 
as they appeared to him at that time; one of the most happy effects ot 
the cultivation^ of artn ^<1 improvement of science u, that those 

E Etindioes and partialities which were the cause of hatred and jealousy 
ve thereby been dissipated. 
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tereated in wbat regards himself, and strictly impartial with 
respect to others, he will then be certain of preserving all 
his neighbours in that dependance which is only durable, 
because it conciliates the affections instead of subjecting 
the person.* 

I dure further maintain, that peace is the great and com- 
mon interest of Europe, the petty princes of which ought to 
be continually employed in preserving it between the greater 
powers, by all the moat gentle and persuasive means; and 
the greater powers should force the lesser into it, if necessary, 
by assisting the weak and oppressed : this is the only use 
they ought to make of their superiority. When I consider 
Europe as composed of such civilised people, I cannot but be 
astonished that she still continues to be governed by princi- 
ples so narrow, and customs so barbarous. What is the 
consequence of that profound policy of which she is so vain, 
other than her own continual laceration and ruin? War is 
the resource in all places, and upon all occasions ; she knows 
no other way, or conceives no other expedients : it is the 
sole resource of the most iuconsiderable sovereign, as well as 
of the greatest potentate, — ^tbe only difference between them 
is, that the former makes it with less noise, and in con- 
junction with others, while the latter does it vvith great pre- 
paration, and frequently alone, that he ma^ show his grandeur, 
though, in reality, he only shows himseli more signally des- 
picable. Why must we always impose on ourselves the 
necessity of passing through war to arrive at peace ? the at- 
tainment of which is the end of all wars, and is a plain proof 
that recourse is had to war only for want of a better expe- 
dient. Nevertheless, we have so effectually confounded this 
truth, that we seem to make peace only that we may again 
be able to make war. But let us now return to the Englisli. 

* It is not surprising to hear such reasoning as this now we have 
acquired juster notions in war and politjcs, and that France is arrived 
at so great a degree of glory, that conquests can add nothing, or but 
very little, to it| but what opinion must we conceive of the views and 
penetration of the Duke of Sullj, when we behdd him establishing 
principles, in appearance so impro^r for the state of misery and weak- 
ness in which the kingdom was at tl^t time, or at least from whence 
it was but just recovered? It is by such true, solid, and wise mtx|iiis 
as these, that the Memoirs of SuUy have become a rich mine, ftom 
whence all our aUe miniiten have since drawn inestUnaUe .treasnxei. 

TOL. II. 2 ▲ 
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The court of London might be coneidered as composed of 
four sorts of persons, who formed so many different factions ; 
and from this circumstance only, one may infer, what in 
reality was true, that this court was full of suspicion, mis- 
trust, jealousy, private and even public discontents. I shall 
here advance nothing, the truth of which I was not well 
convinced of, either by my own observations, or by the infor- 
mation I received from the partisans of France, from those 
who called themselves such, from the discontented, and, in 
short, from many other opportunities which occasionally oc- 
curred. The first of those factions was the Scotch, at the 
head of which were the Earl of Mar, Lord Mountjoy, Lord 
Kintore, and other gentlemen of the king’s bedchamber; 
they wore in the interest of France, and endeavoured to en- 
gage the king in their party, who seemed disposed to suffer 
himself to ho governed entirely : some of them were toler- 
ably skilled in military afiairs, but not one of them was ac- 
quaint('d with tho business of the cabinet. 1 have not 
mentioned the Earl of Lennox in this number, because, 
though he was equally well inclined to France, he had never- 
theless a party among the Scots which was separate from 
that of the Earl of Mar, and even opposite to it, not indeed 
in its political principles, but only in a competition which 
should have the advantage in the king’s favour, and there 
was a reciprocal and inveterate hatred between them. Thus 
the Scotch faction bad subdivided itself into two. 

The second, in all respects entirely opposite to the former, 
was the Spanish faction : in this all the Howards were en- 
gaged, having at their head the admiral of that name, the 
lord chambenain, the master of the horse, the Humes, and 
others of less note. The third was composed of a number of 
'old English, who, considering France and Spain as equi- 
ponderpus, or being equally jealous of these two nations, 
were attached to neither, and sought to render Flanders 
independent of both, by restoring the ancient kingdom of 
Burgundy. The first movers of this fketion were the chan- 
cellor, the high treasurer, and Cecil the secretary of state, at 
least as far aa one could judge of a man who was all mysti^ ; 
for he separated from or united with all parties, according as 
he judged it most advantageous to his own particidar in- 
term ; he had borne the principal sway in the late govam- 
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ment, and he endeavoured, with the some Bubtilty, to acquire 
on equal share in the present ; his experience, joined to his 
address, had already made him be considered by the king 
and queen as a necessary man. Lastly, there was a fourth 
faction, composed of such as meddled in affairs, without having 
any connexion with those before mentioned, and even with- 
out haying any agreement among themselves, unless that they 
would not B^arate, nor unite with any other ; their character 
was purely English ; they breathed a spirit of sedition, and 
were ready to undertake anything in favour of novelties, even 
were it against the king himself. They had at their head the 
Earls of Northumberland, Southampton, and Cumberland, 
Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Italeigb, QrifBn,* and others. 

Nothing coidd as yet be discovered with regard to any of 
these factions, except that they mutually hated and were 
jealous of each other ; and it was impossible to foretel which 
would at length obtain the ascendant, and gain the prince in 
its interests. To judge from appearances, his favour would 
be disputed only by the men of learning, and the favourites 
of his bedchamber; the first, because by their superior 
knowledge and dexterity they commonly succeeded better 
than others in gaining their master ; the second, because they 
had the advantage of familiarity, and of being admitted into 
all his parties of pleasure : but the king’s humour and indi* 
nations were not yet sufficiently known : besides, his acces- 
sion to a crown lixe that of England might occasion such al- 
terations in them as would render any judgment on this head 
extremely precarious. 

All that I had to fear was, lest, among the different senti- 
ments with which endeavours would be used to inspire Jamep, 
those should prove to be the most difficult that were to 
attach him to the interests of Eranoe. Hitherto his inclina* 
tions hod been conformable to those of the Northern Powers, 
who were for making three divisions of the house of .^stria ; 
Spain, Germany, and Burgundy : they detested the first, as 
being too powerful and enterprising ; the second they de- 
spised, but would, however, have been reconciled to it, by dis- 
uniting it irom the pope, Spain, and the Jesuits ; the third 

* Qn. Sir Qriffln or Griffith MarUisai, who wm nipiioated Is |U- 
leigh’B plot.^ED. 


2 a2 
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was EB yet only imaginary, but it was what they bo pasBionatcly 
deaireJ, that they would have spared nothing to restore it, 
provided they could also have separated its interests from 
those of Spain and Germany, or at least have obliged these 
powers to renounce all pretensions upon one another. 

King James was not so well disposed in favour of Henry 
as Elizabeth had been : he had been informed that Henry, in 
derision, had called him, captain of arU, and clerk of arms. 
There was some reason to apprehend that it would be difficult 
at first to hinder him from entertaining thoughts of renewing 
the ancient pretensions of England upon Erance, of which 
his courtiers had not failed to talk to him verv earnestly. As 
to myself, it had been hinted to him, that both 1 and my 
brother had spoken of him in terms not very respectful. But 
to give the reader a more perfect knowledge of the character 
of this prince, let me add that he meant well, was conscien- 
tious, eloquent, and bad some erudition ; though less of the 
latier, than of penetration and a disposition to learning. He 
loved to bear discourses on state affairs, and to be entertained 
with great designs, which he himself considered and disposed 
with a spirit of method and system ; but ho never thought 
of carrying them further, for ho naturally hated war, and yet 
more to engage in it himself. He was indolent in his actions, 
except in hunting, and wanted application in his affairs; all 
which were signs of an easy and timid disposition, that made 
it highly probable he would be governed by others ; and this 
was further confirmed by his behaviour to tho queen his 
wife.* 

The character of this princess was quite the reverse of her 
husband’s ; she was naturally bold and enterprising ; she 
loved pomp and grandeur, tumult and intrigue. She w^as 
deeply engaged in all the civil factions, not only in Scotland, 
in relation to the Catholics, whom she supported, and had 
even fiist encouraged, but also in England, where the discon- 
tented, whose numbers were very considerable, were not 
sorry to be supported by a princess destined to become their 
queen. Eveiy one knows that women, though but weak 
instruments in solid affairs, often act a dangerous part in 

* Anne, dan^ter of Frederick II., King of Denmark, Queen of Scot- 
land, afterwords of Great Britain; she died in 1619. 
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intrigues. The king could not be ignorant of this, but he 
was BO weak as never to be able to resist, nor personally to 
contradict her, though she made no scruple publicly to show 
that she did not always conform to his sentiments. He came 
to London long before her ; she w^as yet in Scotland when I 
arrived in that city, and James wished she would not have 
departed from thence so soon, being persuaded that her 
presence would only be detrimental to affairs. He sent to 
acquaint her with his desire, and that with an air of autho- 
rity, which costa nothing to assume against those who are 
absent, but she w-as very little affected by it. 

Instead of obeying, the queen prepared to quit Scotland, 
after having, of her own accord, and against the king’s ex- 
press desire, appointed herself a lord chamberlain of her 
household.* She was also attended by the Earl of Orkney, 
and another Scotch nobleman; and brought with her the 
body of the male child of which she had been delivered in 
Scotland, t because endeavours had been used to persuade 
the public that his death was only feigned. She also 
brought with her the prince, her eldest son, whom she in 
public afibeted to govern absolutely, and whom, it was said, 
she sought to inspire with sentiments in favour of Spain ; 
for it w^as not doubted hut that she was inclined to declare 
on that side. Nevertheless, the young prince gave her no 
room to be pleased wdth his deference for her : he naturally 
hated Spain, and favoured France ; and this presage was so 
much the more happy, as from the asseroblaffe of ambition, 
greatness, and generosity, already perceivable in him, he 
promised one day to become one of those princes who are the 
subject of much conversation. He was, from report, ac- 

* The king had nominated Sir George Carew for this office; bnt the 
queen, before she quitted Scotland, conferred it upon a Scottiih gen- 
tleman of the name of Kennedy, at which his migeaty was so much dia- 
lileaaed, that he ia aaid to have threatened to “ break the ataff of his 
chamberlainahip*’ over Kennedy'a head, and to diamiaa him, if the queen 
thought him with her into England. (See a letter from Sir Thomas 
Edmoods to the Earl of Shrewsbury, in Lodge’s Illuatr. vol. iii.p. 163.) 

t “ Her m^eaty went to Striveling, of mind to bring away the prince 
her son, and car^ him along with herself to England ; but being denied 
by the friends of the house of Morre, she became so much incensed, as 
falling into a fever, she made a pitifhl abortion.” (Spottiswode.) 
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quainted with the character of the King of France, and he 
proposed making him his model ; wdiich was certainly very 
disagreeable to the queen his mother, who, it was said, had 
resolved to destroy his French disposition, by having him 
sent to be educated in Spain. 

Thus I have given some account of the state of the court 
of London at the time when 1 began my negotiation. The 
character of the rest of the principal persons who composed 
it will appear more particularly in the ensuing part of these 
Memoirs. Here, therefore, 1 will only add, that, besides 
Count d’Aremberg from the archdukes. Prince Henry of 
Kassau, and the other deputies from the States- General, 
whom I found here upon my arrival, the ambassador from 
his Catholic majesty, and the envoys from Sweden'"' and 
Denmark, were also hourly expected, and they accordingly 
arrived the day after me. There were likewise some others, 
hut not of sufficient consc'quenee to he ])articularly men- 
tioned. Upon tlio whole, it appeared as though all the 
princes of Europe considered the gaining England in their 
interests to be of the utmost imporianee to them. 

The first of the foreign ministers whom 1 saw at the court 
of London were those of the Elector Palatine, who having 
already made their compliments to the new king, and being 
prepared to return home, came to take their leave of me 
almost immediately after my arrival, but nothing particular 
passed between us. Soon after they had left me, Cecil sent 
his principal secretary to be infonned by Beaumont at what 
hour he might conveniently see me; and he accordingly 
came in the afternoon. So long as we had any witnesses of 
our conversation, Cecil talked to me only of the King of 
England’s affection for the King of France, of tho desire 
which he had of giving him proofs of it, and other things in 
the same strain, which could only be regarded as compli- 
ments ; nevertheless, when wo were in my chamber only 
with Beaumont, I pretended to consider what he had said as 
very serious ; and this I did to gain an opportunity of repre- 
senting to him how highly advantageous a union between 
the two kings would be to both, ana of urging the engage- 
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ments they had formerly contracted, and the services each 
had received &om the other. 

This general introduction served me at least to form a 
judgment of the disposition of the person who spoke to me ; 
ana from his reply 1 perceived it was not favourable to 
Prance. Cecil made me a long harangue, the design of 
which was to convince me that his master ought not to 
meddle in any of the affairs of his neighbours, but leave Hol- 
land to act as it should judge proper in regard to its disputes 
with Spain. He spoke of Ostend as a place little wortn the 
pains which had been taken to preserve it, and of the com- 
merce of the Indies as an advantage, of which, in good 
policy, the Low Countries ought to be deprived. I opposed 
these sentiments ; and though he seemed convinced by my 
arguments, he nevertheless appeared very little inclin^ to 
enforce them to the king his master. He changed the sub- 
ject by informing me that his majesty was gone to Green- 
wich, in order to avoid the solicitations which Count d’Arem- 
berg would not have failed to make, to obtain his audience 
before mine, which his majesty could not have refused him, 
because he had arrived heforo me, and which, nevertheless, 
ho was not disposed to grant. To this favour, which Cecil 
gave me to understand was not inconsidorahle, he also added 
that of offering me my audience, which was a second obliga- 
tion no less valuable than the former, ns all amhassadora 
were customarily obliged to demand it of the king ; neither 
was it his fault if I did not also regard the deputation of 
such a man as him as a particular mark of respect. 1 was 
not, however, deficient in my acknowledgments to the deputy, 
and I desired he would give himself the trouble to testify my 
gratitude for it to the king. 

Notwithstanding all the pains this secretory had taken to 
persuade me that no one after the king had so much power 
as himself, and that he even governed in the councils of the 
prince, I thought I perceived the contrary. I likewise ima- 
gined tl^t, fearing lest some of his competitors should de- 
prive him of any of his important employments, he had 
solicited, and perhaps with great assiduity, of the king his 
master that ox treating with me, wherein he acted as if he 
thought himself degraaed by the execution of it. La Eon- 
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taine and the deputies of the States- General, who entered 
just as Cecil went out, werb, from his behaviour, of the same 
opinion ; and this did not appear to us an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance any more than tho observation which they had 
made, that since James had been informed of my departure 
firom France to London, he had begun to treat them with 
more kindness ; as before that, he would neither seo nor 
speak to the Prince of Nassau, and had oven publicly given 
the States the epithet of seditious rehtdn. These deputies 
began to persuade mo that the King of Franco ought not 
only to inspire the King of England with more favourable 
sentiments in regard to them, but should openly declare 
himself their defender. They had much more to say on this 
head, but it was late, and supper w^as on the tables ; J tliere- 
fore dismissed them, with general assurances that they should 
be satisfied. 

I gave them a more positive answer on the 21 st, when 
Bamevelt,* their principal, came to seo me at the palace of 
Arundel, of which I was now in possession. Barnovelt, like 
his colleagues, began by magnifying the misery to which the 
United Provinces were reduced, the expenses they had been 
at since the peace of Vervins, their debts, and their exhausted 
condition. He said the States could no longer keep Ostend, 
nor resist the Spaniards, unless the King of France caused a 
powerful army to march without delay, and either through 
the frontiers of Picardy or the territories belonging to the 
archduke, enter Flanders from the land side, which was the 
only means of forcing the Spaniards from before Ostend, 
having proved, they said, by experience that the Spaniards 
could easily destroy, one after the other, all the little suc- 
cours that were sent them by sea, and that immediately on 
their landing. After all these complaints, he concluded, as 
his colleagues had done, that Henry ought to declare himself 
their protector, and enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with them. 

1 told Bamevclt, in plain terms, that he must renounce 
any such hopes, for that Henry was not at all disposed, 
through complaisance for them, to draw upon himself the 
whole force of Spain, nor alone to support the burden of a 
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war in which, supposing the King of England should refuse 
to he concerned, ho could not eit^ect to have the advantage. 
For this reason, 1 told him, as was really the case, that I 
could neither take any resolution, nor say anything positive 
to them till 1 had at least sounded the dispositions of James 
with regard to them. Barnevelt, having been at London for 
a considerable time, might reasonably be supposed to have 
acquired some knowledge of the king, 1 therefore asked him 
what discoveries he had made. He replied, that this prince 
having, from the first, been inclined to peace, both by the 
advice of his councillors and his own passive disposition, he 
had long deprived them of all hopes ; but having apparently 
reflected that this peace would cost England dear, if by his 
inaction the Flemish should return under the dominion of 
the Spaniards, or should be obliged, in order to free them- 
selves from it, to accept that of France ; and having, per- 
haps, been made sensible what England even had to fear 
from a Power, who, without any regard to justice, attempted 
whatever seemed for its convenience, when all other objects 
became* insufficient to satisfy its unbounded desire; these 
considerations seemed to have thrown James into a sfate of 
perplexity, out of which he had probably not yet extricated 
himself ; for he had said nothing more to them, than that he 
would not separate himself from France ; but, on the cejn- 
trary, that he only waited the arrival of the French ambassa- 
dor, to unite more closely with Henry, by concluding a double 
marriage between the two families. 

These informations which I received from Barnevelt would 
have dissipated part of my fears, had the King of England 
been one of those princes on whom one could depend : but 
in all this, with respect to himself, 1 could only perceive dis- 
simulation, or, at best, irresolution ; for those of his minis- 
ters whom I had reason to believe were best acquainted with 
the secrets of his councils, constantly said, upon every occa- 
sion, that all endeavours to inspire them with a dread of 
Spain would be vain, the situation of their island protecting 
them against the enterprises of any foreign power whatever. 
It would, indeed, have been highly imprudent in the States 
and Barnevelt to have judged any otherwise, or have deferred 
taking measures to prevent their final ruin, till James had 
taken his resohition ; and X believe the States were too good 
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politicians to liave committed such a mistake. In oonse- 

f ience of this opinion, whfbh 1 communicated to Bamevelt, 
conjured him, by all the interest of his country, not to con- 
ceal from me any the most secret resolutions which had 
been there taken, upon a supposition that England would 
abandon them, or even, which was but too likely, that she 
would endeavour to augment their distress, by taking this 
opportunity to demand the cautionary towns offered to Eliza- 
beth. 

Barnevelt finding himself pressed, and considering me as 
the confidant of a prince who was the only true friend to his 
country, no longer hesitated to discover all to me : and after 
having intimated the merit of so important a secret, he in- 
formed me that the council of the iJnited Provinces had re- 
solved, at all events, to avoid giving up the cautionary towns ; 
that the terms of their treaty with Elizabeth would furnish 
them with the means of doing this, by the time which might 
be required to examine tlio tenour of it ; that in case they 
fopnd themselves too closely pressed by the English and 
Spaniards, they would endeavour to bring upon the carpet 
the treaty of Brunswick and Vanderlep, offering Ostend to be 
sequestrated till the conclusion of the treaty; that during 
this interval, some event might, perhaps, happen in their 
favour, and thus, at least for the present, put a stop to the 
powerful forces preparing in Spain against Ostend. 

In order to understand what is here said of the treaties 
with Elizabeth and Spain, it is necessary to know, that the 
late Queen of England had demanded oi the States certain 
towns,* as a security for the money which she had lent them, 
with this gracious clause in their lavour, that thoy should not 
give her the poBsession of them, unless they entered into an 
accommodation with Spain without her consent. As to the 
other treaty, it was proposed, in the height of the hostilities 
between Spain and the United Provinces, to put the con- 
tested countries under the power of bho House of Austria ; 
not the branch which reigned in ^ain, but that which pos- 
sessed the empire of Germany. But whether the States or 
Spain, or, which is most probable, both, were the cause of it, 
the treaty that was begun by the Duke of Brunswick, and 
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continued bj Count Yanderlep, came to nothing : the former 
required that the proyincee and toftms which Spain still pre- 
served, or had regained in Flanders, should be comprehended 
in the treaty ; because, they said, they risked too much by 
being so near the power of Spain, who, taking advantage of 
the pretended peace, might easily regain possession of what 
she appeared to abandon ; and the latter could not but 
with regret think of separating so brilliant a gem from her 
crown. 

In the afternoon of this day, I was visited by the resident 
from Venice, who was the secretary of that republic ; he was 
as free and unreserved in his discourse with me as Bamevelt 
had been ; for his State was in the same situation of jealousy 
and complaints against Spain, and of union with France : 
he further confirmed to me what 1 had before strongly sus- 
pected of the irresolution of James ; he told me that this 
|)rmce, who so often and so loudly repeated the high-sound- 
ing words, iliti policy of Europe, did, in reality, concern hijm- 
self with nothing less ; and that his dissimulation, which his. 
flatterers complimented in him as a virtue, had always con- 
sisted in giving hopes to all, but accomplishing none ; that 
it was not to be expected he would change his maxims, hav- 
ing freq^ucntly been board to say, that it was to such an art- 
ful conduct alone he owed his security when Ki^g of Scot- 
land ; and therefore it was highly probable that he would 
again put those arts in practice, and pursue them more 
steadily than ever, at the beginning of a reign, and at the 
head of a great kingdom, whose people, affairs, and neigh- 
bours, he was utterly unacquainted with ; all which were 
circumstances favourable to nis maxim. 

Theso reflections of the Venetian were at once sensible and 
just. He afterwards informed me of the Duke of Bouillon’s 
proceedings with the new king, whom, by the envoys from 
the Elector Palatine, he had solicited to speak to Henry in 
his favour : but James stopped them, by saying that it did 
not become a great prince to intercede for a rebellious sub- 
ject.^ After this mortifying reply, I know not what were 
Bouillon’s thoughts of that scheme which had been concerted 
between La Tremouille, D’Entragues, Du Flessis, and him- 
self, and had home in their opinions so favourable an aspect : 
this scheme was to make the King of England protector of 
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the Calvinist party in Prance, and the Elector Palatine his 
lieutenant. Bouillon’s agent in London was an Englishman 
named Wilem, who had entered into his service after having 
quitted that of his majesty, to whom he had been huntsman, 
and one of his grooms of the chamber, known under the 
French name of Lo Blanc. D’Entragucs* agent was named 
Du Panni : he was very frequently at Beaumont’s, and his 
principal correspondence was with the Duke of Lennox and 
his brother. Henry had informed me of all these particulars 
in his letters, and having by his order made inquiries con- 
cerning them, I I'ound they were exactly true. D’Bntragues 
was certainly in the right thus to negotiate by means of 
others ; for had ho appeared at London, he would soon have 
been discovered to be a man of many words and but little 
understanding. The testimony which I on all occasions bore 
to this truth did not advance his affairs. 

The same day, also, Count d’Aremberg sent one of his 
retinue to wait upon loe, excusing his not coming himself, 
as custom did not permit such visits till after he had received 
his first audience of the king. All that passed between me 
and this nobleman consisted in compliments, offers of service, 
and assurances of peace and friendship, in all which nothing 
was wanting but sincerity. 

The King of England, who had before acquainted me that 
ho would grant me an audience on the 22nd, which was 
Sundav, sent a gentleman to confirm it to me, to desire 
1 would not think the time tedious, and to be informed how 
I was lodged, and whether I wanted anything. To this favour 
was also added a present of half a buck, which, as this prince 
informed me by the bearer, he had killed that day, and w'as 
the first he had ever taken in his life, though he was a great 
lover of the chase ; the reason was, there being very few in 
Scotland, and this the first be had hunted in England. From 
hence he took occasion to make Heni^y a compliment, by 
saying that he attributed his good fortune to the arrival of a 
man, who came from a prince that was looked upon to be the 
king of hunters. 1 replied, that this conformity of inclina- 
tion in their majesties was to me a presage of their personal 
union, unless a jealousy of the chase should prevent it ; that, 
in this case, 1 would take the liberty to offer myself as 
arbiter between their majesties, being so disinterested and 
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indifferent in this article, that when the king my master 
made a party for the chase, he was so far from thinking, like 
the King of England, that my presence would contribute to 
its success, that he generally sent me to pursue other affairs 
in the cabinet, whore, he said, I was more happy. Though 
there was nothing serious in all this, I was nevertheless glad 
of the opportunity that was afforded me to insinuate myself 
into his Britannic majesty’s favour, and with this view I 
turned my compliment in such a manner as might please the 
self-complacency of James, who, I very well knew, was ex- 
tremely flattered hv any comparison with the King of 
Eranco. I returned the compliment which Count d’Arem- 
berg had paid me, and at the same time sent him half my 
present. 

One part of the orders 1 had given with regard to the 
ceremony of my audience, was, that all my retinue should 
appear in mourning, to execute with propriety the first part 
of my commission, which consisted in complimenting the 
new king on the death of Elizabeth, though 1 had been 
informed at Calais, that no one, whether ambassador, fo- 
reigner, or English, was admitted into the presence of the 
new king in black ; and Beaumont had since represented to 
me, that what I intended would most certainly be highly 
disagreeable to the court, where so strong an affectation 
prevailed to obliterate the memory of that great princess, 
that she was never spoken of, and even the mention of her 
name industriously avoided. 

I should have been very glad not to have been sensible of 
the necessity I was laid under of appearing in a garb which 
would seem to cast a reproach on the king and all England : 
but my orders hereupon were positive, not to mention that 
tlu^y were almost laudable ; and this was the reason I paid 
no regard to Beaumont’s representations, who entreated me 
to defer putting mjself to this trouble and expense till he 
had written about it to Erskine* and some others, who were 
best acquainted with the court ceremonials. Ho wrote 
accordingly, but received no answer on Thursday, Friday, 
nor even on Saturday ; and I still persisted in my resolution, 

* Sir ThomsB Erskine, afterwards Lord Kelly, and groom of the 
stole; lie was the principal means of rescuing James from the Oowiy 
conspiracy. — "Ed. 
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notwithstanding the reasons which he continually gave me 
to the contrary. On Saturday night, which was the evening 
of the day preceding my audience, and so late that I was in 
bed, Beaumont came to tell me that Erskine had sent to 
acquaint him, that the whole court considered my intention 
as a premeditoted affront, and that I had so offended the king 
by it, that nothing would more effectually prevent the suc- 
.cesB of my negotiation, from its very commencement. This 
information agreeing with that of Lord Sydney, the Viscount 
de Saraot, La Fontaine, and the States’ deputies, it was im- 

} )OSBible for me to be in doubt about it ; and, through fear 
est a greater evil should ensue, 1 caused all my retinue to 
change their apparel, and provide themselves others as well 
as they could. Lewkenor coming the next morning to inform 
me that 1 should be presented to the king at thi^ o'clock 
in the afternoon, 1 perceived, from the satisfaction which he 
expressed at the new orders I had given, that it was indis- 
pensably necessary to vanquish my repugnance ; nevertheless 
it publicly gained me almost as much honour as if I had per- 
sisted in my intention, because none were ignorant that 1 
had complied only through absolute necessity. 
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Continuation of Rosny’s embassy to London— Belail of what passed at 
his first audience — Public conversations of the King of England with 
him upon different subjects — Accidents at the court of London fa- 
vourable and unfavourable to this negotiation — ^Disi^itions of the 
different courts of Europe— Kosny’s first conference with the English 
ministers— Intrigues of Spain— Kosny’s second audience, and private 
conversation with King James — He persuades him to support tiie 
United Provinces — Other affairs transacted between them — His 
second conference with the British ministers, who endeavour to 
overthrow his negotiation — Imprudent proceedings of Count d'Arem- 
berg — Third audience — ^Rosny admitted to the table of the King of 
England — Public conversations on different subjects— Third con- 
ference with the English ministers and the deputies of the United 
Provinces— Artifice and perfidy of Cecil— Fourth audience— l^ivate 
conversations with King James, to whom he communicates the po- 
litical designs of Henry IV. and Elizabeth, and endeavours to gain 
his approbation of them — A short abstract of these designs— James 
declares himself publicly in Rosny’s favour. 

The Earl of Derby, at the head of the king’s guards, came 
to attend me to the hanks of the Thames, where 1 embarked 
with a train of one hundred and twenty gentlemen selected 
out of my retinue, on board the royal barges, and proceeded 
down the river to Greenwich. There was, as usum, a great 
concourse of ^ople both in the streets and on the water. 
Upon mv landing 1 was received bv the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who conducted me through an infinite number of 
people to the king’s palace. Here 1 was led into a chamber, 
whm we were presented with a collation, though contnoy 
to an establiBhea custom in England^ never to treat ambassa- 
dors, nor even to oflS^r them a glass of water. 

His majesty having sent to desire my appearance in his 
ptesenosb 1 was above, a quarter of an hour Dofoie I could 
gat to the foot of his throne, oocasiemed both by the g|!eat 
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numberB that were already there, and because 1 made all my 
retinue walk before me. Tiie king no sooner perceived me 
than bo descended two steps, and would have descended them ' 
all, so very desirous he appeared to receive and embrace me, 
had not one of his ministers, who stood next him, whispered 
softly in his ear that he ought to go no further. “ If,” said 
he aloud, “I show tliis ambassador particular marks of 
honour, and such as are contrary to custom, 1 mean not 
thereby to give a precedent to others ; 1 particularly love 
and esteem him for the affection which I know he has for 
me, for his firmness in bur religion, and his fidelity to his 
master.” I dare not re{)eat all that ho said to my advantage. 

I received so obliging a favour with all due respect ; and re- 
plied — not by an harangue, such as some may, perhaps, ex- 
pect to see here, and with which court-pedants would bo 
more pleasei — but only by a compliment, which, in reality, 
comprehended as much, and was more suitable to my situa- 
tion. Henry’s affliction for the death of Elizabeth, his joy 
for the accession of James to the throne of England, the 
praises of the two kings, all these I comprised in very few 
words. I excused myself from my want of rhetorical abili- 
ties, and from his most Christian majesty’s having explained 
his sentiments in his letters, which 1 at the same time pre- 
sented, distinguishing to his Britannic majesty that which 
Henry wrote with his own hand. He road them himself, and 
then gave them to Cecil ; expressing at the same time how 
sensible he was of their contents by these words : “ That he 
had not left in Scotland the ardour with which he had always 
loved the King of Eranco, and desired the prosperity of his 
crown.” I continued to compliment his majesty, though in 
the stylo of common conversation; for that of haranguing 
was extremely disagreeable to me. I said that Henry had 
given public demonstrations of his joy on seeing the throne 
of England filled by a prince who was so worthy of it, aild 
for his having been so readily and universally acknowledged ; 
that if there nad been occasion for the presence of bis most 
Christian majesty, he would have given proofs of his sincere 
attachment to his interests, and union with his person, and 
have come with pleasure to any place where his presence 
might have been necessary. I had no cause to repent of my 
having made this compliment. J ames replied, that if he had 
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even found the English at war with the French, his endea- 
vours would, nevertheless, have been to live in peace with a 
prince who, like himself, had been called from the crown of 
Navarre to that of France ; ** it being always commendable,” 
said he, “to overcome evil with good but that he had had 
the double satisfaction of quitting a crown in friendship with 
France, for another that was not less so. The late queen 
was mentioned on this occasion, but without one word in her 
praise. 

After this, his majesty being desirous to discourse longer 
and more familiarly with me, he made me ascend all the 
steps leading to the throne. I took this occasion to make 
my personal compliments, for which he thanked me with on 
air of sincerity and affection. He did not conceal from mo 
the information which he had received from Paris of the dis- 
courses attributed to Henry, to me, and to my brother, after 
his return from Scotland ; he confessed that he had for some 
time believed them, but that he had at last discovered the 
whole to be only an artifice of our common enemies, who, by 
using such means, to open themselves a passage to univer- 
sal monarchy, had rendered themselves much more odious 
to him. He exclaimed in very severe terms against the 
Spaniards, which could not but give great pleasure to Nas- 
sau, who was near enough to hear something of what was 
said ; and also to the Flemish deputies, who were present, 
though incognito, having not yet been able to obtain an au- 
dience. He spoke of their endeavours to kindle the flames 
of war among their neighbours with the greatest abhorrence ; 
protested that he woidd oppose their unjust designs ; and 
talked of the King of Spain as a man too weak both in body 
and mind to tliink of the great chimeras of his predecessors. 
The pleasure which I received from this discourse was suffi- 
cient to make me desirous of continuing it. I told the King 
of England that he was extremely happy in being so well ac- 
quainted with the character of the Spaniards only by the 
experience of others, but that it was not so with the King of 
France: to prove which, I instanced what they had done 
since the conclusion of so solemn a peace as that of Vervins 
—the revolt of Eiron, the war of Savoy, and some other 
grievances. 1 added, that such was the artifice of the Spa- 
nish councils, that to put the charge upon Europe in regard 
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to its injuries, they always began by complaining first : a 
conduct equally dangerous and detestable with that which they 
usually practised, of treating with their neighbours only with 
the premeditated intention of deceiving them, even by that 
security which treaties ought to give. James replied, that 
all this he knew very well. In a word, I could no longer 
doubt that the resentment which he showed against Spain 
before so many witnesses, was as sincere as it was violent. 
From this moment the first dawn of hope began to appear in 
my favour. 

The K’ing of England changed this subject to that of 
hunting, for which he discovered an extravagant passion. 
He said that he knew very well 1 was no great lover of the 
chase ; that he had attributed the late success of this spoi t 
to me, not as Marquis of Eosny, but as ambassador from a 
king who was not only the greatest prince, but the greatest 
hunter in the world ; and added very politely, that Henry 
was in the right not to carry me to the chase, because 1 w as 
of greater service to him elsewhere ; and that if I pursued 
the chase, the .Eing of France could not. 1 replied that 
Henry loved all kind of exercises, but that none of them 
made him neglect the care of his affairs, or prevented him 
fipom a close inspection into the proceedings of his ministers ; 
being far from that blind credulity which the King of Spain 
had for the Duke of Lerma. Hereupon James said, that 
without doubt 1 had found it very difi^cult to regulate the 
finances, and resist the importunities of the great men of the 
kingdom ; and of this he produced some instances, of which 
1 had lost the remembrance. He then suddenly asked me, 
as it were by interrupting himself, how the King of France 
did P 1 judged, from the manner in which this question was 
asked, that endeavours had been used to persuade this prince 
that Henry, since his late indisposition, could not live long ; 
that he had given credit to it ; and that this opinion womd 
be the most powerful motive to prevent his union with 
iSnnee, as he could have but little dependance upon a king 
in his minority. I endeavoured, therefore, to undeceive him 
in regard to all these false reports, in which 1 succeeded. 
But he further said, that he haa been told one thing in 
gaid to Henry for which he was extremely sorry, and this 
was, that his pbysioiaiis had forbidden him chase. To tins 
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1 replied, that siicb advice was, perhaps, what he hiinself 
would do well to pursue ; for, in reality, James had but 
lately narrowly escaped breaking his arm in the chase, the 
manner of which accident he related to me. 

When I acquainted Henry with this part of our conversa- 
tion, he, in his answer, ordered me to tell the King of Eng- 
land, that, in consequence of the advice of his physicians, he 
was more moderate in his hunting than he used to be, and 
that since my departure he bad been at the death of five or 
six stags without the least inconvenience. “ Well,” said the 
King of England to me, still continuing the same subject, 
“ I understand you have sent part of the produce of my 
sport to Count d’ Aremberg ; and how do you think he re- 
ceived it ? 1 assure you it was not at all agreeable to him. 

He says you sent it only to show that you were more re- 
garded than he ; and he is in the right, for I will surely make 
some difference between my good brother the King of France, 
and his masters, who have sent me an ambassador who can 
neither walk nor speak ; he demanded on audience of me in 
a garden, because he could not walk up-stnirB into a room.” 
James then asked me whether the Spanish ambassador who 
had been sent to him had passed through France ; and upon 
my replying that he had, Spain,” said he,' “sends me an 
ambassador post, that he arrive the sooner, and finish 
our affairs in post-haste.” Thus upon every occasion he in- 
veighed against the Spaniards. Tb^,* courier-major to his 
Catholic majesty, haa, in effect, taken his route through 
France into Flanders, from thence to repair to London ; and 
this journey he had performed with great expedition, though 
his orders extended no further than merely to discover the 
intentions of the King of England. The real ambassador 
was Velasco, t Constable of Castile, who soon followed him. 

After all t^, James asked me (for he did not dwell long 
upon one subject) whether 1 went to the Protestant Church 
in Londem P Upon my replying that 1 did, “ Then,” said 
he, “ you are not resolved, as 1 nave been ixiformed, to quit 
our religion, oftier the example of Sancy, who thought by 

* John Taxis, Count of Villa ModUuuu [He did not arrive in Enf* 
land till after Sully qnitted it.] (See some curious particulars respect- 
ing him in Lodge's Illustrations, vd. ill. pp. 172 - 6 .) 

t John Ferdinand de Vdssoo^ Duke of Frias. 
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tliat condescension to make his fortune ; but, by God’s pro- 
vidence, he did just the contrary.” 1 treated this report as 
a calumny, and said that niy living in France in friendship 
with so many ecclesiastics, and being so frequently visited 
by the pope’s nuncio, inight, perhaps, have given rise to it. 
“And, m talking with the nuncio,” said James, “do you 
give the pope the title of Holiness ?” I replied, “ That to 
conform to the custom established in France, I did.” He 
was then for proving to me, that this custom was an offence 
against God, to whom alone this title could justly belong. I 
replied, that I supposed that a greater crime was not hereby 
committed, than by the frequent giving to princes such titles 
as they were well known not to deserve. He spoke to me of 
Du Plessis, and appeared somewhat concerned for his fortune 
and present condition. He said that I ought not entirely 
to forget him; that it was true ho had been greatly to 
blame, to publish his last book under his own name: be- 
cause by the titles which he therein gave himself, ho 
obliged the King of France to take notice of it; but 
that this ought not to obliterate the remembrance of the 
services which he had rendered the Protestant religion. Ho 
said not a word to me either of Holland or the Duke of 
Bouillon ; but he highly approved Henry’s chastisement of 
the Duke of Savoy, who was, he said, an ambitious and tur- 
bulent man. 

1 think 1 have omitted nothing of any consequence of 
what was said to me by the King of England in this my first 
audience. When he was inclined to put an end to it, he en- 
tered into his cabinet, saying it would be time for me to go 
to supper, and to my repose. Upon my coming out of the 
chamoer, 1 was accosted by Admiral Howard, Lord Mount- 
joy, and Stafford, and the lord chamberlain. Erskine, in 
conducting me across the court of the palace, spoke to me of 
his attachment to his most Christian majesty, and his desire 
of being ranked amongst the number of my friends. The 
Earl of Northumberland, who had received me at my landing, 
and who again attended me to the river upon my departure, 
said pretty nearly the same to me. No one amongst the 
Engbsh lords has more understanding, capacity, courage, or 
possesses more authority than this nobleman ; he manifested 
a great desire to haye a private conversation with me upon 
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the present affairs. I gathered from what he said, though 
he did not speak in plain terms, that he was not satisfied 
with the government; that he blamed the greatest part of 
the king’s actions ; in short, to say it in a word, that he had 
no great share either of fidelity or esteem for James. It is 
not necessary to say with what reserve and circumspection 1 
listened to such discourse. 

The open declaration which the King of England had made 
against Spain, had given me some hopes that the court of 
London would he insensibly prejudiced against that power. 
In the interval between my first and second audience, several 
things happened wliich increased these hopes. An English 
Catholic, who was likewise a Jesuit (as was at first reported), 
was seized in the habit of a poor traveller, and being ques- 
tioned, ho confessed that he had disguised himself in this 
manner, to deliver the Catholic Church from the oppression 
of the new King of England, unless he re-established the 
Eomish religion in his dominions solely, or, at least, with 
privileges equal to those enjoyed by the Protestants, and 
unless he likewise declared himself against the Protestants of 
Holland ; that eight other Jesuits had conspired with him in 
this design, and that they had actually dispersed themselves 
in different parts of London, in order to embrace any oppor- 
tunity that might offer to destroy this prince. But the 
report was false in regard to the person of this suspected 
Englishman, for he was not a Jesuit,''^ but only a Seminary 
priest. Had the truth of all the other circumstances been 
equally well discovered, probably the whole affair would have 
been reduced almost to nothing; but this was not done. 
James, according to his character, taking umbrage imme- 
diately, imagined that the reason Count d* Aremherg deferred 
demanding his audience, was not on account of his indisposi- 
tion, which was dissembled, and that he only waited till the 
supposed conspirators had accomplished their desiCT, or, at 
least, till by tneir intrigues in the kingdom they had occa- 
sioned a revolution which would have released him from his 
obligations to wait on the king at court. 

It is inconceivable to whaf a length this frivolous suspicion 

* De Thou, no more than M. de Sully, charges the Jesuits with 
having any concern in this conspiracy, which is the same that will be 
mentioned in a subsequent page. 
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was .carried. The queen was at the same time coming to 
London. This, it was said, was to favour the Spanish faction, 
which so disturbed James, that he immediately sent the 
Earl of Lennox expressly to forbid that princess to continue 
her journey ; but wliether the earl could not, or rather chose 
not to succeed in his commission, the queen did not obey. 
Lennox was recalled, and the king remained only the more 
perplexed. After his example, his ministers, courtiers, and 
particularly the old court, being prejudiced in favour of the 
maxims oi the preceding reign, began to show themselves 
greatly disgusted both with the queen and with Spain. They 
called to mind the conduct and policy of Elizabeth, who had 
lived in a perpetual mistrust of the court of Madrid. And 
now they lavished \ipon her those praises of which they had 
been bemre so sparing, and seemed displeased with themselves 
at the indifierence they had shown to her memory ; nor must 
I forget that it was not without doing violence to myself, 
that 1 refrained from following such a general example. 

1 believe the Spanish faction, during all this, was in no 
little pain ; for instead of talking, as before, only of peace 
and neutrality with all the world, nothing was now more 
common than to hear it said, that so far from having any 
dependance on what Spain called her friendship and alliance, 
it was not even safe to contract with her ; that the ambaS' 
sador of this court had not dared to present himself in 
London, and that most certainly he coulcf not come thither, 
for fear of becoming the object, and perhaps the victim, of 
the public indignation. The conduct of his Catholic majesty 
was contrasted with that of his most Christian majesty. 
Henry’s procedure appeared so open and ingenuous, and so far 
from all deceit, that it carried conviction with it ; he would 
never have sent into England, it was said, the man who, of all 
others in his kingdom, was most necessary to him, to machinate 
a deceit unworthy of them both ; nor would 1 myseli^ in 
quitting the court, have thereby left an open field to the 
malignity of my enemies, only to come and act one of those 
characters, whose conclusion is generally that of beholding 
oneself at once both dishondlired and sacrificed to the 
public indignation. In short, if a union between the two 
crowns, which I proposed, was not in all respects the best 
conduct that they could pursue, it was at least the safest ; 
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for what would Spain be able to do, when the two confede- 
rate kings should consider all dangers which might happen 
to either, as equally common to both P It was thus that they 
sometimes reasoned in the council, and in the presence of the 
King of England, very much to the satis&ction of those coun* 
cillora who were in our interests, and who neglected no op- 
portunity of gaining the prince to their party. Lord Mount- 
joy, whom I had made my intimate friend, on account of the 
almost public profession which he made of attachment to 
France, here used his utmost interest and endeavours. 

But all this only dissipated part of my fears ; 1 perceived 
so many other obstacles, that they almost entirely discou- 
raged me ; what I might expect from the queen only ap- 
peared almost insurmountable. My apprehensions ^m the 
secretary Cecil were but little inferior to those from the 
queen. He was at this time separated from bis former 
friends, and bad united with the Scots. 1 endeavoured to 
penetrate into the real motives of this separation ; for 1 was 
strongly persuaded of the insiuccrity of this subtle minister’s 
proceedings. Perhaps his hopes might be, in time, to become 
the head of the Scotch party, and afterwards to unite it with 
the English, whom he might have abandoned only in appear- 
ance ; but these Scotch lords wore so difficult to manage, 
and BO much upon their guard against the English, that he 
could not but bo baffled, uotwitbstauding all his ofibrte; and he 
was himself too penetrating not to be perfectly sensible of it. 
Accordingly, it was said (and wlien I became acquainted with 
the arts of this minister I was myself of the same opinion) 
that he had sought the Scots, who were real confidants and 
favourites of his majesty, only to make himself known, and 
render himself necessary to this prince; that having suc- 
ceeded thus fai’, he knew perfectly well how to centre all 
power in himself, and, by making use of the king’s name and 
authority, would silence the queen, the English, and even the 
Scots themselves, or at least would leave to those he should 
judge proper only some faint shadow of favour, and would 
then reasBume his real character. And, w'hat is most re- 
markable, it was not unlkely that this subtle man was 
himself the dupe of the Soots, who pretended to be such to 
him ; for is it possible that Cecil, known in England by. 
every one to be the most ambitious and most tenacioua a£ 
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power of dl men, should remain unknown only to them ? 
But no doubt Iftiey all knew that the prince’s ear was not 
alone sufficient to maintain them at the head of affairs, with 
which they were not in the least acquainted, and of which the 
secretaiy only could give them the best information. 

Supposing also that the Scottish party was undoubtedly 
firm in the interests of Prance, there still remained a 
material doubt whether so haughty a people as the English 
would submit to be governed by foreigners, and more espe- 
cially by the Scots, who at all times had been the object of 
their aversion : and, besides, it was far from being certain 
that the Scots would always continue to poBsess the king’s 
favour ; lor the regard which he already began to show to 
the Earl of Essex, Southampton, and Lord Mountjoy, plainly 
proved that they might easily lose their influence. Lastly, 
to increase this unpromising aspect, the two kings of 
Sweden and Denmari, whose representations might have 
been of great weight in determining this prince, and who had 
hitherto been so unanimous with Henry, that they had con- 
curred in all his designs, now either did it not at all, or did it 
with such indifference that their example was far from in- 
spiring a proper resolution. In the frequent conferences 
which 1 had with their ambassadors, in presence of the Earl 
of Mar, Lord Mountjoy, and Erskine, who was present three 
times, 'as being a common friend, they made me the fairest 
speeches imaginable ; their aversion to Spain appeared equal 
to mine ; they even proceeded so far as to draw up a kind of 
scheme, whereby they ratified whatever Henry might do for 
all of them, even in regard to the division of conquests, 
which they agreed might easily bo performed by means of a 
firm and durable union. But our conference being ended, 
they no longer remembered any of their promises, and 
beheld nothing but obstacles, in regard to which they had 
kept a profound silence in my presence. A strange beha- 
viour this ! from whence, however, 1 made some discoveiy of 
what sort of men 1 had to deal with. 

Lord Mountjoy told me one in confidence that he had 
been present at a meeting of thesimmbassadors, wherein only 
those of his majesty’s council and the States’ deputies were 
admitted; that here, instead of labouring mutually to 
strengthen themselves in laudable resolutions, each of them 
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had only sought to draw himself out of the affair. He gave 
me an account of their delibeaations. The DanisVdeputy 
represented that indeed his master possessed a great extent 
of territory, hut for the most part barren, and, by the incon- 
venience of its situation, rather expensive than profitable ; 
that the submission and tractableness of the people was an 
advantage of no use to the king his master, because, from 
the prodigious variation of their manners and customs, he 
could neither understand them, nor could they understand 
one another; and that he was now actually engaged in 
endeavours to establish a general and uniform regulation 
among them, which did not permit him to be concerned in 
any other enterprise. The Swede said, it would be highly 
imprudent for his master to engage in a foreign war, be- 
cause bis nephew, the King of Poland, had not yet forgotten 
his pretensions to the crown of Sweden, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed disposed to renew them with more vigour than 
over ; so that the preservation of his own dominions might 
probably find him sufficient employment. Bamevelt, in the 
name of the rest of his brethren, explained himself in a 
manner so different from his usual complaints, that 1 con- 
fess 1 am at a loss to conceive what could be the intention 
of BO strange a procedure: he spoke of Spain only with 
contempt ; in the revolt of the Spaniards and the forces of 
the States he found resources sufficient to preserve them 
from all oppression ; he seemed no longer to despair of the 
success of Ostend as formerly, and intimated that his 
masters had conceived a design which would more than 
indemnify them for that loss, supposing it should happen. 
The English ministers, taking their text from a saying of 
the King of England, ** That every new king, if he had the 
Binallest degree of good conduct, ought at least to let a year 
and a day pass before he made any innovation, though of the 
smallest consequence,” concluded unanimously that it would 
he most pmdent to wait, and they remained firm to this 
determination. If we consider these geniuses of the North* 
with some little attention, we shall perceive that they con- 
stantly preserve some affinity with the nature of their 

* The times are changed ; and I do not doubt if the author had lived 
in OUT days, but he would have done justice to the wisdom and policy 
of some of the Northern Powers. 
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dimate; they have but little vigour of thought, few re- 
Booioes in their imagination, little constancy in their resolu- 
tions, and not the least liucttffe of good policy. The example 
of Elizabeth is an exception to this rule, and is so much the 
more glorious to that great queen. 

I now only wanted to be as well acquainted with the Spa- 
nish councils as I was with those of England and the North ; 
or, in other words, 1 wanted only to know what were the real 
designs of that crown, what propositions she had already 
made to the King of England, how they had been received, 
and, finally, what steps she intended to take for the accom- 
plishment of her desires ; for barely to understand that the 
King of ^uin sought to detach England from France and 
the Low Countries was knowing nothing, or at most but 
very little. It was suspected that Spain meditated some- 
thing of much greater importance ; this might be conjec- 
tured from the information which I had already received from 
the canon at Canterbury ; and it appeared so much the less 
to be neglected, because Aersens and Bamevelt both at the 
same time affirmed the certainty of it, the one at Paris, the 
other at London. I therefore used my utmost endeavoiuB 
to come at the truth. What I was told by Lord Cobham 
andSir Walter Baleigh was conformable to this information . 
but what made the greatest impression upon me was, that 
the Earl of Northumberland, whom I had gained by the 
offer of a considerable pension, under the name of a present, 
sent his secretary with great secrecy one night when I was 
going to bed, to acquaint me with the following particulars. 

From the moment King James ascended the throne of 
England, said this secretary, the King of Spain has not 
ceased to solicit him, either by his own agents, or those of 
the archduke, or by the English Catholics, to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with him against France and 
the United Provinces, whom he calls their common enemies. 
He has omitted nothing which might persuade him that both 
of them, but more esnecially his Britannic majesty, have so 
clear and incontestable a claim to several provinces in 
France, that it would be shameful in them not to make use 
of it at a time when the exhausted condition of that kingdom 
presented so fair an opportunity : and the means proposed 
by Spain to secure the success of this enterprise were, that 
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James and his Catholic majesty should, at the same tima; 
demand of France the restitanon of Normandy, GuiemiA, 
and Poitou, for the King, of England ; Brittany and Boun 
gogne for the King of Spain ; and, upon a reausal, to fall 
upon these provinces with their united forces. His 
Catholic majesty, for this puroose, has even offered to draw 
aU his forces out of the Low Uountries, to renounce, more- 
over, all his pretensions upon the United Provinces, and 
grant them that liberty which they so ardently desire, upon 
a supposition, however, that in consideration of this favour 
they would consent to stren^hen the League by joining it, 
and by concurring in all their designs. The King of ^ig- 
land having made no answer to all these great offers, further 
than by saying that they wore premature, and that he chose 
to begin his reign by gaining a knowledge of all his new 
subjects, and by strengthening himself upon the throne, 
Spain easily perceived that this reply was a civil refusal ; 
and James not being disposed by open force to attempt the 
recovery of his ancient poBsessions, Spain then turned her 
endeavours to persuade this prince at least to favour the 
French provinces in their design (of which she informed 
him) to erect themselves, after the example of Switzerland, 
into an independent republic. All this has been represented 
to James to oe extremely easy to effect. It has been said, 
these provinces impatiently waited a favourable opportunity 
to shake off their insupportable yoke ; the Spanish emissaries, 
seconding these dispositions, have everywhere reported that 
it only depended on themselves whether they would enjoy a 
profound tranquillity without taxes, Bubsiaies, or military 
garrisons, under shelter of the two crowns their protectors ; 
and that they had no cause to apprehend either the resent- 
ment of Henry or the violence of his troops, because care 
would be taken at the same time to involve him in so many 
other perplexities, that he would be under a necessity of 
suffering them to prescribe their own laws. We do not yet 
hear, added the secretary to the Earl of Northumberland, 
what answer James gave to this second proposition; we 
conjecture that it was not more favourably received than the 
former, because the Spanish emissaries, in their conferenoes 
with his Britannic majesty, have several times been obliged 
to change their system, or successively to repeat the same 
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again with different modifications. Sometimes they have 
offered him the whole force and all the treasures of Spain, to 
use them against France in whatever manner he should 
t hink proper, without requiring anything more in return 
than that ne should conclude no treaty without their consent, 
nor should concern himself in any maimer in their quarrel 
with Flanders ; at other times they have descended only to 
desire that he would give no assistance to the United Pro- 
vinces. 

If the whole of what was here related to me was true, it 
might from thence he concluded that France, without know- 
ing it, was actually in the most imminent danger, because a 
single word of approbation from King James would have 
drawn upon her a most terrible storm. But for my own part 
1 confess that to me this appeared so extravagant, and so 
much beyond the bounds cf probability, that, from whatever 
places it might be confirmed, I could not believe that Spain 
would ever think of proposing to King James anything like 
the first propositions which arc here related. Su]>po8ing all 
difficulties were removed between Spain and England in regard 
to the armament and the partition, which, however, would be 
no inconsiderable discussion, yet had they well considered 
how many other difficulties would arise from a difference of 
religions, interests, manners, and customs, as well between 
themselves as the French provinces which they supposed con- 
formable to their sentiments ? 

That article which concerns the United Provinces alone 
destroys the whole of this project. If Spain began by en- 
deavouring to subject them, this crown and that of England 
could not be ignorant that such an enterprise was alone capa- 
ble to destroy, or at least for a considerable time to prevent, 
the execution of their common designs, bccauso France, being 
once convinced that her own safety depended on the proven* 
tion or retarding of this conquest, would have considered 
assisting the States as defending herself ; and if Spain pro- 
posed to gain these provinces in her interest, she would 
therein have been more grossly deceived ; for no offer — ^not 
excepting even that of liberty — ^would have been able to re- 
concile them with their most mortal enemy, much less to in- 
cline them to assist her in her conquests, and that, too, of 
their ancient and only ally. 1 am not ignorant of the man- 
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iier in which tho States* deputies have always thought ; they 
have, upon all occasions, constantly said that Spain deceived 
thorn, that England trifled with them, and that France alone 
was favourably disposed towards them, and if they have some- 
times talked in a different manner — as in the conference 
above mentioned — it was either to excite the French to make 
still greater eftbrts in their favour, or to inspire the English 
with the sentiments of France in regard to them : besides, 
will any one believe that Spain would voluntarily relinquish 
territories which her own force might acquire f 

In regard to tho informations which lienry and I received 
on this head, neither the canon of Canterbury, nor Bame- 
velt — who, with Aersens, must be considered only as one, 
because tho former received his information from the latter — 
could be sufficiently depended upon. The first might have 
been deceived, and the second might have sought to deceive 
us, which deceit was not ineflectual in promoting the success 
of their affairs. In regard to the three English lords, I was 
so far from depending upon what they said, that, on the con- 
trary, I suspected they were themselves the sole authors of 
tho whole scheme, and that they had concerted it tc^ether, 
and then, with proper alterations, presented it to the iLing of 
England, to me, to the States* deputies, and to the puUic, 
thereby to appear as persons of consequence — which was 
quite suitable to their characters. In regard to Spain, 1 
made no doubt but she would be pleased to hear such reports 
spread, and even that she would gladly use her endeavours to 
make them be believed, not with any intention seriously to 
confer with his Britannic majesty concerning them, nor even 
that they should come to his ears, but only with a design to 
increase the discord, and augment tho number of the seditious 
in those provinces of France which were interested therein. 
It was on these terms that I wrote on this subject to Henry, 
who sometimes considered the whole as on artifice of the 
States to accelerate a rupture between him and Spain, and 
sometimes believed it true in regard to the latter, who^ from 
a desire to destroy Henry, and a hope of profiting from the 
inexperience of James, attempted everything. I told Henry 
that, though all these schemes ought to be treated only as 
chimerical, it would be proper, nevertheless, to be attentive 
to whatever passed in Poitou, Auvergne, Limosin, Pays 
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d’ Aunis — in abort, through all Guienne, in which places they 
were capable of producing the same bad effects as though 
th^ had been true. 

The day after my audience, being the 28rd of June, and a 
day on wnicli his British majesty conferred the honour of 
knighthood on several persons, he sent to acquaint me tliat he 
would grant me a second audience the day on which 1 myself 
bad desired it, being Wednesday, the 25th ; that 1 should be 
with him at two o’clock, and bring but few persons with me, 
in order to prevent the inconveniences caused by great num- 
bers, and, as he said, that he might confer with me alo;ie 
with greater freedom. Upon this occasion I was accompa- 
nied from London to Greenwich by Lord Hume, who in 
France had the honour of seeing and discoursing with his 
most Christian majesty. 1 took some refreshment in the 
apartment wherein 1 was conducted to wait till 1 could be 
introduced to the king ; and here 1 was accosted by little 
Edmonds, who made me a long discourse, in which ho com- 
plained that be was not treated so well as his past services, 
and his knowledge of the affairs of France, deserved.* The 
Earl of Northumberland put an end to our conversation by 
coming to require my appearance in the king’s apartment. 

Immediately upon my entrance his majesty arose, and, 
having commanded that no one should follow him, he con- 
ducted me through several apartments into a little ordinary 
gallery, wherein we held our conference. I began it by 
thanking bis majesty for having thus ^ven me an opportunity 
to disclose myself to him on the subject of my commission, 
without reserve, and without witnesses : “ Not,” said I, “ that 
the king my master has sent me to require anything of your 
majesty, but only to be informed of your intentions in re- 
gard to affairs wherein your majesties may both be equally 
concerned, and that the king my master may conform to 
them as a good brother.” The King of England replied that 
the manner in which he plainly saw the Eling of Fnmoe and 
I acted with respect to him, required that he should not con- 
ceal azi}>tbing from me, and that he would therefore discover 
to me his m^ important secrets. He then, in a few words, 

* Edmonds had been agent, and afterwards ambassador from Ellca- 
beth to Henry IV. daring the wars of the League; and he had really 
aoqiiired a penbet knowledge of the aflkirs of France. 
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pretty justly described the present political affairs of Europe, 
“in which,” he said, “it is necessary to preserve an equili- 
brium between three of its powers” — meaning the houses of 
Bourbon, Austria, and Stuart. He said that of these three 
powers, the House of Austria in Spain, from the spirit of 
dominion with which she was possessed, was the only one 
who sought to make the balance incline in her favour ; that 
a knowledge of this unjust design was the cause that the 
King of France and he, though in appearance in peace with 
that crown, were, however, really tliought secretly at war 
with her ; that Spain was not ignorant of it, but that she 
could not complain, she having herself set them the first ex- 
ample — to Henry by her combination with Marshal Biron 
and the disaffected in Franco, by the succours she had ^iven 
the Duke of Savoy when at war with his most Christian 
majesty, by the enterprise upon Geneva — finally, by several 
other proceedings of the like nature ; to him, by instigating 
and encouraging the tlesuits and the English Catholic fac- 
tion (from hence it appears that the affair of the Jesuit had 
gained but too much credit with James) ; but that all 
this could, by neither side, be considered as sufficient cause 
for an open war, and, as they were upon equal terms, it 
would therefore bo best to avoid it, by continuing, as before, 
secretly to favour the enemies of Spain, though with a reso- 
lution to pursue more vigorous and effectual measures in case 
Spain should herself resolve upon any open rupture. 

1 very highly applauded sumi laudable sentiments, and in- 
deed they really deserved it, nor could 1 have said anything 
further on the subject had 1 not, at the same time, perceived 
in the person from whom they came a disposition to peace, 
or rather to indolence and inaction, which in a manner con- 
tradicted bis words, and seemed to tell me that, having 
pwmised a little, he would perform nothing. This observa- 
tion induced me to tell his Britannic majesty that the plan of 
conduct which he had laid down to be pursued with Spain 
was exactly conformable to the sentiments of his Christian 
n^jesty ; and that Henry oidy feared it would be insufficient 
to prevent their one day feeling the fatal effects of the re- 
sentment of that power, whose character, upon this occasion, 
I endeavoured to paint to him in the most natuifd colounu 
1 represented to James everything which Spain had been 
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accumulating for one hundred years past — the earldoms of 
Flanders and Burgundy, the kingdoms of Granada, Navarre, 
and Portugal, the empire of Germany, the states of Naples 
and Milan, all the Indies, and, but for mere good fortune, 
France and England also, botn these crowns owing their 
preservationj next to the firmness of Elizabeth and Henry, 
only to the lucky incident of the revolt of tlie Low Countries, 
and I concluded that as both James and Henry would one 
day be indispensably obliged to enter into ai\ open war with 
Spain, in order to sap the foundation of so vast a dominion, 
it was therefore absolutely necessary now to concert the 
proper measures for it, that no step might be taken to the 
contrary ; and that this, together with the means wdiereby 
the preservation of the United Provinces might be pro- 
visionally secured, was all that 1 had to desire of his majesty. 
“ But,” said the King of England, ‘‘ what better assistance 
would you that the King of France and 1 should give the 
Low Countries, than to comprehend them wnth us in a 
general treaty of partition and pacification between them and 
Spain, upon conditions of which wo shall ourselves be gua- 
rantees ? whereby, should Spain first fail in the observation 
of them, we shall then have just reason to take arms against 
her, and drive lier entirely out of these provinces ; and I 
consent,’* added he, “ upon a supposition that this w ill be 
the case, immediately to determine w’ith you what means and 
what forces we shall employ for the execution of it.” dames 
was not sensible of all the objections to this partition treaty 
which he proposed between Spain and the Low Countries ; 
or, if he was, he artfully endeavoured to avoid entering into 
any engagement with me. The council of Spain would not 
have failed to appear satisfied with what he proposed, but 
during the delays which the negotiating this treaty would 
produce, especially with a court whose dilatoriness was one 
of the chief arts of her policy, Ostend, which w^as reduced to 
extremity, would fall into the power of its enemy, o.nd with 
it a part of Flanders, Holland and Zealand being separated 
from it ; and Spain w^ould in the mean time strengthen her- 
self in what she did possess, and would be preparing the 
means for succeeding more efiectually in her design of sub- 
jecting the rest of this state. 

1 desired his Britannic majesty to bestow some serious re- 
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flection upon the considerations which 1 had thus laid 
before him. lie remained for some time in silence, and 
seemed deeply immersed in thought ; after which, in a hesi- 
tating and irresolute voice, he said, that it must be confessed 
I was in the right, that the affair was of great consequence, 
that ho had often thought of it, though his reflections had 
not as yet produced any efiect, and that he had waited my 
coming to determine him in his resolution. At this moment 
I penetrated into all which this prince refused to tell me, 
and i thought I ought not to hesitate attacking him in his 
inmost recesses ; I therefore replied rather to his thoughts 
than his words, and said that as often as this affair had been 
debated in his majesty’s council, and as often as he had 
heard his ministers utter sentiments difierent from mine, his 
majesty might easily have been convinced that they did it 
only from some motives of self-interest, because there was 
not the least room for doubt ; that one single examination 
would demonstrate, as evidently as a million, that it was in- 
dispensably necessary to prevent th<5 rest of the Low Coun- 
tries from being subjected by Spain, because, were she to 
succeed in this, she might, with the same forces, fall very 
roughly, and without ceremony, upon France and Eng- 
land. Upon this occasion, without exposing these English 
councillors so much as I could, by a discovery of part of 
tbeir intrigues, I so far acquainted the King of England with 
them, as to make him sensible that I was not ignorant that 
they had endeavoured to make him turn those forces against 
Franco which I wished to persuade him to employ against 
Spain. 

James entered of himself into the sentiments with which I 
wanted to inspire him, with respect to his council. He told 
me that he was very far from being of the same opinion with 
some of his courtiers, in what concerned the ancient preten- 
sions of England upon France; and, besides that the pre- 
sent conjimcture and political state of affairs did not permit 
him to think seriously about them, he also considered these 
pretended rights as annulled by Divine Providence, which irre- 
sistibly gives and takes away crowns ; and by time, whose 
prescription was more than centenary — ^which words he re- 
peated several times ; that this consideration being of no 
weight with him, he could therefore previously assure me, 
TOL, II. 2 0 
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that whateTer his final resolution might be, at least be would 
not suffer the United Provinces, nor even Ostend, to come 
under the dominion of the Spaniards. That for the present 
I ought not to require anything further of him, nor press 
him to a conclusion, till he had first conferred with two or 
three of his ministers, whose knowledge as well as honesty 
he was well convinced of ; that, besides, from the reflections 
which I had suggested to him, he was now able to distinguish 
and resist the voice of passion and prejudice ; and lastly, 
that he would in a short time acquaint me with what might 
be further necessary for me to know, in regard to his senti- 
ments and final resolution. 

I could have wished not to conclude our conference on 
this head so soon, but James broke it off b^ saying that he 
should finish the remainder of it another time, because he 
wanted now to have some conversation with me concerning 
the Duke of Bouillon. He informed me that the deputies 
of the Elector Pals tine had strongly solicited him in favour 
of the duke ; but that, not being perfectly well acejuainted 
with the affair, he liod refused to concern himself in it at all, 
through fear lest he should favour a rebel. He desired me 
to relate to him all the circumstances of it, which I accord- 
ingly did, veiT succinctly, so that he had the whole af&ir 
before him. James gave mo his word, tliat however he might 
be solicited by the Palatine, ho would never concern himself 
in it ; and said he wished others would meddle as little in the 
affairs of the English Catholics. I readily apprehended, by 
the manner in which he uttered these last words, that they 
carried with them a kind of reproach. 

In order to understand what is here meant, it is necessary 
to be informed, that some time before the death of Elizabeth 
the partisans of Spain, having, as usual, the ^^uits at their 
heaa, had raised disturbances in the three kin^mms of Graat 
Britain. Though religion was their pretext, Sieir real views 
were political, either because the Eii^ of Spain, as his flat- 
terers had persuaded him, really believed rights to the 
crown of England were so well founded, that after the death 
of the queen he mi^ht openly declare pretensions, or be- 
cause he sought to involve the successor or Elizabeth in sucli 
perplexities as might prevent his engaging in anything else. 
The Jesuits, upon this occasion, very imprudently, itiuiould 
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aeem, luid differed vrith the Enclish Catholic secular clergy : 
this was chiefly occasioned by their endtjavouriup; to create a 
certain arch-priest,*' which the English Catholics would not 
admit of. The affair was brought before the pope, who upon 
this occasion, for reasons of which I am ignorant, neither 
concurred with those Jesuits, nor Spain, but on the contrary, 
liatenod very favourably to the secular cleigy, who had de- 
puted three of their body to Borne, having a passport under 
the hand (jf Cecil himself ; which is a pr^ that Elizabeth 
thought she ought to defeud the seculars ; and also that 
she looked upon the others as her real enemies. Henry had 
been of the same opinion with Elizabeth, and the common 
interest had irom the first determined him to support the 
English clergy at the court of Borne against the fipanish 
cabal. 

Prom hence it was that the enemies of Fiance had taken 
occasion to prejudice James against us,t by inainuating to 
him that Henry had supported the English clergy only with 
a design to gain them over to his owm interests, and that 
from the same views with Hiiain. It was not difficult for me 
to undeceive the King of I^ngland in this respect. I repre- 
sented to him, that Henry having considered to prevent 
the whole body of the Catholics of Britain from entering into 
the Spanish interests was a point of the utmost conse- 
quence, ho had therefore been indispensably obliged to ap- 
pear in their favour upon several occasions ; but iMt he had 

* Cardinal d'Ossat, in his letter of the 28th of 3fa7, 1601, to M. de 
Villeroy, asys that, at the auggeation of an Engliah Jesuit, whose 
name was l<'ather Penonio (or Parsons), rector of the Engliah college at 
Borne, and devoted to the King of Spain, if he was so to any, the popo 
created in England a certain arch-priest, to whose authority all tho 
ecclesiastics, and even all the other Catholics of England, were to be 
subject. By this means, adds he, it was proposed to place the greater 
part of tho Catholics of England under the pope’s influence. 

t The King of England cannot be consider^ as blamahle for having 
taken umbrage againat France upon that account. Tho same cardinal 
gives us to understand, that the poUtioal views of the Spanish par^ 
were by this means to unite the pope, the King of France, tho King of 
Spain, and the English Cath<dicay thereby to place a Catholic kiiv 
upon the throne of England. But it is likewise true that Henry lY. 
was not only ignorant of this deai^, but also that ho had acqureaced 
with Elizabeth in quite diflbreat panoses. (This fact is related in the 
Septennaire^ an. 1604.) 
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been so far from having any thougbia of entering with them 
into designs prejudicial to bis authority, that, on the contrary, 
his sole intention had been to oppose this common enemy ; 
and that had the Catholics departed in the least from their 
duty, or even appeared so to do, he would from that moment 
have abandoned them. 

James was so fully satisfied with this account, that he ac- 
quainted me with the regulations which he meditated in 
regard to the Homan Catholics of his kingdom ; in which 
he said he would be guided by tlie opinion of his most Chris- 
tian majesty. He had afterwards several opj^ortunities of 
being convinced that 1 hud not imposed on him, particularly 
by a letter which the pope’s nuncio wrote to liim from Paris, 
relating to the English Catholics. J ames answered this letter 
in a more obliging maimer than was usual with the court of 
London to letters received from the court of Home ; and 
being perhaps determined by my reasons, he not only entered 
into the same view s, in regard to this afiiiir, w liich good policy 
had suggested to Henry, but it also seemed probable, that, 
to secure the Englisli Catholic party, ho w ould choose rather 
to have recourse to the pope and his ministers than to any 
foreign prince. The pope, on his side, did not show himself 
inseusible of this prelorence.* One Colvil, having dedicated 
a book to him which he had written against that prince, when 
only King of Scotland, his holiness w ould neither receive the 
work, nor permit the author to,stay in Koine. Henry had 
acquainted me with this circumstance, that 1 might, if 1 
thought proper, relate it to the King of England : he had 
been informed of it in the letters which my brother WTote to 
him from Kerne. 

Upon my departure, at the conclusion of this my second 
audience, 1 was informed that the king was to set out the* 
Monday following to meet the queen and 1 judged that the 

* We must believe either that his holiness had no concern in the 
political design which I mentioned in the preceding note, os related by 
Cardinal d’Ossat, or that, perceiving it liad miscarried, he had con- 
ceived that of gaining, if it were possible, the King of England, who 
bad at first shown himself so favourably disposed to the Catholics, that 
it was reported he vrould become one himself; and that he had only 
pretended to be of the Reformed religion, in order to ascend the throne 
without opposition. (See Birch’s Negotiations, p. 86 et leq.) 
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audience which his majesty promised to grant me on Sunday, 
the 29th, would, on this account, probably be the last I 
should obtain ; and as I was afraid 1 should not be able to 
conclude my negotiations in one more, I determined to re- 
quest another of him before that on Sunday. James replied 
that he could not grant this request, all his time being ab- 
solutely engaged till Sunday; but that he would send his 
ministers on Friday, the 27th, to confer with me and prepare 
matters. 

Accordingly, on Friday, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
there came to me Admiral Howard, the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Mar, Lord Mountjoy, lieutenant-general in 
Ireland, and the secretary Cecil, who was the speaker. After 
the first compliments w ere over, Cecil told me that the Sling 
of England thought he could not better show his most Chris- 
tian majesty how sensible he was, both of the uprightness of 
his intentions, and his ability in the conduct of great affairs, 
than by wholly relying upon him in all that concerned the 
relief of Ostend, and the support of the States. 

1 was immediately sensible of this secretary’s artifice, and 
the design of it, in thus construing what 1 had said to the 
King of England in a manner different from my real meaning. 
1 replied, that indeed the king my master would have been 
extremely glad to have had some measures taken in Europe, 
to prevent the invasion of Flanders by Spain ; but that ne 
was so far from having sent me to give law to his Britannic 
majesty, that he did not himself know w'-hat conduct to pursue 
with regard to the affairs of those provinces, with the true 
state 01 which he w'as not even w^ell acquainted ; that it was 
therefore vain to think of penetrating into what Henry might 
have determined in his mind as to the States, because, in 
reality, he had not os yet determined on anything ; that no- 
thing further could be concluded from what 1 had said to his 
Britannic majesW, than that when he should be well disposed 
towards them, I could engage that the dispositions of his 
most Christian majesty would not bo contrary to his ; and, in 
a word, that I had come with no other design than to he in- 
formed of the intentions of the King and Parliament of Eng- 
land. 

Cecil replied that he had no design in what he had said 
to take me by surprise, but only to hear my sentiments on 
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the preBent Bitiiation of affairs, and to know whether any ex- 
pedient had been thought of in the council of France to 
obviate the diffioolties which,, at London, this enterprise 
seemed to be so full of, that it appeared impossible to be exe- 
cuted. He confessed, in setting forth these pretended diffi- 
culties, that a specific agreement between Spain and the Low 
Countries would, in the present situation or affairs, occasion 
the loss of these provinces. Then reasoning from the false 
conclusion, that there was no medium between such an 
agreement and an open war with Spain, lie endeavoured to 
show that the war would be still less agreeable than the 
peace to England, which was already exhausted, though at a 
time too when groat expenses were requisite in consequence 
of the coronation ; and ho concluded yet more peremptorily 
than before, that France must engage alone in the execution 
of her designs. He added, indeed, that England might in a 
year be able to second them. The riches and power of France 
were also a subject which did not escape him. Finally, ho 
attempted, with all the address he was tiiasior of, to induce 
me to declare that the King of France, being resolved to 
make the business of the States his own, desired no other 
fiivour of England than that of n neutrality, to which, no 
doubt, he woidd have given his consent with joy. 

I gave Cecil to understand, by smiling at ids last words, 
that he had laid this snore for me in vain ; and I told him 
that, without seriously replying to proposirions which 1 
plainly perceived he had made only to ^ive me on occasion of 
speaking, it was sufficient for me to desire him to take notice 
of one thing, which he ought to know as well as myself, and 
this tlmt England, by suffering France to act alone for 
■ome time before she joined her, instead of laying the foun- 
dation of an aUiance with her, would thereby rather lay the 
foundation of a rupture, because the one would expect to 
enjoy the conquests which she might make during this time, 
aiul the other would doubtless require to part£e of them. 
1 addressed m^rself personally to Cecil, and told him that, 
nevertheless, this would not prevent my agreeing with him, 
in ease his propead for a umon with Frimoe wShin a year 
had been smeere on his part ; because the King of Fnmee 
would rather ehoose to defer the dedaxatiou of war aminst 
Spain^ whieh he mentioned, till this time, an open war oeing 
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altogether as inconrcnient to Franee, in the present situatioii 
of her affairs, as it was to England. 

Upon this occasion, 1 thought 1 ought again to repeat, and 
in terms the most explicit, that 1 was not come to propose to 
the English council a declaration of war from the ti^'o Kings 
of France and England against Spain, but only to represent 
that good policy required them not to suffer the United 
Provinces to be oppressed for wont of succours, which might 
be given them without disturbing the quiet of the rest of 
Europe ; and to confer with his Britannic majesty upon the 
nature of these succours, and the other steps to be taken, 
both at present and in future, in favour of the Flemish. 
Upon this, the king's cojincillors thanked me for the sin* 
cerity with which I had spoken ; and Cecil, having uoth^ 
further to reply, told me that be would go and confer with 
his majesty thereupon, that he would tlien converse with the 
deputies of the States about it, and if 1 desired it, even in my 
presence, which I did not think proper to oppose. Having 
said this, we separated. 

Count d’Aremberg, having long deferred from time to 
time demanding his audience, sent at last to desire the King 
of England would dispense with it entirely, on account 
his indisposition, and that he would only send one of his 
councillors to confer with him. James did not appear satis- 
fied with this procedure ; he, however, granted him what he 
desired, and Cecil was the person charged with this commis- 
sion. Cecil, who was perfectly w'cll acquainted with the 
reports current at that time concerning himself, being de- 
sirous to avoid giving any new cause to vilify him upon this 
occamon, sought to be excused, and desired that he might, at 
least, have an adjunct, that is, a witness of his worms and 
actions, though he affected not to receive him in that quality. 
This fret alone unanswerably proves, that be was far from 
enjoying that favour which he was desirous the public should 
believe he absolutely possessed. Kintore, a Scotchman, was 
the person associated with him. 

D*Aremberg confined himself wholly to compliments, and 
to the most general expressions : when pressed to come to 
pardouljurs, he replied, tlmt he was a soldier, and had no skill 
m negotiation ; tW was only oome to hear what the King 
of England had to say to him ; and that, after him, his master 
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would send a man of business. These words were repeated 
and spread throughout London, with all the ridicule and con- 
tempt they deserved ; indeed, no ambaBsador w'as, perhaps, 
ever before guilty of so great an imprudence, nor can one but 
with difficulty believe it of a people so acute os the Spaniards ; 
it was of great disservice to them in the English council, and 
brought part of those who composed it to favour me ; and if 
the designs of Spain were not liereby entirely frustrated, 
which they might have been, it was because this awkward 
behaviour was repaired by the address of the other partisans 
of this crown, having Cecil himself at their head, notwith- 
standing his endeavours to make the contrary be believed ; it 
w as even entirely forgotten, w'hcn it was said that the Spanish 
ambassador (who began to be no longer expected) would 
soon arrive. Cecil, no doubt, w’aited his arrival, to begin the 
dissipation he was prepaiing of my projects, and the other 
councillors appeared disposed to fall into their former irreso- 
lution. I was even informed from a good quarter that it not 
being doubted but this ambassador would make proposals to 
his Britannic majesty, accompanied by irresistible od'ers, part 
of these councillors liad begun to draw' up an account of 
the debts of France and the States to England, whereby, 
from the sums contained in this account on one side, and the 
treasures of Spain disbursed in London on the other, nothing 
might be proof against them. 

What w'as most remarkable in my reception on Sunday, 
the 29th of June, was, that all the gentlemen of my retinue 
had the honour of being treated w ith a dinner by his majesty, 
and 1 had that of being admitted to his own table. In pur- 
suance of his majesty's directions, 1 arrived at Greenwich 
about ten o'clock in the morning, and was present with him 
at divine service, in which there was a sermon. He said 
nothing particular to me from the time of my arrival till our 
sitting down to table ; the conversation turned almost entirely 
upon the chose and the weather ; the heat was excessive, and 
much more violent than was usiial at Loudon in this month. 
Only Beaumont and myself sat with James at table, where I 
was not 0 little surprised to see that he was always served 
on the knee ; a Buyout in form of a p 3 rramid was placed in 
the middle of the table, which contain^ most costly vessels, 
and was even enriched with diamonds. 
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The conversation continued the same as before, diir^ 
great part of the entertainment ; but an o^ortunity offeri^ 
for the king to speak of the late Queen of J&igland, he did it, 
and to my great regret, with some sort of contempt ; he even 
boasted of the dexterity which he had .employed to numage 
her by means of her own councillors, all of whom, he said, he 
had gained over during her life, so that they did nothing 
but what was agreeable to him ; that it was, therefore, not at 
this time only he governed England, but several years before 
the death of the late queen, whose memory did not seem 
agreeable to him. He then called for some wine, his custom 
being never to mix water with it, and holding the glass in 
his hand towards Beaumont and myself, he drank to the 
health of the king, the queen, and the royal family of France. 

1 returned him his health, and that too without forgetting 
his children. He inclined himself to my car when he heard 
me name them, and told me softly, that the next health 
her would drink should be, to the double union which he me> 
ditated between the ro}'^ houses. He had never till now 
said a single word to me about this ; and 1 thought the 
opportunity wdiich he bad thus taken for it was not extremely 
well chosen. I failed not, however, to receive the proposal 
w ith all possible marks of joy, and replied softly, that 1 was 
certain Henry would not hesitate in bis choice l^tween his 
good brother and ally, and the King of Spain, who had before 
applied to him upon the same subject. James, surprised at 
what I told him, informed me in his turn, that Spain had 
made him the same offers of the Infanta for his son, as she 
had to France for the Dauphin. The King of England 
appeared td me to he still in the sentiments in which 1 had 
left him in our last conference; though he gave me no 
opportunity of conversing with him in private. He told me, 
indeed, before all who were present, that he approved of 
everything that had been done in the last conference between 
the councillors and myself ; that he would not suffer the States 
to be overwhelmed ; and that the next day, the manner in 
which succours were to be granted them should be settled. 
For this purpose he gave omrs that his councillors should, 
in the ailbemoon of next day, repair to London, there to 
conclude the affair with me. 1 tnought these words suffi- 
ciently authorised me immediately to put into the hands of 
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hia BritRimic majesty the fonn of a treaty which 1 had 
drawn up and brought with me : and this 1 accordingly did 
in the presence of hia ministerB. Having found means, in 
the eourae of the conyereation, to drop some few complamts 
of the piracieB of the English upon the French, the king said 
that this happened contrary to his intentions ; and he was 
even angry with the English admiral, who appeared himself 
inclined to vindicato what had been done. At last, he 
quitted the company to go to bed, where he usually passed 
part of the afternoon, and sometimes even the whole of it. 

The journey which James uns to have made having been 
prevented or deferred, I hoped I should, without difficulty, 
be able to find an opportunity of telling liim what I had yet 
to say ; and this gave me sonie consolation for having done 
so little on Sunday. For not^nithstanding what has here 
been said of resolutions and succours in support of the States, 
I was not ignorant that afiairs were not as yet brought to 
the issue which I desired ; for the King of England still fe- 
ferred me, for the conclusion of them, to the same persons as 
before ; and these, 1 very well knew, were not disposed in 
my favour. Nor did Bamovelt and the deputies from hence 
^new a more happy presage, for they were very far from con- 
sidering themselves as having succeeded in their offensive 
and defensive alliance with France and England, with which 
tbey'had sometimes flattered themselves. They resolved to 
maro a final effort with me, that they might at least secure 
France in their interests. For this purpose, Barnevelt re- 
paired to me before any of the others, and after having made 
me acquainted with his apprehensions in regard to the pre- 
sent situation of ofiairs, and the effects of the arnval of the 
Spanish ambassador, which was always said to be very near, 
he told me that the Hollanders, being reduced to the utmost 
despair, would abandon everything, and seek an asylum out 
of tneir provinoes. Barnevelt obrarved, from my reply, that 
I was not the dupe of his exaggerations. I told him that it 
was the EngHsh council, and not I, which was to be per^ 
snaded, beouise 1 was sfiifficiently conyinced the States were 
reaUy in a perplexed situation. He endeovouxed to prove to 
me mat if nothing could be obtained of the King of &glaad, 
good policy required that France should openly and alone 
eipouae the cause of the United Provinces, Wore their 
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strength and spirits were entirely spent and exhausted. I 
replied, that be required of me what was not in my power, 
because I had come to London only to enter into an associa- 
tion with the English, if it were possible, and in case they 
refused this, to ^ow their reasons. 

After this, we had some discourse about the towns des- 
tined for cautionaricB. Bomevelt informed me that Cecil,m 
a conference with Caron, one of the Flemish deputies, had 
gi^n him to understand that England, being reaolv^ to 
maintain peace with Spain, would require Holland to make 
the cession of those places as a security ; and in cousequenoe 
of this cession, Cecil had only promised him that these towns 
should be preserved in a strict neutrality, till the pa 3 rmeiit 
of the States* debt. Barnevelt, who perceived that this affair 
appeared to me os interesting as it really was, acquainted 
me, though with all the reserve which ought to be observed 
by a man entrusted upon oath with the secrets of his council, 
that the States had put things in such a train, that the 
council of London would have many difficulties to remove 
before it could see itself in possession of those places. But 
from hence he also inferred, in order to gain his point with 
me, that as the consequence of this would probably be a war 
between England and tbe United Provtuces, it was therefore 
for this reason that he pressed me immediately to join the 
forces of France with theirs, without which there would be 
no equality between the parties. 1 confessed to Barnevelt 
that 1 could not blame the resolution of his xnasters ; but 
that the Kin^ of France, upon this oocaaion, could only 
lament their situation, not bemg in a condition to suppoit 
them with open force against Spain and England together. 

Ill the afternoon, all the Flemish deputies came in a body 
to assist in the conference ; and soon after them the En^lisii 
councillors, appointed by bis Britannic majesty, also annred. 
Cecil being, as usual, the speaker for all of them, begm by say- 
ing direetty that tbe King of England was reidly in the in- 
terest of the States. And turning to me, he asked me 
whether this was not what I desired, and the real desira of 
my commission. 1 concealed what I did but too puunly 
perceive from this blunt, has^ procedure of the secretary ; 
and instead of giving him a dire^ answer, 1 addressed my* 
self to the deputies, and told tiiem that, two great ki^ 
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designing to interest themselves in their affairs, they ought, 
therefore, justly to represent the state of them, that from a 
full and perfect knowledge of their necessity tho succours 
which they wanted might bo ascertained. Bamcvelt, as 
usual, drew a picture of the miseries to which Spain had 
reduced them ; and these he described in as lively and affect- 
ing a manner as he possibly could. But to come more im- 
mediately to the business, he said it was necessary that the 
Spaniards should be driven entirely out of Flanders ; aShd 
that the States were in hopes of being able to succeed in 
this in the space of a year, by means which he deduced in 
the following manner : that tho whole Ibrce of the United 
Provinces amounted to about twelve or fifteen thousand in- 
fantry, not including the garrisons, and three thousand 
cavalr}', besides fifty ships actually in a condition to serve, 
w'ith artillery and ammunition in proportion ; that, therefore, 
nothing more was necessary than for the two kings to double 
these forces, by furnishing an equal number of each as above 
mentioned. 

I was apprehensive these propositions would not be re- 
ceived very favourably ; and that 1 might not appear to 
authorise the deputies in dcmiands which w'ere really too 
great, 1 told Barnevelt that lie should have been more care- 
ful only to ask w'hat could be granted. I then asked Cecil, 
in a manner somewhat peremptory, to acquaint mo w'hat were 
the real intentions of his master with regard to what was 
here proposed to him. Cecil replied that his Britannic ma- 
jesty would have been glad to have maintained himself iu a 
solid and sincere peace with all his neighbours ; that, as far 
as could be judged from the state of France, aud from mere 
appearances, his most Christian majesty was probably of the 
same sentiments. Nevertheless, that from the remonstrances 
which 1 had made to the King of England, this prince was 
determined to pursue the medium between his own desires 
and those of the States — that is, he would consent privately 
to assist the United Provinces : that perhaps a time might 
come when more could be done for them, but that at present 
th^ must expect nothing further. 

deputies not doubting but this resolution was really 
fixed, withdrew to confer among themselves upon what had 
been said by Cecil, who in the mean time continuing his dis- 
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course, said that the King of England was indeed Terr willing 
to assist the States, but that he had no desire to ruin him- 
self for them. He avoided entering upon any particulars in 
regard to the nature of these pretended succours, that he 
might not be afterwards answerable for any promises or posi- 
tive engagements ; but he said that, in case Spain should 
carry her rosontmeut so far ns personally to attack the two 
kings, protectors of tlie liberty of Flanders, in order to make 
all things equal on bf)th sides, Franco must contribute eight 
thousand infantry and two tliousand cavalry, and England 
one-half of that number ; and the same rule might be ob- 
served in regard to the squadrons wdiich it would be neces- 
sary to keep upon the coast of Spain and in the Indies ; and 
he further declared that England had no fund to defray the 
expenses of these forces, except the money o^ing from France, 
whicli was to be paid in two years ; but that the King of 
England would willingly sacrifice it for tlie service of the 
common cause. 

I was extremely dissatisfied at the English secretary’s thus 
endeavouring to avoid coming to any positive agreement, by 
purposely evading the state of the question, and by raising 
only anticipated difiiculties ; but I concealed my indignation 
as well as 1 could, and replied, that this was not a subject to 
be talked of in so vague a monuer ; that it was above all 
things nocesBorv, without any equivocation, absolutely to de- 
termino what sliould be done in favour of the United Pro- 
vinces, and for the relief of Ostend ; that, after this, whether 
the council of his Britannic majesty might be inclined to a 
war, or whether it might bo forced into one by Spain, there 
would be many other considerable matters to discuss, in re- 
gard to the following suppositions ; — First, that this crown 
should attack only one of the two kings, or should attack 
them both ; secondly, that the two kings should declare them- 
selves the aggressors ; and lastly, that they should endeavour 
to make conquests upon the Spaniards in the Low Countries. 

To make Cecil yet more sensible that he scarce entered at 
all into the affair, I represented to him that, in case of the 
rupture with Spain, which he mentioned, to render the supe- 
riority in favour of the two kings, that of France, besides 
twenty thousand men which he would have in Flanders, 
would also be indispensably obliged to have the same pnm- 
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ber upon the frontiers of Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, 
Laup^j, and Brcsse, not to mention the squadrons of 
goIleyB which he must also have to secure the Mediterranean ; 
that it was necessaiy even now to determine these matters, 
and to prevent being exposed to a thousand perplexing dis- 
cussions, sufficient to destroy the harmony between the allied 
princes. Then, replying more particularly to what Cecil bad 
said, 1 told him 1 could not conceive what reason he had for 
casting upon the King of France the wdiole or the greatest 
part of the expenses of a war in w'hich Henry would be only 
equally concerned with the King of Englaiid ; that if by bucIi 
means the British council scught to distress Henry, it but 
ill understood its interests, nor considered that, though an 
equalitv of expenses should be stipulated, France would cer- 
tainly ^ve otlief expenses to defray, perhaps even greater 
tliau these; such were those for the defence of her coasts and 
frontiers, which, by divertingpart of the enemy’s forces, would 
not be k‘8S serviceable to England than to France. 1 added 
that, for all these reasons, I thought tlie English council took 
a TCiy improper time to demand the payment of the sum lent 
to France ; tliat Henry was so far from expecting any such 
matter, that he had given me no orders about it ; that 1 
only knew, from the place which 1 filled in the council of 
finances, that his intention was to discharge it by annual 
payments, as had been agreed with the latcgpieen ; and that 
within the cuxrent year he proposed to pay two hundred 
thousand Uvres ; but again, tiuit the British council took n 
very wrong method to obtain the payment of this debt, by 
showing, mm their unreasonable oifficulties and suspicions, 
that their solo view was more and more to exhaust France ; 
which conduct was very malignant, and absolutely o|)poBite 
to that of Henry, who, in oJl his actions, manifested nothing 
but honesty and good frith, and laboured only for the public 
good. 

Wliat 1 saliklid not make that impression upon my bearers 
which 1 desired ; on the contrary, the English took fire, and 
protested, if an^hing further were insist^ on, they would 
abandon the States entirely. Cecil more especially, in this 
conference, completed his making himself Imown to me for 
what he really was : he made use only of doable expressioas, 
voigue proposals, and frlse meanings, being perfectly sensiUe 
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that reaaon waet not on hia side. The moderation and 
sincerity which 1 opposed to his ill-designing subtleties, 
forced him into contradictions, of which he was himself 
ashamed, when, by a single word, 1 made him feel the 
ridiculousness of what he said. Sometimes — thinking to in- 
timidato me — he magnified the foroes of England ; sometimes 
he endeavoured to show the advantages to England of the 
pretended ofiers of Spain ; he watched opportunities to wrest 
any words which mi^t drop from me or the deputies to his 
advantage, and even maliciously supposed that we had said 
things winch we never thought of ; he proceeded so far as to en- 
deavour to raise discord between me and the deputies, by 
casting upon me the refusal of openly assisting the States : 
he, and his colleagues by his direction, demanded that France 
should immediately pay to England, in part of what she owed, 
forty or fifty thousand pounds sterling ; and he told the de- 
puties that this sum soould be employed for the relief of 
their most pressing necessities, to which they all added, upon 
my refusal, that it could be imputed only to me, because, 
said they, all the money in France was at my disposal. If 
all the merit of those we usually call able politicians consists 
in thus endeavouring to ensnare the open and undesigning, 
and to make these bw the blame of their wickedness, wh& 
they at the same time ei^oy all the benefits of it, a poUtioian 
is then truly a jery despicable character. What piqued nss 
the most was to fiud these ministers, who were here only to 
set forth the intentions of the king, impudently substitute 
tbeir own instead of them ; for 1 knew well, ana was firmly 
persuaded, from the manner in which this prince had talked 
to them in my presence, that he had given them quite con- 
txary commands. 

The deputies, who had returned, and were present during 
this discussion, having again retired, greatly dissatisfied, no 
doubt, and in more peiplexity than Imore, Cecil once more 
changed his battery : ho said that, since the King of France 
could not enter into a war but in conjunction with 
the latter could not do it^ unless her expenses were defrayed 
by France and the States ; which neither cd* them being r^j 
a1^ to do, the best conduct, therefore, which the two kingi 
could pursue would be to continue to live in friendship, but 
without intermeddling with any foreign disputes whatsoem. 
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This, probably, was what the secretary really proposed ; and, 
notwithstanding tlie length and frequency of bis discourses, 
was all he had ever uttered w'ith sincerity. 

As I did not think proper to make any reply to this, the 
English, believing, perhaps, that thay had gained their point 
with me, said they would relate to the king everything which 
had passed in the conference, and would demana an audience 
from him for me, wherein all things should be expeditiously 
settled on this footing ; that this audience would probably bo 
mv last, and that wherein I should take my leave, because 
after this nothing more would remain to be done. If 1 kept 
silence upon this occasion, it 'was most certainly not because I 
acquiesced in what they said. On the contrary, the manner 
in which they had again exposed thoniselvcs, and, as it wore, 
confessed themselves to be liars and impostors, had inspired 
me with the utmost contempt for theni ; but 1 judged that 
expostulation or passion would be so far from making them 
quit a resolution w’hich they had concerted together, that, 
perhaps, it might rather tend to promote a rupture ; w hereas, 
as matters were at present situated, friendship at least sub- 
sisted between the two kings, and as this friendskip might be 
more strongly cemented by a double marriage (which was 
publicly talked of), some more favourable opportunity might 
probably hereafter occur. However, I did not absolutely 
despair of the success of my commission, because I thought 
I perceived the king had no concern in the designs which nis 
councillors thus endeavoured to put into execution. 

To come at a certainty in respect to this was what I pro- 
posed in my third audience, for I did not consider as such 
my reception on Sunday. Cecil had demanded it for me 
from the king, and this prince sent Erskiue to tell me that 
it should be on the day after the conference here related, 
and that I should bring but few of my retinue with me, 
because he wanted to discourse with me in private ; and this 
was further confirmed to me by a Scoten lord, who was 
extremely intimate with my friend the Earl of Mar. The 
Lords Hume and Seaford, about noon, came to accompany 
me from London, and, upon my landing at Greenwidi, iwas 
received by the !l^l of Derby, who conducted me into the 
long’s apartment. I had wita me only four gentlemen and 
two secretaries. 
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The King of England took me by the hand, and, com- 
manding that no one should follow him, he led me though 
his cabinet into his gallery, the door of which he also secure. 
He embraced me twice, with expressions that showed how 
greatly ho was satisfied with the King of France and myself, 
and how sensible he was of his most Christian majesty’s 
having sent him the man who, of all his kingdom, was most 
necessary to him. He insisted that, making use of the pre- 
sent opportunity, 1 should speak to him without any reserve. 
This moment, therefore, seemed favourable to me to com- 
plain to him of his ministers ; and, after the usual compli- 
mentary thanks, I accordingly told him that it was muoh 
more advantageous to me in all respects to confer with him 
than his councillors, who, after having very ill executed his 
orders in the last conference, had also, without doubt, given 
him ft false account of what had passed between them and 
myself and the States* deputies ; and I promised, if he would 
permit me, to give him a sincere and just relation of every- 
thing. 

Tho king approving my proposal, I acquainted him with 
all that had passed between us the preceding evening. I in- 
sisted more especially upon the proposition to discharge the 
debt owing to England, and on tne aspersion upon his most 
Christian majesty and myself with which it had been accom- 
panied. 1 added, that if, after having filled my letters to 
Henry only with eulogies on the generosity, the prudence, 
and the perfect irien£hip of the prince to whom I had the 
honour of speaking, and this because be himself had autho- 
rised me to do it, b^oth by bis words and actions, I should be 
obliged, on a sudden, to write to him in a quite contrary 
style, without having any reason to allege for it, other than 
difficulties entirely frivolous, the king my master could not 
but think 1 had acted the port of a &ttering and, perhaps, 
on unfaithful minister in regard to the interests witn which 
he had entrusted me ; and it would besides be considered 
as the effect of a determined friendship with Spain, from 
whence, perhaps, a rupture might ensue between the two 
kings, whose interest as well as inclination required their 
continuing in a constant state of union. 1 thought I ought 
not to hesitate upon informing the King of England that 
there were severu of those whom he admitted into bk 
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council who were neither well disposed in themselvoB nor 
well affected to liis person ; that without naming tliom to 
him, he ought to consider os such all those who appeared so 
little solicitous for his glory and the honour of his crown as 
to advise him, under the name of an ally, to render himself 
the slave of Spain ; that he would do well to be in some 
degree diffident of such persons whose characters he was not 
perfectly well acquainted with, and to be guided rather by 
his own wisdom than the representations of his ministers. 

It was no difficult matter to inspire the King of England 
with a diffidence of his ministers, Ibr he was naturally but 
too much inclined to it. The change which 1 perceived in 
his countenance when he heard my last words, his gesture, 
and some expressions that escaped him, convinced me my 
observation was just ; I oven thought I plainly jierceived 
that, either from an effect of this clifficlonoe, or from the 
praises 1 lavished on him, he was at last in the most favour- 
able disposition I could wish him; I therefore embraced 
this opportunity to introduce into our conversation some 

f euerid hints of a project, by which, with the assistance of 
is Britannic majesty, the tronquillit^r of all Europe might 
be secured. Having said this, i remained silent, as though 
1 had been apprehensive of fatiguing liim by too long a 
discourse: but 1 knew the curiosity of James would be 
excited by the little 1 bad said ; accordingly, he replied that 
my discourse had not appeared tedious to him, but that it 
would be proper to know what o’clock it was. He went out, 
and asked some of bis courtiers whom be found at the end 
of the gallery, and they telling him that it was not yet three, 
“ Well, Sir,” said the king to me, returning, “ 1 will break 
off the party for the chose which 1 had made for this day, 
that 1 may hear you to the end, and this employment will, 1 
am persuaded, be of more service to me than the other.” 

Tne reason that induced me to haeard a step of sueffi eon- 
sequence as that of communicating to King James the great 
designs upon S^in and all Europe, wliich had been con- 
certed between Henry and Elizabetii, was, that being per- 
suaded this prince was already of himself inclined to the 
alliance with Erance, be only wanted to be determined in 
this resolution from some great and noble motive ; and be- 
cause, on the other side, his ministers constantly brought 
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him back to their maimer of thinking, apparently because he 
could not support himself against them, from a persuasion 
that they opposed his sentiments only through ignorance of 
them. However, this did not prevent my taking the follow- 
ing precaution, which I judged to be very necessary. 

I resumed the discourse, and told his majesty tW, with- 
out doubt, he had sometimes thought, and with good reason, 
that a man in possession of the places and honours with 
which 1 w'as known to be invested, never quitted his post 
but on very urgent occasions ; that this was my case ; that 
though my commission was only to require a union be- 
tween France and England, yet, nevertheless, from the 
opinion 1 had cuncoived of his genius and abilities, which 
fame had not been silent in reporting, 1 had resolved, before 
1 quitted the kingdom, to discourse with his Britannic 
majesty on something in&iitely more considerable ; but that 
wliat 1 had to acquaint him with was of such a nature that 
I could not reveal it to him without exposing myself to ruin, 
unless he would engage by the most solemn oath to keep it 
a secret. James, who listened to me with a profound atten- 
tion. hesitated, however, at taking the oath which 1 ^uired ; 
and, to render it unnecessary, he endeavoured himself to 
discover what 1 could have so interesting to communicate to 
him. But finding that my answers to the different questions 
which he successively asked me gave him not the least inti- 
mation of the affair, he satisfied me at last by the most sacred 
and solemn of all oaths : 1 mean that of the holy sacrament. 

Though I had now nothing to fear from his indiscretion, 1 
however carefully weighed all my words; and, beginning 
with an article in which 1 knew the Eling of England was 
most interested — 1 mean religion, — 1 told mm, that, however 
1 might appear to him engaged in worldly honours and offiiirs, 
and bow indifferent soever he might perhaps have supposed 
me to be in matters of religion, yet it was no less certain 
that 1 was attached to mine, even so much as to prefer it to 
my family, fortune, country, and eyon king ; that I had 
neglected nothing which might incline the king my master 
to establish it in France upon solid foundations, being under 
great apprehensions lest it might one day be overwhelmed 
^ so powerful a faction as that of a union of the pope, the 
Emperor, Spain, the archdukes, the Catholic princes of Qer* 
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many, and bo many other states and communities interested 
in its suppression ; that my success hitherto had been 
tolerable ; but that, perhaps, I was indebted for it only to 
junctures purely political, which had engaged Henry in a 
party opposed to the house of Austria. That because these 
circumstances might change, or because 1, who was the only 
person that would use any endeavours to make Henry con- 
tinue finn in this political plan, might lose my place and his 
favour, 1 did not see how the King of France could resist a 
party which both his religion and the example of others 
would call upon him to embrace. That this consideration 
had long inspired me with the thoughts of finding a person 
for the execution of this design, who, by his rank and power, 
would be more proper than myself to accomplish it, and fix 
Henry in his sentiments. That having founa all that 1 had 
sought for in the prince to w'hom I had the honour of speak- 
ing, it had not been diflicult to make my choice. In a word, 
that it depended only upon himself to immortalise his 
memory, and become the arbiter of the fate of Europe, by 
a design to which he would always appear to have put the 
finishing hand, though he might not be more concerned in 
the execution than his most Christian majesty. 

There remained only to explain to James the nature of 
this design, of which, at first, I gave nothing further than a 
general idea, under that of a project for an association of all 
the princes and states in Europe, whoso interest it was to 
diminish the power of the house of Austria, the foundation 
of which should be an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween France, England, and Holland, cemented by the 
closest union of the two royal houses of Bourbon and 
Stuart. 1 represented this association in a light which 
showed it might be veiy easily formed. There was not the 
least difficulty in regard to Denmark, Sweden, in a word, to 
dl the Protestant princes and states ; and it might be ren- 
dered sufficiently advantageous for the Catholic princes also 
to induce them to ei]^^e in it : for example, the turbulent 
and ambitiouB disposition of the Duke of Savoy might be 
soothed with hopes of obtaiziing the title of king ; and the 
princes of Germany, with promises to distribute among them 
those parts of it wliich the house of Austria possessed, as 
Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, Moravia, Bdesia, Ac., and to re- 
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establish their ancient privileges: even the pope himself 
might be gained, by granting him the property of those 
countries of which he only possessed the feodality. In re- 
gard to the King of Franco, though I endeavoured to per- 
suade Janies that hitherto he had had no concern in this 
project, which I pretended was entirely of my own forming, 
1, however, said, that when I should have communicated it 
to him, I could safely engage he would have no thoughts 
either of retaining any conquests which might be made, or 
being recompensed for them; though, according to all 
appearances, the greatest part of the burden would fall 
upon him, as w^ell by the expenses necessary for carrying on 
the enterprise, as by Ins own personal services. 1 imagined 
it was most proper to give tho affair this turn in regard to 
Henry, that he might not be under too absolute an obli- 
gation. 

The King of England immediately started some objections 
upon the difficulty of uniting so many different princes so 
differently disposed ; the same nearly wLich Henry had made 
when we had last discoursed upon it at Montglat, upon his 
return from Metz : though, from the slight sketch which I 
had given him of the design, he, however, appeared highly 
to approve it, and expressed a desire of being more circum- 
stantially informed of it. In conformity with this desire, 
the following is the substance of what I said to his Britannic 
majesty. 

Europe is divided into two factions, which ore not sojustly 
distinguished by their different religions (because the Catho- 
lics and Protestants are confounded together in almost all 
places) as they are by their political interests ; the first is 
composed of the Pope, the Emperor, Spain, Spanish Flanders, 
part of the princes and towns of Germany and Switzerland, 
Savoy, the Catholic States of Italy, namely, Florence, Fer- 
ma, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Genoa, Lucca, &c. Herein 
likewise must be comprised the Catholics dispersed in other 
parts of Europe, at the^ head of which may bo placed the 
turbulent order of Jesuits, whose views, no douot, are to 
Bulnect everything to the Spanish monarchy. The second 
includes the Kings of France, Enghud, Scotland, Ireland, 
Denmark, and Sweden ; the Bepublic of Venice, the United 
Provinces, and the other part of the princes and towns of 
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Germany and Switzerland: 1 do not take in Poland, Pruesia, 
Livonia, Muscovy and Transylvania, though these coimtries 
are siibiect to the Christian religion, because the wars in 
which tney are almost continually engaged with the Turks 
and Tartars, render them in some manner foreign in regard 
to those of the western part of Europe. 

Were the power to be estimated in proportion to the ^mp 
of titles, the extent of territories, and the number of inhabi- 
tants, it appears, on the slightest glance, not very favourable 
to the second of these factions, and the superiority would 
ap])arently be determined in favour of the first ; neverihelees, 
nothing is more erroneous than such an opinion, which may 
thus be proved : Spain, which must here oe named the first 
of her faction (though in rank and dignity she is only the 
third), because she is in reality the sold of it — Spain, I say, 
including her dominions in the East and West Indies, do^ 
indeed possess an extent of territory as largo as Turkey and 
Persia together. But if it be true (and it cannot be doubted) 
that the New World, in recompense of its gold and oth^ 
riches, deprives Spain both of her ships and inhabitants, this 
immense extent of territory, instead of being serviceable, is 
burthensome. 

If we consider the other powers of this party, we shall 
eveiywhere find reason to diminish our ordinary ideas. The 
pope seems firmly attached to Spain ; and, surrounded as he 
IS on all sides by this formidable power, and having no rea- 
son to expect succours from any of the other Catholic princes, 
it is, no doubt, his interest to be bo. But as he doeB, in 
fact, consider his situation as but little different from real 
servitude; and as he is not ignorant that Spain and the 
Jesuits only make a vain appearance of supporting his autho* 
rity, it may, doubtless, be concluded, he omy wants an oppor- 
tunity to firae himself from the Spanish yoke, and that he 
would readily embnu^e a party which should offer to render 
him their serriee, without running any gloat risk ; and Spain 
has in realiiy this opinion of him. 

In regard to the Emperor, he has nothing in common with 
Spain except hia name, which seems only to increase the 
jealousies and ouarrels which so frequently arise between 
these two branones of the Austrian power: besideB, what is 
bis power F It eonsists merely in his title. Himgaiy, Bohe> 
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mia, Austria, and other neighbouring countries, are little 
better than empty names. Imposed as he is, on one side, to 
the iucursions of the formidable armies of the Ghrand Seignior ; 
liable, on the other, to see the territories unto his dominion 
tear themselves in pieces, by the multiplicity and diversity 
of tlie religions which they contain ; unaer continutl appre- 
hensions, 2 ^ 0 , lest the electoral princes should rise and n^e 
an attempt to regain their ancient pnvilef^. Inde^, the 
Emperor, at the present day, all things justly considered, 
might perhaps be classed among the most inconsiderable of 
the European Powers : besides, this Austrian branch appears 
to me so destitute of good subjects, that if it hath not soon 
a prince, either brave or wise enough to unite the different 
members of which Germany is composed, it will have every- 
thing to fear from the princes of its cirdes, whose only aim 
it is to procure the restoration of their liberty in lehgion 
and election. 1 do not except even the Elector of Boxony, 
though he appears the more sincerely attached to the Empe- 
ror, as to him of whom he holds his principdity, becauae it 
is evident his religion must, sooner or later, set him at 
variance with his benefactor. But supposing the Emperor 
to receive all the returns of gratitude which be can expect 
from this Elector, it will amount -to nothing, or but very 
little, so long as he shall be unto apprehensions the 
branch of John Erederick, whom he has deprived of thm 
electorate. 

Thus, from a thorough examination of ail paiticnian, it 
appears, that almost oil the powers on whw Spain aaeiiiB 
to depend for aid, are either Wt little attached to bar, or 
capable of doing her but little servioe. No one ia ignocant 
that the generd view of the princes and cities both of Qet^ 
many and Switzerland is to deliver themselveB fiom the 
dominion of the Emperor, and even to aggiandiae themselves 
at his expense. Nor has be any greater dependanoe on the 
eoclesiastical prindN than on the others. A fozeiffn empmr 
IB what they most wish, provided be is not a fMnrtant. 
Nothing could give the archdukes, though Spanksdi, « 
^ater pleasure than a regulation by which th^ alumld 
Wome sovereigns in Flanders, independent of Spain; wsuy 
at length of being onty her servants. It n the fmt of Fzsrase 
ahme that binds the Duke of Savoy to the f^panuirdB ; forte 
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natarally hatoB them, and has never forciven the King of 
Spain for doing bo much lesB for the daughter which he 
bestowed upon him than for her younger sister. As to Italy, 
it need only be observed, that it will be obliged to acquiesce 
in the will of the stronger party. 

It is therefore certain, that tnc second of the factions here 
described has nothing to fear, provided it understands its 
own interests well enough to continue in a constant state of 
union. Now it is also certain, that in this scheme these 
BO natural motives to disunion do not occur ; and that all 
of them, even that caused by the difference of religion, which 
in some sort is the only one, ought to give place to the 
hatred against Spain, which is the great and common motive 
by which these powers are animated. Where is the prince, 
in the least jealous of his glory, who would refuse to enter 
into an association strengthened by four such powerful kings 
as those of France, England, Sweden, and Denmark, closely 
united ? It was a saying of Elizabeth, that nothing could 
resist these four powers, when in strict alliance with e^ch 
other. 

These truths being admitted, it only remains to examine 
by what methods the house of Austria may be reduced to 
the monarchy of Spain, nnd to that monarchy only. These; 
methods consist either in artifice or force, and 1 have two 
for each of them. The first of the secret methods is, to divest 
the house of Austria of the Indies, Spain having no more 
right to prohibit the rest of the Europeans from an inter- 
course with those countries, than she has to destroy their 
natural inhabitants ; and all the nations of Europe having 
also a liberty to make estabUsbrnents in the newly aiscoverod 
countries as soon as they have passed the line, this enterprise 
would therefore be easily executed, only by eauippi^ three 
fleets, each containing eight thousand men, aD provided rad 
victu^ed for six months: England to furnisn the ships, 
Flanders the artillery and ammunition, i^d France, as the 
most powerful, the money rad soldiers. There would be no 
occasion for any other agreement than that the conquered 
countries should be equally divided. 

During this, the second of these means should be secretly 
prepared, upon occasion of the succession to Cleves, and the 
death of the Elmperor, which cannot be far diatant, in such 
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manner, that under favour of the opportunities which the^e 
two incidonts might furnish, reosonfi might be found to divest 
the house of Austria of the empire, and her other depen- 
dencies in Germany, and therein to restore the ancient free- 
dom of election. 

The first of the two open and declared means is, in con- 
junction to take up arms, and drive the Spaniards entirely 
out of Flanders, in order to erect this State into a free and 
independent republic, bearing only the title of a member of 
the empire ; and this, when the forces of the allies are con- 
sidered, will not be found difiicult. The United Provinces, 
comprehending in them Liege, Juliers, and Cleves, form a 
triangle : the first side of which, from Calais to Embden, is 
entirely towards the sea ; the second is bounded by France, 
viz., by Picardy, as far as the Somme, and by the country of 
Messin as far os Meziores ; the third extends from Metz, 
by Triers, Cologne, and Metz, ns far as Dusscldorf. It is 
only necessary to secure these three sides in such manner 
that they may be inaccessible to Spain, which may be done 
without difficulty, England taking upon herself the first, 
France the second, the Electors and the other interested 
princes the third. All the towns which should happen to be 
upon this line, except, perhaps, Thionville, which might 
require to bo forced, would, upon a menace to be put under 
contribution, immediately submit. 

The second of the last two means, is for the league above 
mentioned generally and in concert to declare war against 
Spain and the whole house of Austria. What is most essen- 
tial to observe in regard to this war, is, that France and Eng- 
land should renounce all pretensions to any share of the con- 
quest, and relinauish them to those powers who were not of 
themselves capaole of giving umbrage to the others. Thus 
Franche-Comte, Alsace, and the Tyrol, naturally fall to the 
Switzers. The Duke of Savoy ought to have Lombardy, to 
be erected, with hii other dominions, into a kingdom ; the 
kingdom of Naples falls to the pope, as being most conve- 
nient for him ; Sicily to the Venetians, with what may be 
convenient for them in Istria and Friuli. Thus, it appeam, 
the most solid foundation of this confederacy would arise firom 
ell the parties being gainers by it. The rest of Itidy, subject 
to its petty princes, might perhaps be suifered to continue 
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under its present form of government, provided tliat these 
little statM were altogether considered as composing only 
one body or republic, of which they should be so many 
members. 

This is a pretty just account of the manner in which I 
acquainted his Britannic majesty with the design to which 
1 endeavoured to gain his approbation. 1 further added 
whatever 1 thought might tend to obviate his doubts, and 
confirm him in favour of it. I confessed that I was not my- 
self able to elucidate the design ; that I was not surprised 
that his majesty had at first perceived great difficulties in 
it ; that Henry would, no doubt, find many in it also, but 
that they only proceeded from my own weakness, and the 
impossibility of showing clearly what, to be perfectly ex- 
pired, required much time and long discourses ; that 1 was 
convinced in my own mind the design was not only possible, 
but tliat also the success (>f it was infallible ; that if* anything 
was found defective in the scheme as 1 had conceived it, it 
might easily be rectified by the genius and abilities of four 
great kings, and some of the best generals in Europe, to 
whom the execution of it would be entrusted. 

I then returned to the alliance between the two Kings of 
Eranco and England, and 1 told his Britannic majesty that 
this alliance being the chief and necessary foundation of the 
confederacy which I had proposed to him, it must therefore 
neoessarily begin it, without paying any regard to the dis- 
courses of prejudiced persons, or being affected by sudi 
frivolous consi^rations as those of the ebbts of Prance and 
Elanders to England. 1 assured him that England had no- 
thing to fear from Erance, for that Henry’s great prepara- 
tions of arms and ammunition, and his amassing such vast 
sums, were only designed to eziable him hereafter of himself 
to accomplish the greatest part of this important design ; at 
least, that I could fiatter myself with success in engaging 
him in it, from motives of glory and the public service, whi^ 
operated so powerfully upon the mind of this prince. I 
touched James in his most sensible part, his ambition to 
immartalise his memory, and his desire of l^ing brought into 
comparison with Henry, and of sharing his praises. 

My eamestness to succeed gave 8u<m fierce and dearness 
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to my exprofisions, that tliis prince, entering into my full 
meaning, embraced me with a kind of t^s^kort proceeding 
from his friendship for me, and hia indignation at the em 
councils which they had hitherto endeavoured to make him 
follow. “ iNo, Sir,*^’ said he, “ do not fear that I shall ever 
fail in what we have together agreed upon.” He protested 
with the same ardour, that he would not, on any considera- 
tion, have remained ignorant of what 1 had tola him ; that 
ho would never forfeit the good opinion which the King* of 
!Krance and 1 had conceived of him ; that he really was what 
1 thought him ; that his reflections upon what I had nid 
would yet further confirm him in the sentiments with whidi 
1 had inspired him ; that he would even now engage to sign 
the plan of alliance which I had presented to him on Sund^, 
and wherein ho had himself made some inconsiderable altera- 
tions ; that 1 should also sign it in the name of the King of 
France, unless I rather chose to carry it with me unsigned, 
to show it to his most Christian majesty, in which case he 
gave me his royal word, that, upon my bringing or sending 
it back at the end of a month or six weeks, approved ana 
signed hy Henry, he would immediately, and without the 
least diihculty, join to it his own signature. He concluded, 
by obligingly assuring me, that for the future he would do 
nothing but in concert with the King of France. He made 
me promise the same secrecy in regard to all persons, except 
the king ray master, which 1 had been so free as to require 
of him ; and this he extended so far, as to forbid me ever 


putting upon paper certain things which upon this occasion 
ho revealed to me, and which I therefore suppress. 

Our conference had begun about one clock, and con- 
tinued upwards of four hours. The king called in Admiral 
Howard, the Earls of Northumberland, Southampton, Mar, 
Lord Mountjoy, and Cecil, and declared to them, that. Wing 
deliberately considered my reasons, he was resolved to enter 
into a close alliance with France against Spain. He re- 
proached Cecil in very strong terms for having, both in his 
words and actions, acted contrary to his commands ; which 
declaration the secretary received very awkwardly. “ Cecil,” 
said James to him, “ I command you without any reply or ob- 
jection, in conformity to this my design, to prepare the neces- 
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sary writings, according to which, I will then give the dexter* 
and all asBuranceB to the ambassador b of tho States.” This 
was the first time he had distinguished them by this title. 
Then turning to me, and taking mo by the hand, ho said, 
** Well, Mr. Ambassador, are you now perfectly satisfied with 
me P” I replied by a profound reverence, and by making 
his majesty the same protestations of fidelity and attachment 
as if it had been to my own king ; and I desired he would let 
me confirm it to him by kissing his hand. He embraced mo, 
and demanded my friendship with an air of goodness and 
confidence which very much displeased several of his coun- 
cillors who were present. Upon my departure, he gave 
orders to the Earl of Northumberland to accompany me to 
the Thames, and to Sydney to escort me to London. 

* This expression signifies on oath, or promise of alliance, made by 
presenting the right hand. 
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Continuation of the embassy and negotiations of Rosny at the court of 
London— Form of a treaty with his Britannic majesty — Substance of 
this treaty — Despatches from Rosny intercepted — Audience of leave, 
and Rosny's last conversation with King James — Presents which he 
makes in London — His return — Dangers at sea— His reception from 
Henry IV.— Public conversation between them on the subject of his 
negotiations — Memoirs of the state of afikirs in England, Spain, the 
Low Countries, and other foreign countries— Rosny resumes his 
labours in the finances— Henry supports him openly in a quarrel 
which he had with the Count of Soissons — He entertains the king 
at Rosny — Journey of Henry into Normandy — What passed in this 
journey- Mutinylof the Protestants of the Assembly of Gap — Rosny 
made governor of Poitou — Establishment of the silk manufactory 
in France — Conversations on this subject, in which he endeavours to 
dissuade Henry from this design— Remarks on his opinion of wear- 
ing silk, and on other parts of luxury— A colony settled in Canada. 

All that now remaiued to be done was to put the finiab- 
in^ hand to the several particulars agreed on between the 
King of England and myself, and signified hj this prince 
to his ministers, and to form them into a treaty, or rather 
into a project of a treaty, between the two kings ; for indeed 
a document whose final and principal effect was to proceed 
Irom the acceptation of his most Christian majesty, into 
whose hands it was first to be transmitted, could be called 
by no other name. And upon this occasion I was perfectly 
sensible of the injury my negotiation received from the im- 
happy precaution which necessity had obliged Henry and 
myself to take in the council of Erance, not to propose any- 
tl^g to the filing of England hut as of myself. 

James being more entirely persuaded than 1 could have 
wished him, that I had acted only ijx>m the suggestions of 
my own desires, and for the security of the Protestant reli* 
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gion against all events which might happen, had never, from 
the secrets which I had revealed to lum, considered mo as 
the instrument of the king my master ; and looked upon it 
as doiug a great deal, to engage himself first, upon very 
promising appcaranccjs indeed, that the King of Prance 
would concur with him even with greater readiness. But 
how great the difiereuce between such a general engagement, 
subject to numberless iuter}:)retations, and a treaty in which, 
by virtue of full powers from the king, T could have inserted, 
with all possible care and detail, all tlie clauses and stipula- 
tions, and in which 1 could have entered into all those 
explanations which form the indissoluble bonds of a political 
compact. I should not be so bold ns to assert that, upon 
this occasion, instead of the more formula, I had reason to 
expect his Britannic majesty’s signature of a complete treaty, 
which it would not be possible for him to retract, had not 
the murmurs, of which the letters of the Count of Beaumont 
to the king are full, in regard to this deficiency of a signed 
blank, been an authentic testimony that I have here advanced 
nothing from suggestions of vanity or self-love. But I 
should reproach myself with being guilty of injustice were I 
to appear suspicious of tbe good faith of King James ; on 
the contrary, I affirm that no prinoo in Europe could show 
himself more jealous of it ; but it happens, from I know not 
what fatality, that the only thing in the world which one 
would think ought to be the least exposed to the caprice of 
fortune — 1 mean a political agreement or treaty, the pure 
efieot of a mind free in its operations, and master of its sen- 
timents, — ^is^ however, the most changeable and uncertain; tbe 
contracting parties would in no other instance incur the 
imputation of having forfeited their word ; yet in this they 
almost always fail in the execution of it, provided they can 
find the smailleBt oolouror pretence for so atrocious. a peijury : 
OB if eluding a solemn promise or engagement were not the 
same as a direct violation of it. 1 did not doubt that as soon 
as 1 was gone the councillors of his Britannic megesty would 
use their utmost efibrts to render inefiectual what they had 
not been able to prevent ; and 1 expected that Cecil would 
be one of the most active for this purpose, for the victory 
which 1 had gained over him, the reprimand which he had 
received from the king on my account, and his confusion 
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from the conversation which I had had with him, when it came 
to be publicly known, were so many wounds which alto- 
gether had absolutely mortified him. 

Nevertheless, it will readily be admitted that I had reason 
to be satisfied with the success of* my negotiation ; my own 
situation in the afiair considered, its conclusion was as 
happy and advantageous as it could be ; for I had gained the 
glory of having succeeded in an enterprise that was thought 
to be extremely difficult, without running the risk of being 
accused of exceeding the bounds prescribed by my commis- 
sion. The king and his council had it in their option to 
retrench, augment, or alter whatever they thought proper, 
in an agreement of which I had neither made them nor my- 
self the ^arantces ; and this was performing all that it was 
possible lor me to effect. As to its real utility, when con- 
sidered in respect of Henry’s design, to which I would 
readily have sacrificed all other considerations, if I had not 
completely succeeded, it was because I could not perform 
more without showing a disregard to the terms prescribed, 
not only in my public but even in my private instructions. 
However, from what I had done, there arose one real and 
very sensible advantage, and this was, that in a conjuncture 
wherein there were so many just causes to fear an intimate 
union between England and Spain, this union was absolutely 
frustrated, and his Britannic majesty engaged in another, 
from which he could neither so soon nor so easily return to 
the former. I therefore immediately set about drawing up 
the form of a treaty, which having miished, I presented to 

* This embassy of M. do Bosny is mentioned with high eulogiums 
in ^moBt all the histories and memoirs of this time, without taking 
notice of many modem writers who have spoken of it in the same 
manner, though some of them, as the authors of Yilleroy’s Memoirs of 
State, and of the History of the Duke of Bouillon, had no interest in 
exalting the glory of that minister. F. Matthieu*s account of it is con- 
formable to that here given, even in the most minute circum stances. 
(Vol. ii. p. 577 et seq. See also the manuscripts in the king’s library, 
voL 9590, and the first volume of Siri, Mem. Ilecond. Besides the 
detail of the Marquis de Bosny’s embassy to London, whicli in every 
point agrees with what has been said here (p. 226 et seq.), we find 
throughout this historian many very curious remarks on the council 
and person of King James, as well as on the offlurs of the English 
oourt.) 
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the King of England and his councillors, to be by them 
finally revised and examined : they read it several times, 
Buccessively retouched it, and made 'some inconsiderable 
alterations ; at last it was absolutely determined in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The King of England, after reluming his most Christian 
majesty many thanks for the very agreeable manner in 'which 
he had anticipated liiin, and for the quality of the ambassador 
he had sent him, renewed and confirmed the ancient treaties 
of alliance between Elizabeth and Henry, and also between 
Scotland and Trance ; and expressed his intention of apply- 
ing them personally to himself by the present treaty, which, 
in a manner, comprehended them all, besides its other prin- 
cipal design of their own personal defence against Spain, and 
the safety and preservation of their dominions, subjects, and 
allies, in such manner and at such times as the two kings 
should judge proper. The United Provinces were declared 
to enjoy the benefit hereof, and they were the only allies 
therein expressly named ; in regard to whom it was also 
stipulated that proper measures should be taken, either 
perfectly to secure their liberty, or at least, that in case they 
were considered as subjects to Spain or the empire, it should 
be oh conditions which would procure them perfect peace 
and tranquillity, and at the same time &ee tno two allied 
kiugs from all apprehensions of a too powerful and absolute 
dominion of the house of Austria in these provinces. 

However, besides that the two princes mutually engaged 
to declare themselves openly when either should require it 
of the other, in order to prevent the effects of the court of 
Madrid^s artifices, it was also agreed immediately to furnish 
the States- General 'with succours sufficient to secure them 
from oppression — the number of men who were to compose 
these succours was not determined, it was only agreed that 
they should be sent from England alone, and that the ex- 
penses of the whole armament should be defrayed by his 
most Christian majesty, one half purely with ^the money of 
France, the other half in deduction of the sum due from 
France to England. It was likewise agreed that these pro- 
ceedings of the two crowns in favour of the Low Countries 
shoTild be pursued with as much secrecy as was possible, to 
avoid a direct infringement of the treaty of peace conduded 
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with Spain. On a supposition that this power, considering 
this action as an absolute infraction, should make reprisals 
upon the two protecting kings, the following resolution was 
taken ; if the King of England were attacked alone, the King 
of France should furnish him with an army of six thousand 
French at his o^n expense, during the whole time of the 
war ; and in four years, and by equal proportions, discharge 
the remainder of his debt. England should act precisely in 
the same manner in regard to France, in case the storm 
should fall upon her ; the choice of either sea or land should 
be at the option of the party attacked, nor should England 
in this case require any part of her debt. Finally, should 
Spain at once declare war against both the allied princes, in 
order to act ofTonsively, and at the same time promote the 
security of Flanders, his most Christian majesty should have 
an army of twenty thousand men on the frontiers of Guionne, 
Provence, Languedoc, Dauphiny, Burgundy, and Bresse ; he 
should likewise have the same number of forces in Flanders ; 
and should further divide the Spanish forces, by directing 
his galleys to cruise in the Mediterranean. His Britannic 
mojesty, on his side, besides an army of at least six thousand 
men, wliich he should keep in constant readiness, should 
send a fleet into the AV est Indies, and should order another 
to cruise upon the coasts of Spain. All payment of debts 
should be suspended, and each should defray its own ex- 
penses. The alliance, hitherto kept a profound secret, should 
now be made public, by a treaty ofiFensive and defensive be- 
tween the two kings, neither of whom, without the other's 
consent, should either lay down his arms, diminish the num- 
ber of forces agreed on, nor begin any preliminaries or 
conference for on accommodation. 

Such was the substance of the projected treaty which had 
given me so much trouble and anxiety. James signed it, 
and I signed it after him ; after which, 1 thought of nothing 
but returning m soon as possible into France, w^here it was 
to be changed into a treaty with all the forms. I did not 
fail to advise Heniy of it, from whom, however, I concealed 
or disguised port of this important iuibrmation, and likewise' 
the detail of what had last happened to me with the King of 
England in presence of his councillors ; my despatches had 
been so long, so frequent, and yet so imperiect, and written 

TOL. u. 2 1 
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in BO much haste, that perhaps it was not acting amiss to 
spare his majesty the trouble, for he must have armed him- 
self with great |>atience to read them. This, however, was 
not the only cause of my silence ; for the regularity which 
Henry observed in writing to me, both to inform me of all 
xnaterial transactions in the council of Frtnce, and to send 
me new orders and new instructions, conformable to the se- 
veral changes that happened in the businesB of my negotia- 
tion, sufficiently persuaded mo nothing of this kind either 
fatigued or disgusted him ; but, besides that upon these oc- 
casions it is a stroke of good policy always to keep some- 
thing in reserve, to ensure a oetter reception upon one’s 
return, I was unwilling to expose the whole secret of my 
negotiation to the hazard of a discovery. An accident which 
had but lately happened contributed still more to increase 
my circumspection. I have not mentioned this in its proper 
place, that I might not interrupt the relation of matters of 
greater consequence. 

Among the great number of letters which I sent from 
London, some directed to Villeroy and the council, and others 
to the king only, one of these last, dated the 20th of July, 
was never received by Henry, which he discovered from the 
contents of my despatch by the next post, and gave mo im- 
mediate notice of it ; it was a letter of the greatest conse- 
quence. The courier to whom 1 entrusted it was one of my 
own domestics, of whose fidelity and honesty I was perfectly 
satisfied. I questioned him, and he answered, that, upon his 
arrival, the king being gone to hunt, he had carried the letter 
to Villeroy, and had given it to one of his clerks ; that he 
did not know this clerk, and had forgotten to ask his name, 
being at that moment interrupted by Louvet, who also came 
and spoke to this clerk, and at tbo same time delivered him 
seveim other packets directed for his master. This account 
1 sent his mi^esty, entreating him' to make all j^sible in- 

S uiries about iL After great trouble and many inrormations, 
is majesty was able to give me no other satisfisiotion than 
that he had been told, and did believe, the fault was in the 
postmaster of Ecouan. 

X had before had reason to be suspioieaB, and the affair of 
the derk, whose roguery 1 was also well acquainted with, 
having entirely my eyes, 1 no longer doubted that 
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there was a traitor employed in the king’s office, and even 
that this could be no other than one of those under Villeroy. 

1 wrote to Henry, and told him, that, notwithstanding his 
account of this affair, I was of opinion it could only have 
happened at the time and place which 1 had described to him 
in my former letter ; this clerk, whoever he was, being gained 
by the enemies of the State to discover the contents of the 
letters which I wrote to his majesty from London, could not 
resist his desire to open this, the direction of which excited 
liis curiosity, for I wrote upon the cover : “ Packet to be 
given into the king’s own hands, without being opened.” 
He repented it, no doubt, when he found he could make no 
use of it, its most essential contents being expressed in a 
cipher, the meaning of which he could no ways discoVer; 
and this consideration consoled me for the loss : but he had 
committed the fault, and apparently thought it better to 
throw the letter into the fire, than deliver it opened. I 
afterwards discovered the truth, which justified these con- 
jectures. 

Henry could have wished that I had practised upon the 
Queen of England, and the prince her son, as 1 had on King 
James, thereby to gain a perfect knowledge of both their 
characters and inclinations; but as, notwithstanding the 
reports which had been current, this princess remained still 
in Scotland, and would not arrive for some time, his majesty 
did not think it a sufficient consideration for me to m&e a 
longer stay in London, whilst several other affairs, almost as 
important, required my presence in Paris ; and be was the 
first to press me to return as soon as possible. This order 
was perfectly agreeable to me; envy and malice triumph 
most over the absent ; my fnends lost yet more than myself 
from my not being among them. 1 entrusted Vaucelas,* my 
brother-in-law, with the care of carrying the Queen of Eng- 
ird the letters from their majesties which 1 had brought 
for her ; and 1 instructed him in what he should do and say 

* Andrew de Gochdfllet, Baron de Vanedu, Coont de yanvineux^ 
&C. He was afterwards ooandllor of state and ambassador in Spain 
and Savoy; he was the brother of the Duke of Solly’s second wife. 
The house of Goch^fllet is mentioned in Du Chesne as one of the most 
ancient in Fercbe, originally of Scotland, and allied to the kings of 
Scotland, of the house of BaiUenl hr Normandy. 

2x2 
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to obtain wbat the king desired to know concerning this 
princess. • 

Whilst 1 was very busily employed in preparations for my 
departure, the wound which I received in^my mouth, as al- 
ready mentioned,* broke out afresh, and caused a fever, 
which retarded my departure for some days, and even pre- 
vented my writing as usual to the king. But as soon as I 
was somewhat recovered, 1 demanded my audience of leave 
of the King of England, who had the goodness to spare me 
the trouble of going to Greenwich upon this* occasion, by 
sending to acquaint me that he would come to London on 
purpose to receive mej and that he should beat Westminster, 
ready* to give me audience in the morning as early as* I 
pleased, because he proposed to go a hunting the same day, 
“to dissipate tlie uneasiness,’’ added ho, very obligingly, 
“ which he should feel at my departure.” 

I attended his majesty Sb early in the morning, that he 
was not dressed, and waited near an hour, which time I em- 
ployed in viewing the magnificent tombs and other curious 
antiquities for which the cathedral of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
is edebrated. 1 was received by his Britannic majesty with 
all possible marks of esteem and aifection ; and he replied 
to the compliment which I made him on the regret I felt at 
my departure, that his own, of which he had informed me, 
was also most true, and the more so as he could not hope for 
my return, because my many and various avocations would 
detain me in France ; but he protested, and confirmed his 
protestations in the moat solemn manner, that by wdiatever 
petson his most Christian majesty should send back the 
treaty, of which 1 carried the form, he would sign it without 
any further discussion. He spoke of this bis new alliance 
with Henry in a very affecting manner, said he considered this 
prince as his sole model, as well as bis friend, and protested 
•that he should look upon all those who were enemies to him, 
.as enemies to himself. To show me that he had not for- 
gotten any of his promises, he made a liind of recapitulation 
of all of them. He promised not to permit any intercession 
or access to him from any of the subjects of the King of 
J'rance, from whom he required the same deference; par- 


* See volt i. p. 247. 
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ticularly with regard to any Jesuits who might be found in 
disguise, either within his dominions, or on board any of his 
ships ; he praise^Henry extremely for having banislied this 
order out of the mngclom, and said that he advised him from 
his heart never to bo guilty of such an error as to recal them ; 
he insisted on this article the most ; for, indeed, he hated 
the Jesuits no less than he did Spain ; and this aversion was 
increased by his considering them as his personal enemies ; 
nor did he appear perfectly satisfied till I had engaged, as 
absolutely as I could, to send these assurances which he re- 
quired of his most Christian majesty in writing. Ho gave 
me two hitters for the King and Queen of Prance, purely 
complimentary, in answer to those which he had received 
from them, wherein the article of the Prench ambassador w^as 
not slightly mentioned.* 

Being furnished wdth these letters and the form of the 
treaty, I resolved to stay no longer than the next day. Having 
taken my leave of all those gentlemen who w^ero with me for 
this purpose, I departed from London, taking the same road 
as on my arrival. Sydney and the English Vice-Admiral 
escorted me to the sea-side, and took care to provide me and 
all my retinue with everything we wanted, both for our 
journey by land and passage by sea. 

But I should before have mentioned the presents which I 
made in England, in the name of his most Christian majesty ; 
they w'ere as follows : 

To the King of England, six beautiful horses, richly 
caparisoned, and the Sicur de Saint- Antoine as their keeper; 
to the Queen of England, a mirror of Venice crystal, in a 
gold box set with diamonds ; to the Prince of Wales, a lance 
and helmet of gokl. enriched with diamonds; also a fencer, 
and a tumbler; to the Countess of Bedford, a table-clock of 
gold, enriched with diamonds ; to Lady Rich, a gold box set 
with diamonds, in which was the King of Prance’s portrait ; 
to Lady Rosmont, a necklace of pearls and diamonds ; to 
Margaret Aisan, a favourite ladjr of the queen’s bedchamber, 
a diamond ring ; to the Duke of Lennox, a hatband, enriched 
with diamonds ; to the Earl of Northumberland, a diamond 

* Matthieu, tho historian, says, the King of England made the Mar- 
quis of Bosny a present of a chain 'set with diamonds of great value. 
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brooch ; to the Earl of Southampton, a plume of block heron 
feathers, with a brooch of diamonds in form of a plume ; to 
the Earl of Devonshire, a diamond brooch ; to the Etirl of 
Eoxburgh, a brooch in form of a knot, fcld by two Loves, 
the whede set with diamonds ; to the High>Admira1 Howard, 
three dozen of gold buttons, enriched with diamonds ; to the 
Earl of Mar, a brooch in form of a bunch of flowers, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, and other precious atones ; to the 
lord chamberlain, a gold brooch in form of an aigrette, set 
with diamonds, in the midst of which was a very beautit‘ul 
ruby ; to the master of the horse, Hume, a brooch in form of 
a cross, set with diamonda ; to secretary Cecil, three dozen of 

g old buttons, enriched with diamonds ; to Lord Kinloss, a 
iamond ring ; to Lord Sydney, a chain of large grains of 
gold filled witli perfume, and enriched with diamonds, from 
which hung suspended the king’s portrait ; to Sir Thomas 
Erskine, a gold brooch in form of a heart, set with diamonds ; 
to the Sieur Oleradoux^ a gold brooch in form of a lovo-knot, 
enriched with diamonds ; to Sir Bogor Aston, a gold box set 
with diamonds, to hold a portrait ; to one of Cecil’s clerks, a 
gold cup. 

The value of all these presents, including twelve hundred 
crowns which I loft with Beaumont to be distributed as he 
should think proper, amounted to sixty thousand crowns. 
Henry’s views in miiing so many rich presents, a consider- 
able part of which were even continued as pensious to some 
English lords, were to retain them, and attach them more 
strongly to his interests. 1 made them partly from my own 
knowledge, and partly from the recommendations of Beau- 
mont, my chief care being to distribute them so as to avoid 
exciting any cause of jealousy between these English lords, 
and to prevent King James himself from conceiving any 
jealousy of my intention. The precaution which 1 used for 
this purpose was to ask his permission to acknowledge, by 
some small gratuities, the services 1 had received m his 
court. 

At Dover I received a letter from Hen^, wherein he 
acquainted me that he had arrived at Yillers-Ooterets on the 
9th of July, at which place he impatiently waited for me ; 
he passed some days here, during which the queen made a 
journey to Liesse. 1 did not t&e any rest at Dover, and 
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ordered all things to bo in readiness to embark the next day. 
The weather was so bad in the night, that the English vice- 
admiral very seriously advised me to Jter my resolution. 
The least delay Appeared no less insupportable to all my 
retinue than to myself, especially to those city sparks who 
find themselves out of their element when they are off the 
pavement of Paris : they all pressed me with such eagerness 
immediately to quit Dover, and Henry’s letter flattered me 
with so favourable a reception, that I consented to sail as 
soon as wo could. EoponWee soon followed our precipita- 
tion ; we were assailed by so violent a tempest, that we were 
in the utmost danger ; we were the whole day in crossing 
the Channel, and so extremely sea-sick, that, though there 
were three hundred of us, had a vessel with only twenty men 
attacked us we must have surrendered. 

A second letter which 1 received from the king at Bou- 
logne rendered it necessary for me not to lose a moment. 
At this place 1 quitted those who had accompanied me, after 
having thanked them for the honour they had done me, and 
left them to go wherever they thought proper. His majesfy 
had taken care to order pos^horses to be in readiness in an 
the proper places upon the road, in case my health would 
permit me to make use of them ; I therefore took post at 
Abbeville, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and arrived at 
Villers-Coterets by eight the next morning. 

I would not take any repose till 1 had first received the 
honour of saluting his majesty. I found him in the walk of 
the park which led to the forest, where he proposed to take 
an airing on some horses that were to be brought thither 
to him: Belli^vre, Villeroy, de Maisses, and Sillery, were 
walking with him, and in one of the walks adjacent were the 
Count of SoisBons, Boquelaure, and Erontenac. Immediately 
upon his perceiving me, though at a distance, he said, as De 
MaiBBeB afterwards informed me, There’s the man I have 
BO much wished to see, he is at last arrived ; my cousin the 
Count of Soissons must be called, that he may be present at 
the brief relation he will give us of what he has seen, heard, 
said, and done, of which he has written me nothing : let my 
horses be sent back ; I shall not now go into the forest." 

His majesty would not suffer me to kneel to kiss his hand, 
but embraced me twice very closely. His first words were, that 
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he was perfectly satisfied with my services ; that he had not 
thought my letters tedious, and that he should talie pleasure 
in hearing what 1 liad not related in them. 1 replied, that 
this relation would be Rome^^hat long, and could not well bo 
made hut as opportunity bhould present to discourse on so 
many different iiiatters. I began wdth the person of the 
King of England, which T doscnbod to him nearly the same 
as 1 have already done in these Memoirs. I did not omit 
either the admiration which this prince expressed for his 
majesty, or the delight he took on being compared with him, 
nor his desire to render himself worthy of tho comparison. 

1 related the proofs w hich ho had given me of his attachment 
to France, of his contempt for the chimeras with wdiich Spain 
had endeavoured to inspire him, and how far ho w^as from 
espousing the party of the revolted French Calvinists. King 
James w’as sensible, from his ow'u situation, how very unfit 
this last procedure would haveb(‘en, having so great a number 
of seditious in his oun doniiiiions, that 1 was very much 
deceived if they did not one day cause him much trouble. 
I added, that if 1 had myself been disposed to give ear to 
them, the chiois of this faction had given me fair oppor- 
tunities to enter with them into very serious enterprises : I 
mentioned the affair of the lost despatch, and spoke my senti- 
ments of it with freedom. I then returned to the King of Eng- 
land, and acquainted his majesty w'ith what he was ignorant 
of in regard to my last audience, and, together with the form 
of the treaty signed by us both, 1 presented to him the two 
letters from his Britannic majesty, and another letter written 
to his majesty, since my departure from London, by the 
Count of Beaumont, w'hich 1 had received upon the road. 
Henry ordered Villeroy to read all those letters to him. 

Beaumont, in his letter, acquainted the king that tho 
Queen of England, with her children, was hourly expected 
in London, from whence she would go directly to Windsor, 
to reside there w ith the king ; that many were apprehensive 
her arrival would cause a disturbance in affairs, and might 
inspire the factious with courage ; that, happily, there was 
no able man among them ; that the Spanish ambassador was 
at last arrived in l^gland, and, with another from the Duke 
of Brunswick, was said to be actually at Gravesend, from 
whence they were immediately to proceed to London, his 
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Britannic majesty having sent ships to protect the Spanish 
ambassador in his passage against those of the States ; that 
Count d’Arein berg depended so entirely upon the alterations 
which this ambassador would make in affairs, that, being 
informed of his arrival, he was gone before him to Windsor, 
there to wait liis coming : nor did Beaumont dissemble his 
ow^Ti fears of the effects which it might have on a prince 
susceptible of new impressions, not so much from what he 
would gain from the magnificent offers of Spain, as from his 
ow n natural timidity, his weakness, and even scruples, lest, in 
supporting the United Provinces, ho should countenance a 
parcel of rebels. 

Beaumont wrote thus from the communication which had 
been mad(‘ to him of a plan for an agreement between Spain 
and the States, designed and drawn up in Germany, of 
which he even gave the purport in this letter; but he 
seemed persuaded that the deputies of the Low Countries 
would never consent to it, though the Emperor should be 
guarantee of it, because they thought it neither strong 
enougli to oblige Spain to observe it, nor even sufRciently 
impartial to hope from it a perfect peaco with that crown ; 
besides, they had a general suspicion of all propositions 
wherein Franco and England were not concerned. He 
observed, that these deputies were likewise upon the poipt 
of returning home, with a resolution to animate their 
Ecpublic to a vigorous defence, from tho certainty my con- 
vention with his Britannic majesty had given them that they 
would not be abandoned bv the two kings, and from the 
permission which James had given them to raise soldiers in 
Scotland, to be commanded by Lord Buccleugh, whom they 
had accepted as colonel of these recruits : finally, Beaumont 
concluded his letter by saying, that, in order to be still more 
perfectly informed of everything that passed, and to remind 
the King of England of his promises, if necessary, he was 
going himself to Windsor. I take no notice of those 
passages in this letter wherein Beaumont gave the highest 
praises to my conduct and my negotiation. 

Villeroy having finished reading the plan for a treaty, 

Well, cousin,” said Henry, addressing himself to the Count 
of SoisBons, “ what do you think of all this P Give me your 
opinion of it freely.” I readily imagined what reply he 
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would make, and the count did not deceive me. Since you 
require it of me,’* said he, “1 must say, that I think the 
M^uis of Boany has very great credit with the King of 
Kngland, and that he is in a marvellous good intelligence 
with the English, at least if his relation, and all which you 
have been informed of, be true ; for which reason he ought 
to have brought much more advantageous conditions, and a 
treaty in a better form than that which lie has presented 
to vou, which is really notliing more than a more project 
of liopes and fair words, without any certainty that they 
will ever be executed.” What you have said is truly very 
fine and good,” replied Henry : “ nothing is so easy as to 
discover faults in the actions of others.” Ilis majesty still 
continued to speak, as if to make my apology, and at the 
same time my eulogy. He said 1 was the only person in 
Prance who, with so limited a power, could have performed 
what I had : that my credential letters were not even de- 
manded of me at the court of London, which behaviour was 
not to be paralleled ; that he had foreseen and expected the 
difficulties with which 1 had struggled, and that he had not 
hoped I could have so easily conquered them ; that he was 
perfectly satisfied, and that he only repented his not having 
given me a carte^hlanche. “ Bosny,” said he, “ has, in his 
conduct, given me an example, which confirms to me the 
truth of a Latin proverb, though I do not know whether 1 
speak it right, Mitte sapientem, et nihil dicas: and I am 
certain, that, if his presence should again become necessary 
on the other side, he will always be ready to return, and 
serve me with the same ability and address which he has 
here shown.” 1 suppress great part of what, upon this occa- 
sion, the generous soul of Henry inspired him with for my 
defence ; what gave me the most sensible satisfaction, and 
which .1 considered as infinitely superior to all the praises he 
bestowed upon me, was his adding, that he had nothing to 
fear from thus praising me to my face, because he knew that 
those proLBes, instead of making me vain and less dilwnt, 
would only increase my desire of acting still better. These 
words silenced the Count of Boissons. 

I then answered several questions which the king asked 
me touching the nature and power of the three kingdoms of 
Great Britain, on the character of the English, and what 
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they thought of their new king. After this, the convemtion 
turned on the affair of Combaut. Henry, after 1 had given 
him a circumstantial relation of it, assured me that he 
approved of my conduct therein, considering it as equally 
dangerous either to favour, or pretend ignorance of the escape 
of the criminal, to endeavour to excuse him, or openly to vin- 
dicate him. 1 also acquainted his majesty with the character 
of young Servin,'^ such as 1 have abready given. The king 
having twice asked whether dinner was ready, went in to 
sit down tg table, having first directed Villeroy to provide me 
my dinner, and ordered me to go and take my repose till the 
next day, as being what 1 must very much want, after hav- 
ing rode post, and that succeeded by a pretty long walk. He 
ordered my good friends Frontenac and Parfait to serve 
me from his lutchen, till my own equipage and attendants 
should arrive ; “ and to-morrow morning,” said he, “ we will 
renew our discourse.” 

In the afternoon, the king took the airing in the forest 
which he had intended in the morning ; in the evening, he 
sent me for my supper two excellent melons and four 
partridges : at the same time acquainting me that 1 should 
come to him early the next morning, before any of his coun- 
cillors were with him, which 1 accordingly did. Though it 
was very early, he was dressed, and bad breakfasted, when 1 
entered his apartment, and was diverting himself with looking 
at a game of tennis then playing in the little court of the 
castle, 'which was generally used for this diversion. “ £os^,’* 
said he, “ we will take a walk while the freshness of the 
morning continues ; 1 have some questions to ask you, and 
some matters to discuss, on which 1 have been thinking the 
whole night. 1 arose at four o* clock, these things having 
pressed my thoughts so strongly that 1 could not sleep.” He 
took me by the hand, and we walked into the park, where we 
continued near two hours alone. Bellievre, Villeroy, and 
Sillery having joined us, the king continued walking anothw 
hour with us four. Our mornings were generally spent in 
the same manner during the three following days, which his 
migesty passed at yillers<-Coterets. In these conversations 

» L’Etoile makes mention of him. ** It ia surprising,** says he, ** how 
it eould happen, that the plague should find means to attack so great a 
plague as he was.” 
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I gave him an exact and particular account of all the most 
secret and important matters which he still remained to be 
acquainted with. 

1 received several letters from Beaumont, the conteni>a of 
which may serve as a supplement to the afiairs of England, 
which I have already related. The arrival of the queen in 
London did not occasion all that disorder which bad been 
apprehended ; the discontented found her not to be w'hat 
they had conceived. Jt seemed as though her sudden change 
of situation and country had made as sudden a change in her 
inclinations and manners ; from an effect of the elegances of 
England, or from*those of the royal dignity, she became dis- 
posed to pleasures and amusements, and seemed wholly en- 
gaged in them and nothing else ; she so entirely neglected or 
forgot the Spanish politics, as gave reason to believe she had, 
in reality, only pretended to be attached to them through 
the necessity of eventual conjunctures. Kintore, who had 
accompanied her, openly continued his profession of attach- 
ment to France. Some ladies, in whom this princess reposed 
the greatest confidence, positively assured Beaumont she 
was not so perfect a Spaniard as was believed. Beaumont 
contrived to get himself presented to her, and made my ex- 
cuses to her for not having been able to stay till her arrival, 
nor wait upon her myself with the letters from their ma- 
jesties. 

During all this, the Spanish ambassador, whoso arrival in 
Ei^land had been so positively asserted, was not yet come. 
Count d’Arcmberg, who was so far deceived in his expecta- 
tion as to go and wait his arrival at Windsor, found himself 
at last obliged to demand vrithout him his audience of the 
king, who granted it. 1 am ignorant of what passed in it ; I 
only know that he demanded a second, for which the king 
made liim suffer a thousand delays, which, however, could 
only be attributed to this prince’s distaste of business, and 
his passion for the chase, w'hich seemed to make him forget 
all other affairs ; for at this very time his conduct and dis- 
course was BO far from giving the Spanish partisans any cause 
to despair, that, on the contrary, he ^poared disposed again 
to fall into his former irresolution. Beaumont did not know 
to what to attribute this change, whether to bis natural dis- 
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position, or to the insinuations of Cecil, who used all the 
means he possibly could to make him fail in the observance 
of his promises. Happily many new incidents concurred to 
support this prince against nil temptations of this kind ; and 
the Spaniards were so imprudent in their conduct as to be 
themselves the principal causes of it. 

No sooner was the Spanish ambassador arrived in London 
(which he at last reached), than both court and city, and all 
affairs, were put into a violent ferment, the effects of various 
cabals, intrigues, mistrust and suspicious. He soon multi- 
plied the number of his creatures, by his extraordinary 
liberalities to all those whom ho considered as necessary to 
be gained. He endeavoured to tamper with the Scotch 
troops, and engage them in the Spanish service, as the States 
had done in theirs ; this would have been a decisive stroke, 
which Holland could not evade any otherwise than with the 
assistance of her protectors, by retaining these troops in her 
own service. All these proceedings of the Spaniard, being 
pursued witli a spirit of pride and independence, were so 
much the more aisagreeable to James, as his natural weak- 
ness produced in him a repugnance to oppose them by an 
<ixortion of his authority. He would have given the world 
to be treed from his perplexity, by the departure of the am- 
bassador. A whisper was likewise current concerning a con- 
piracy of the English Catholics* against James’s person. 
Eeaumont treated this rather as a calumny than truth ; con- 
sidering, as he said, the weakness of the Catholics in England, 
and the few men of courage to be found amongst them. 
Towards the end of this year also was discovered the con- 
spiracy of Baleigh, Cohham, Grev, and Markham ,t to assassi- 
nate the king, though they had been the most faithful of the 
late queen’s servants, and the first to acknowledge her suc- 
cessor : it was believed they were instigated by Spain and 
the archdukes. This, added to a religious dispute which 
arose in the conference between the ^otestants and Puri- 
tans, J increased the disorder. The conversation of the court 

* It produced a proclamation, whereby King James banished the 
Jesuits out of his dominions. (Mem. d’Etat de Villeroy, vol. iii. p. 217.) 

t See the different writers of this period respecting this dark and 
doubtful affair; also Lodge's Illustrations, vol. iii. p. 215 .— Ed. 

X The conference here alluded to was, 1 suppose, that held at 
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turned entirely upon the disputes and quarrels which hap- 
pened between particular persons. The Earl of Northum- 
berland struck Colonel Vore in the face, in presence of the 
whole court, and was confined at Lambeth by the king’s 
order, who was justly incensed at so disrespectful and out- 
rageous an insult. The Earl of Southampton and Lord 
Grey gave each other the lie in the queen’s presence, and 
used several other atrocious expressions ; but they were 
reconciled to the king by asking pardon of the queen for 
their imprudence, and to each other by an intervention of 
the royal authority, copimanding them to forbear any acts of 
violence ; after which, without any other satisfaction, they 
conversed together as friends : from whence one would be 
apt to imagine they were of opinion that the king’s name 
and authority preserves the honour of those who cannot vin- 
dicate it for themselves. 

When, from the accounts which Beaumont gave me in his 
letters of all these public and private diffenmccs, I found 
the affair was in the most favourable situation I could desire 
it, I embraced the opportunity to put the finishing hand to 
the work which I had begun at London. 1 did myself the 
honour of writing to his Britannic majesty ; I informed him 
that the King of Franco had with pleasure ratified the plan 
concerted between his majesty ana myself, and that he had 
sent the Count of Beaumont the necessary power to reduce it 
into such a form as his majesty should judge proper ; I re- 
peated the protestations of obedience and attachment which 
1 had before made him ; 1 assured him that by this 1 was so 
far &om offending the king my master, that, on the contrary, 
I served and obeyed him. 

1 wrote at the same time to Beaumont, and informed him 
of what had happened to me upon my return into France, of 
my conversations with the king, and his inclination to send 
me again at a proper time into England. With this letter 
I also sent Beaumont the treaty^ signed by his majesty, and 
gave him likewise the necessary instructions for maintaining 
the good intelligence which this treaty established between 
the two crowns : this would in some measure depend; on that 

Hampton Court, In the beginaing of 1604, respecting some parts of the 
chuT^ serf ioe. (See Spottlswode.)— E ik 
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which should subsist between the ambassador of France at 
London, and that of England^ at Paris. This latter had 
taken offence at the fluperscription of a letter, wherein a title 
had been given him which was either improper, or such as he 
did not like. 1 took the blame of this upon myself, and re- 
paired it as well as I could. 

Beaumont having received the treaty, acquainted the King 
of England therewith, who referred him directly to Cecil! 
lie was astonished to find this secretary on a sudden become 
tractable, give his approbation of it with great readiness, and 
without making the least difficulty ; on the contrary, he was 
lavish in his praises of his most Christian majesty and myself : 
all things conspired to promote it ; the treaty was therefore 
received, signed, and confirmed, in the most authentic and 
solemn manner. Dauval being arrived in France from Beau- 
mont, with an account of this good news, I made my acknow- 
ledgments to his Britannic minesty in a second letter ; and 
to employ all sorts of eounter-batteries against the Spaniards, 
who set no bounds to their presents, we imitated them in 
this respect, and oven gave pensions to all the most distin- 
guished persons in the court of King James ; the best and 
most beautiful horses were industriously procured wherever 
they could be found, and they were sent, together with mag- 
nificent furniture, as presents to this prince. 

Thus was Spain disappointed in those great hopes she had 
conceived to our prejudice from the accession of the King of 
Scotland to the throne of England, and which probably were 
the cause of those great armaments which she fitted out this 
year. On the 27th of May, a squadron of twelve Spanish 
galleys, manned with three thousand soldiers, and completely 
equipped, were beaten by only four Dutch vessels ; which 
was the second loss of this kind that Spain had lately suffered : 
Frederic Spinola, who commanded this squadron, was kBled 
in the engagement. Spain, to retrieve these misfortunes, 
made such preparations on every side for war, as spread a 
terror amongst all her neighbours ; she made herself mistress 
of the Mediterranean by the g^eys that Charles Dorta 
commanded there ; and vessels in the mean time were build- 
ing in the port of Lisbon for the embarkation of twwfy 


Sir Thomas Parry.— Ed. 
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thousand soldiers. This work was pursued with such inde- 
fatigable labour, that it was not remitted even on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Every one formed his o\^n opinion on the object of such 
formidable preparations ; some said they were designed 
against Flanders, particularly Ostend ; others, that they were 
destined for the conquest of Barbary, because the King of 
Cusco having promised the council of Madrid to assist that 
crown in the reduction of the important city of Algiers, they 
provided a supply of men and money, which that prince kept 
to himself, without being at much trouble about the per- 
formance of his word. Many persons were persuaded that 
Spain had a design upon France itself. The first notice his 
majesty received of it, was at tho same time that he was 
advised to be attentive to the castle of If, and to tho islands 
on the coast of Marseilles. 1 was then in England; his 
majesty wrote me an account of it ; but did not seem to give 
much credit to those informations, although he was not igno- 
rant that the Puke of Savoy was very solicitous to do him 
this bad ojQBco ; but he knew likewise that Spain thought this 
advice of the duke’s very interested ; and tho pope gave him 
repeated assurances of the contrary, which there was great 
room to think proceeded indirectly from the council of Spain, 
who had reasons for not provoking Henry too for. 

In reality, all this was unravelled by taluug into considera- 
tion what was carrying on with King James, by a double ne- 
gotiation of France and Spain at tbe same time; and his 
majesty took the part which prudence directed, which was to 

f ive new orders for the strict observation of discipliue in 
ianguedoc, Provence, and Daupbiny. Monsieur Le Grand, 
who had lately obtained that tho artillery of the city of 
Beaune should not be taken away, was sent into his govern- 
ment of Burgundy, with orders to act in concert with Les- 
diguieres, and to throw himself into Geneva, if the J)uke 
of Savoy seemed to have any intention of making a new 
attempt upon that city, although the council of France at the 
same time earnestly advised this little republic to listen to 
the mediatiou offered by some of the Swiss cantons, to termi- 
nate by an advantageous agreement that kind of tedious 
and protracted warfare which had so long subsisted between 
them and Savoy. However, the transportation of arms &om 
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France into Spain, or Spanish Flanders, was prohibited ; and 
Barrault'* **' caused five thousand five hundred piliea of Biscaj 
to be seized at Saint Jean do Luz, which a French merchant 
of Dieppe had embarked for the Low Countries in violation 
of this order. 

The Ion" stay which was made by Doria on the coast of 
Genoa, witli the galleys before mentioned, was another 
mystery that could not bo found out. He had sailed for the 
coast of Villa-Franca, as if with a design to take the three sons 
of the Duke of Savoy on board, who appeared to bo waiting 
at Nice only for an opportunity of being conveyed to Spain ; 
their father, it was said, sent them there to be educated, and 
to be raised to the first dignities of the State ;t the govern- 
ment of Milan, and tho viceroyship of Naples and Sicily, 
being those he most eagerly panted after, probably because 
he flattered himself tliat those titles would afibrd him an op- 
portunity to snatch some part of those territories for himself. 
But every one was deceived; Doria passed by without 
landing or stopping at Villa-Franca: nevertheless, there 
were persons who continued to believe that it had been his 
design, but that his resentment for Savoy’s not paying him 
certain honours, nor esteeming him so liighly as ho thought 
he deserved, had prevented his execution of it ; others main- 
tained that it was agreed upon between the Duke of Savoy 
and him that he should act in this manner, to give the duke 
a pretence for staying longer at Nice, where, said these con- 
jeefcurers, he only waited for an opportunity to make an 
attempt upon Provence ; and others again thought they had 
discovered the reason of his departure, to be an order which 
they supposed he had received from Spain to go and join his 
squadron to the great naval armament of the Spaniards ; but 
possibly the council of Madrid had nothing else in view, but 
to accustom her neighbours to preparations and movements, 
for which they could not guess the cause. However this 
may be, it did not prevent tho voyage of the children of 
Savoy into Spain. Aner a delay of some time longer at Nice, 
they passed on tho 20th of June, within view of Marseilles, 
without saluting the castle of If ; their convoy consisted of 

* Emcrick Gobier de Barrault. 

t Tho second of these princes was made Viceroy of Portugal, and 
the third Archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal. 
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nine galleys : four of Malta, three of the pope’s, and two of 
Savoy. 

In the mean time, some other Spanish troops were upon 
their march from Italy to Flanders. His majesty was the 
more attentive to their motions, because he was informed 
that H^ibert, who had left France and retired to Milan, con- 
tinued his former intrigues with the Count of Fuenies ; tlie 
secret was discovered by a letter that Hebert wrote to his 
brother, who was a treasurer of France in Languedoc. These 
troops, as I was informed by his majesty’s letters to me 
at London, quitted Savoy, and passed the bridge of Hresin 
on the Ist of July; th^ consisted of ton Neapolitan com- 
panies, commanded by Hon Inigo de Borgia, and only Hon 
Sancho de Lune remained in this canton with a small body of 
troops, with a view, no doubt, to hasten the treaty depending 
between Savoy and Geneva, which was concluded accordingly 
on the 15th of the same month. The remainder of the 
Spanish troops that were drawn from Italy consisted of four 
thousand Milanese, commanded by the Count de St. George, 
who took the same route. 

Notwithstanding these supplies, by which the archdukes 
received a great accession of strength, Henry was still of 
opinion that the Spaniards would not complete their enter- 
prise upon Ostend this year ; they themselves seemed to think 
that time alone could effect it, their forces being considerably 
diminished. The thousand horse that attended the Huke of 
Aumale were reduced by desertion to less than five hundred, 
and those that remained were so great an expense to their 
own commanders, that they expected to be soon obliged to 
disband them. Such was the situation of the United Pro- 
vinces during this year, wherein they gained likewise another 
advantage over their enemies; a small number of Hutch 
vessels which were going to load spices, meeting with fourteen 
Portuguese galleys belonging to Goa, gave them chase, took 
five, in which they found great riches, and di^ersed the rest. 

Europe, during the course of this year, had not more tran- 
quillity in the East than the West. Mahomet the Third, to 
secure himself, as he thought, on the thnme, caused twenty 
of his brothers to be strangled. Buried in the recesses of 
his seraglio, he did not perceive that his mother, to whom he 
entirely abandoned the govemmoiit, abused authority, 
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and was first informed of it by the Janissaries, who came one 
day in a body, and in a manner that showed they would 
neither brook a denial nor delay, demanded the head of the 
two Capi Agas who directed the council of the sultana- 
mother, and the banishment of this sultana herself, which he 
was obliged to comply with immediately. He afterwards 

E ut his own son, and the sultana his wife, to death, and was 
imself seized with the plague, of which he died. 

But it is now time to resume the affairs of the kingdom. 
His majesty having returned from Villers-Coterets to Fon- 
tainebleau, I left him in this last place, and went to Paris, 
to attend my usual employments : these were to make the 
receivcrs-general of the districts, and other persons in office, 
bring in exact accoimts ; to cashier those who were convicted 
of any misdemeanour, as it happened to Palot, a receiver in 
Languedoc and Guienne ; to provide sums necessary to 
retain the old allies of the crown, and to acquire new ones, 
and the maintenance of those who resided in foreign courts 
for this purpose ; and lastly, by the mere force of frugality 
and economy, to enrich the treasury, by discharging aU the 
debts his majesty had contracted during the League, and the 
other engagements of the State, at the head of which his ma- 
jesty generally placed the pensions he allowed the Swiss can- 
tons, and was always very solicitous to know if they were 
diseWged : the fewer allies we had in Italy, the more neces- 
sary the king thought it to soothe and manage them. He 
made a present of a suit of armour, which he had one day 
worn in battle, to the Venetian residents at Paris ; that re- 
public earnestly requested it of him, and set so high a value 
upon this present, that they hung up the armour, with a kind 
of ceremony, in a place where it was publicly exposed to 
view, and served for a monument to posterity of their vene- 
ration of a prince who was so justly famous for his military 
virtues. 


As the new economy which 1 had introduced into every 
branch of the revenue cut off the greatest part of those 
profits which the courtiers and other persons about the king 
drew from difierent places, and lessened the presents his 
majesty made them irom his own purse, they fell upon 
methods to supply this deficiency, to which the prince, de- 
lighted with an opportunity of satisfying them, oonsenteid so 
2 F 2 
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much the more willingly, as it cost him nothing ; this was to 
prevail on his majesty to pass innumerable edicts, granting 
certain privileges, and tolls upon particular brandies of trade, 
to be enjoyed by them, exclusively of all others. When this 
trick was once found, there was nothing that promised profit 
which did not enter the head of one or other among those 
who thought they had a right to some favour from the king ; 
interest gave every man invention, and the kingdom imme- 
diately swarmed with those petty monopolies, which, singly, 
are of little consequence, but all together are very detrimental 
to the public, and jiarticularly to commerce, in which the 
least obstruction produces mischief. I thought it my duty 
to make frequent and earnest remonstrances to the king on 
this subject, and therefore made no scruple to expose myself 
to the anger of the Count of Soiasons, with whom, as I have 
already said, I could never live three months together with- 
out a quarrel. 

The Count of Soissoiis presented a petition to the king at 
Fontainebleau, in which he proposed that a grant should be 
made him of fifteen-pence upon every bale of goods exported ; 
a design that must certainly have been suggested to him by 
some of his friends, for he could never have thought of it 
himself ; nor did he know all the consequences of it, at least 
he assured the king that this toll would not bring in more 
than thirty thousand livres a year, and so well persuaded him 
of the truth of what he had asserted, that his majesty, who 
thought himself obliged to bestow a gratuity of this value 
upon him, and being likewise vanquished by repeated impor- 
tunities, granted his request without giving me, who was 
then at Paris, any notice of it. Henry, that he might bo 
troubled with no further solicitations about it, caused an 
edict to be drawn up for the count, which he signed, and the 
seal was placed to it ; but some remains of a scruple with 
regard to trade, the importance of which he was fully sen- 
sible of, made him, in granting this favour, reserve a verbal 
condition, that it should not exceed fifty thousand livres, press 
too hard upon the people, nor be too great a burden upon 
trade. 

That evening the king, reflecting upon what he had granted, 
began to have some suspicion that he was imposed upon : he 
wrote to me instantly, and proposed the thing to me as an 
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indifterent question, without telling me what had passed, or 
naming any person. I linew not what to think of such a de- 
mand, but set myself to work, and, taking to my assistance 
the accounts of the customs and domain, and entries of pro- 
visions, 1 found that the annual amount of this tax would 
not be less than three hundred thousand crowns ; and I could 
not but think it of still more importance, when I reflected on 
the trade of hemp and linen, which it seemed likely to ruin 
in Brittany, Normandy, and great part of Picardy. I there- 
fore went immediately to "Fontaine oleau, to make my report 
to his mnjesty. The king confessed to me all that had hap- 
pened, with many marks of astonishment that his confidence 
had been thus abused. The true remedy had been to have 
caused the edict to be brought back, and have entirely sup- 
pressed it, as being obtained under false pretences : but, that 
I might not bo embroiled with the Count of Soissons, w'ho 
could not be long ignorant that it was 1 who had opened his 
majesty’s eyes, it was agreed upon between us to have re- 
course to another method, which was to hinder the parlia- 
ment from registering the edict. All that was necessary for 
this purpose, w’as to send no letter with it, either under the 
king’s hand or my own : this w^as an agreement that had long 
been made between the king and the sovereign courts ; and 
without this formality, whatever other orders were produced, 
the parliament knew what they had to do, and would not re- 
gister anything. I was certain, however, and I told his ma- 
jesty BO, that this expedient would not preserve me from the 
resentment of the count, and of the Marchioness de Ver- 
neuil, who, I discovered, was concerned in this business ; but 
1 resolved to hold firm against the count, provided his ma- 
jesty would be proof likewise against the solicitations of his 
mistress, which he promised me, arid added that he would 
openly support me. 

Two or three days after my return to Paris, the Count of 
Soissons came lo my house, and paid me many compliments, 
having, as ho said, occasion for a Maximilian de Bethune at 
full length ; he thought by showing mo great kindness, and 
condescending to be familiar with me, he should easily obtain 
my signature, without being obliged to tell me for what pur- 
pose he demanded it. 1 answered coldly, pretending to be 
quite ignorant of the matter, that I never signed anytliing 
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without knowing what it was : the count then found that he 
must have recourse to other means ; he acquainted me with 
what his majesty had lately done for him, and said, that as 
he was not ignorant of the private agreement between the 
king, the sovereign courts, and myself, the signature which 
he requested was a letter to the parliament of Brittany, and 
the court of aids at Eouen. * 

At this declaration 1 assumed an air still more serious, and 
pretended to be greatly surprised that the king had given 
me no intimation of the afiair, nor communicated it to the 
council, to whom resolutions of such consequence were always 
made known ; and from thence took occasion to tell the count 
that an edict of this nature, which bore so hard upon the public 
interest, deserving to be excepted from the general rule, I 
could not take the danger upon myself; that, therefore, he must 
address himself directly to his majesty, or bring me at least an 
order signed by him, which would serve to justify me against 
the reproaches I could not fail to draw upon myself some 
time or other for my compliance. The count replied with 
much bitterness, that I only made use of this extreme caution 
to ruin his design and to break with him entirely; but finding 
these words could not alter my resolution, be went away 
grumbling. 1 heard him mutter something between his 
teeth concerning our former quarrels, and he went to vent 
his rage at the house of the Marchionoss of Yomeuil. 

This lady, although as much enraged with me as the Count 
of Soissons, nevertheless had come to make me a visit, just 
as 1 was leaving my closet to go to his majesty, who had 
retiumed to the Louvre. She could not have chosen a worse 
time ; the too easy king had just suffered a score of edicts, 
all in the spirit of the first, to be extorted from him, and, to 
say the truth, of but little consequence. I set out with a full 
resolution to make a new attempt upon him in favour of the 
people, who would be prevented bytheee extortions from 
paying the land-tax. The marchioness asking what paper it 
was 1 had in my hand, “ This is a pretty buBiness, m^ame,” 
answered I, in a passion, yet afiecting to be much more angry 
than 1 really was ; “ you are not the last among those who are 
eonoemed in it in effect, her name made the -sixth aiticle. 
1 then opened the memorial, and read to her all the names, 
with the titles of the edicts. “ And what do you intend to 
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do with this ?” said she. “ I intend,” answered 1, “ to make 
some remonstrances to the king upon it.” “Truly,” replied 
she, no longer able to contain her spleen, “ he will have little 
to do to take your advice, and offend so many great people. 
And on wliom, pray, would you have the king confer favours, 
if not on thoso who are mentioncd'in this writing, his cousins, 
friends, and mistress ?” “What you say, madame,” replied 
I, “ would be reasonable enough, if his majesty took all the 
money out of his own purse ; but to make a new levy upon 
the merchants, artists, labourers, and countrymen, it will 
never do ; it is by them that the king and all of us are sup- 
ported, and it is enough that they provide for a master, with- 
out having so many cousins, friends, and mistresses to main- 
tain.” 

Madame do Yerneuil lost none of my words: she dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the last, and in the rage with which she was 
transported, made use of them to form a thousand wicked 
slanders. She flew immediately to the Count of Soissons, 
and told him that 1 had said the king had but too many re- 
lations, and that it would be happy fbr him and his people if 
he could get rid of them. The count, mad with rage, went 
the next morning and demanded a conference with the king. 
After a long enumeration of bis services, he told him that 1 
had so outrageously injured his honour, that he must abso- 
lutely have my life, unless his majesty would himself do him 
justice. Henry, seeing him in such violent emotion, asked 
him, with groat composure, what 1 had done or said, and 
whether the affront he bad received was directly from me, or 
had been related to him by another person. The count, not 
caring to enter into any explanation, replied, that if we were 
both together in his majesty’s presence, not all the respect 
he ought to have for a person who was dear to him should 
hinder him from doing himself justice ; and added, that what 
he had said was true, and he ought to be believed on his 
word, for he was not accustomed to lie : “ If that be the case, 
cousin,” said the king, in a tone that disconcerted him, “you 
will not be like one in your family ; for we consider it as 
eze^ent in this way, particularly your elder brother ; but 
since it is a report m^e to you, tell me who made it, and 
what he said^ and then 1 shall know what I ought to do, and 
will endeavour to satisfy you, if you will hear reason.” The 
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oouut replied, that he had taken an oath not to name the 
person from whom he received his information, but that ho 
was as well convinced of his veracity as his own. “ So then, 
cousin,” replied the king, “ you excuse yourself from answer- 
ing my question on account of an oath you have taken to the 
contrary ; and 1 likewise w'ttl take an oath to believe no more 
of your complaint than what M. do liosny himself shall 
acknowledge to me, for I liave as good an opinion of his 
veracity, as you can possibly have of those wdio tell you these 
fine tales.” 

Tlie Count of Soissons, when he went out of the king’s 
presence, discovered such an excess of fury against me, that 
his majesty thought it necessary to give me notice of it, 
which he did by Zamet and La Varenuo, whom, at the 
same time, he ordered to ask me, if I had not by sojne word 
or action given offence to the count. I answered, that ever 
since the visit I had received from the count at the Arsenal, 
which was above fifteen days ago, I bad never spoken to him, 
or any of his people ; tliat the Marchioness of Verneuil in- 
deed had heeu at niy house, but neither she nor 1 had men- 
tioned the count. Oh !” said the king, when these words 
were repeated to him, “ we need not doubt any longer from 
whence this mischief proceeds, since Madame de Verneuil is 
named, for she is so full of malice, and has such a ready 
invention, that to the least word of M. de Itosny’s, she 
would add a hundred, nay, a thousand ; but for all that, this 
affair must not bo neglected.” The rage in which his ma- 
jesty saw the count, gave him reason to apprehend that he 
would take some violent resolution against me ; he, there- 
fore, sent La Varenne to tell mo that I should never stir out 
of my house without being well attended, and that he desired 
I would spare nothing for my security ; adding, with great 
goodness, that all he could employ in protecting me, would 
be far below what it would cost him if he should lose me.* 

* L*Etoi1e*8 Journal treats at large of this difference, which the king 
put an end to by obliging the Count of Soissons to bo contented with 
a letter of satisfaction which M. de Rosny wrote to him ; and, accord- 
ing to Matthieu, Hen^ IV. made the Count of Soissons and the Mar- 
quis of Rosny come into his apartment and reconciled them. (Ibid. 
692.) De Thou also speaks of it. (B. cxxix.) The steadiness of M. de 
Bosny has procured liim great commendations from our historiani. 
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I cannot quit the subject of this new creation of edicts 
without taking notice of an arret of council, much more 
ancient, by which a tax of anchorage was ordered to be levied 
on all the foreign vessels that anchored in our ports. This, 
in reality, was no more than what was paid by our vessels in 
foreign ports ; nevertheless, it was with regret, and only by 
his majesty’s express orders, that I carried it into execution, 
looking upon it to be one of those exactions which was most 
likely to depress the vigour of our trade. The parliaments 
of Eouoii and Eennes made great opposition to the register- 
ing it, and the Marshal d’Ornano bestirred himself greatly, 
having money ow'ing him from the State, which had been 
charged u])oti that port for his reimbursement. The esta- 
blishment of commisaioruT-examiners, lieutenants par ticuliers, 
assrsseurs-criminrlsf and other officers of justice, met with 
no leas difficulty from the same court of Rouen, which, more 
than any other, opposed all these new edicts : tho last were 
made with an intention to satisfy and send back the colonels 
and captains of companies, who had waited at Paris a long 
time for their pay in consequence of these regulations : pro- 
bably it was the meeting with such obstacles as these to 
his designs that had long made ITenry solicitous to suppress 
the chamber of requests in all his parliaments. He had 
laboured \ery earnestly to effect this, and actually began 
with that of the parliament of Toulouse this year, which 
continued to be suppressed, notwithstanding all the objec- 
tions that were made to it by his own council, in which all 
the debate ran contrary to him. 

The quarrel between the Count of Soissons and myself made 
a great noise ; but the king, to show me that it had produced 
no alteration in his friendship, sent me notice by Beringhen 
some days afterwards, that he intended to pass by Eosny in 
the journey he was upon the point of making to Normandy, 
and that ho expected I should treat him there with his court. 

« He had no consideration for anything/' says Father Chalons, “ but 
the king's service; nor could any respect for persons of the greatest 
quality, princes, or even the queen herself, prevail on him to make the 
least concession, where he thought the king's interest or glory came in 

S uestlon; this caused him many enemies, and was the cause that after 
[lo king’s death the queen took the management of affairs out of his 
hands." (Hist, de France, vol. iii. p. 255.) 
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The princes, princesses, and the constable, were all that the 
king permitted to be of this party. The preparations 1 made 
were worthy of him who did me the honour to be my guest ; 
but the entertainment was disturbed by an unforeseen acci- 
dent : the rivers were so much swollen by a sudden storm, 
that the offices of Eosny were overflow'ed,* the fruit spoiled, 
as well as the labour of the servants. The ladies were terri- 
fied, supposing the danger to be much greater tlian it really 
was. 1 removed their fears by causing a conduit to be 
opened, through which tho water used to have a passage, 
and which had been filled up to make tho approach more 
commodious for his majesty and for the carriages. I had 
already begun to make tho road and the bridge at the en- 
trance to Eosny, but neither were yet completed. The 
waters did great damage for ten leagues about, but I came 
ofi* for two or three hundred crowns. 

His majesty proceeded as far as Lower Normandy, but 
did not go beyond Caen; he took the government of it 
from Crevecopur-Montmorency (who was accused of carrying 
on a correspondence with Bouillon and D* Auvergne, and par- 
ticularly with Tremouille, whose kinsman he was), and gave 
it to Bellefonds. From Caen tho king passed through 
Eouen,t where ho settled entirely all the affairs of that pro- 
vince. In this city he declared his pleasure concerning the 
marriage of my daughter, whom, as has been already men- 
tioned,^ the Princess Catherine had proposed for the Duke 
of Eohan, and who had since that time been demanded in 
marriage by Monsieur and Madame de Fervaques for Mon- 
sieur dc Laval, the son of that lady. His majesty, at Eouen, 
ordered me rather to prefer Laval ; but ho once more altered 
his opinion. 

The affairs of religion were in part the occasion of the 
journey his majesty had lately t^en; and the Duke of 

* I believe L’Etoile a little exaggerates this accident, when he says 
their migesties with great difficulty escaped the danger. The king,** 
he adds, ** laughing, told M. de Rosny that heaven and earth were 
combined against Um, and that he ought to take good care of himtrtf.** 

t ** The king was attacked at Rouen with so violent a loosencM u 
to void blood, which the physicians said was occasioned by his having 
eaten too great a quantity of raw oysters.” (L'Etoile, an. 1608.) 

I See antCf p. 28. 
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Bouillon had likewise a share in it.* He was not yet quite 
discouraged from his attempts u^n the King of England ; 
he was still in the court ot the Elector Palatine,, whom he 
advised to build a citadel upon the ground which divided his 
territories from Eranoe, for the defence, he said, of the true 
religion ; and had the boldness, without asking his majesty’s 
leave, to solicit Erard, his first engineer, to come and draw 
the plan of this fortress for him. To serve his ambition 
everything seemed lawful, and sacred as well as profane 
things were prostituted to that purpose. He circulated a 
writing tliis year, in which the whole body of the Protestants 
was exclaimed against in a most outrageous manner ; he had 
already drawn great advantages from this stratagem, which 
he seconded, on his part, by aftecting to be greatly alarmed 
at the miseries which, it was said, were about to fall upon 
the Protestants, in consequence of the new resolutions that 
were taken by the council of France, to whom he attributed 
these libels. However, it was no difiBcult matter to prove 
that they had been composed by his friends, and sent into 
England wdth a view to hinder his majesty &om succeeding 
in his endeavours to gain King James ; but it was upon weak 
and hotheaded persons that Bouillon always imposed, and 
on them indeed his pains were not all cast away. An assem- 
bly of Protestants was held at Saumur and Poitou, on occa- 
sion of the king’s last indisposition, in which Du Plessis 
extolled the duke in a manner not only ridiculous, but like- 
wise insolent and presumptuous ; for the praises he gave hia 
hero seemed to be all at the king’s expense, whom he calum- 
niated without any respect to his person or dignity. 

Of all these assemblies, none made so much noise as that 
which was held at Gap, the latter end of this year. The 
Elector Palatine and the Duke of Bouillon, by their letters 
and creatures, caused questions to be proposed in it which 
bad a strong tendency to rekindle a war. ^e minister Eer- 
rier, by their orders, used his utmost endeavours to prevul 
upon the Protestants to insert amongst their articles of con- 
fession that the pope is the Antichrist : surely it could not 
be called a spirit of religion, but rather of diseord and in- 

* It is in vain to attempt any justification of the Duke of BouiUoii. 
His own historian gives np hiideTenoe, after the deposition of the Count 
of Auvergne. (B. v.) 
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trigue, that presided at the decision of this ridiculous tenet, 
which they likewise proposed to send printed to all the uni- 
versities of Europe. As soon as the king w'as informed of 
this scandalous proceeding, he sent me orders from Fontaine- 
bleau, where he had resided since his return from Normandy, 
to put a stop to the licentiousness of the Protestants, and, 
above all, to hinder this new article of faith*'*' from being re- 
ceived. Villeroy, likewise, by his commands, pressed me to 
exert myself on this occasion. T wrote immediately to Saint- 
Germain and Desbordes ;t and, whether it was ow ing to the 
arguments I made use ol* to show them the lolly of their con- 
duct, or the advice I gave them not to irritate Henry, who 
they saw was resolved not to spare them, I know' not, but 
the article in question was at length suppressed. The pope, 
I believe, W'us under great apprehensions about it ; for he 
was so extremely enraged, that it was with dilFieuity his ma- 
jesty could appease him ; and probably it was to this inci- 
dent tliat the fTosuits owed their re-cstablishment in France. 
The holy father had the consolation to see his dominions 
filled with an accession of monks of every kind, n^formed 
Augustins, Iteeolets, barefooted Carmelites, ignorant friars ; 
and amongst the other sex, Capuchin nuns, Folietans, and 
Carmelites ; so many religious orders were never instituted 
at one time as in this year. 

The boldness of the Protestants on this occasion will not 
appear so surprising, if it be considered that tliey had even 
gone greater lengths upon another, when they were insolent 
enough to offer their mediation to the king in favour of 
certain foreign princes with whom he had reason to be 
dissatisfied. 1 was continually repeating to thorn, that those 
rebellious proceedings would fell heavy upon them one day 
or other, and that they would long feel the effects of them : 
but they had prophets whose predictions were far more 
agreeable to them than mine. Bouillon, La Tremouille, 
Lesdiguieres, and Du Plessis, to render my representations 
ineffectual, and myself the object of their hatred, insinuated 

* See the Life of Dii FlesBis-Momay (b. ii. p. 296), wliere we find 
Aeps taken by Do Mornay to procure the reception of this absurd 
tenet. 

t Deputies from the Calvinist party to reside at court, according to 
the custom of that time. 
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everywhere that I sacrificed, on all occasions, that very 
religion for which I pretended so much zeal ; and that, by 
lliis practice, 1 enriched myself with wealth and preferment, 
to which other men had a better claim : nor did tlio Papists, 
except perhaps a very few, consider themselves as at all 
obliged to me for that which I did upon principles of pure 
equity ; thus, by the malignity of my stars, or the invidioua- 
nesa of my place, I honestly own I lost my labour on all 
sides. 

AVliile these complaints of the Protestants against me ran 
highest, I went one day to his majesty, with an intention to 
make him sucli representations as w^ould secure me against 
the effects of their malice. The king was then in a gallery 
near his chamber, w'alking with the Duke of Montpensier, 
Cardinal Joyeuse, and the Duke of Epernon : he made me a 
sign to approach, and asked me whether I could guess the 
subject of his conversation with those three gentlemen. I 
answered only by a bow. ‘‘We were talking,** said tho king, 
“ of the government of Poitou, and they have advised me to 
give it to you ; could you have imagined this ? they being 
such good Catholics, and you such an obstinate Huguenot.’* 
1 did not even know that this government was vacant. 
Lavardin, who was governor of Perche and Maine, had the 
reversion of it after the death of Mulicorne, who was very 
old and infirm, and he intended to resign his own for it ; but 
reflecting that all his estates were situated in the provinces 
of w'hich ho was at present governor, he gave up his claim to 
Malicorne, and both had come to resign this government to 
the king, that ho might dispose of it in favour of one of his 
natural children. 

Henry likewise insisted upon my guessing his motives for 
preferring me to this post, rather than any other person, even 
those who were so near to him. I had nothing to ^ege, 
but the knowledge his majesty had of my fidelity and ardour 
for his service. The king replied, that his true reason for 
giving it to me, was, because 1 was a Huguenot, but a rea- 
sonable one, and zealous for the good of my country ; that 
the Protestants beholding me in this light, could not but byp 
highly satisfied with his choice ; and that ho did not doubt 
but that his whole kingdom woidd be no less so, since 1 was 
capable of inspiring them with more dutiful sentiments, of 
giving them just notions of their king, and of teaching them 
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to rely on his goodness, and to respect and lore his person ; 
uid that, by si^ering the gratuities which he granted to the 
principal members of this body to pass tlirough my hands, 
the authority which the Duke of Bouillon still preserved 
amongst them might be destroyed. His majesty added 
(without *doubt because these three gentlemen, who were 
dso joined by Brissac, Ornano, and Koquelaure, were 
present), that although be felt so strong an afiectiou for his 
religion, ns to wish with the utmost ardour to see it embraced 
by ^1 the Huguenots, and by me in particular, yet he could 
never forget that God had made use of that body, and of the 
cities of Kochelle, Bergerac, and Moutaubiin especially, to 
free him £rom the oppression of Spain, to assist him in 
supporting his just claims, and to save even his life from 
the fury of the leaguers; that, on this account, however 
discontented he might be with those cities for discovering 
less duty and afiection for him than formerly, yet neverthe- 
less he thought himself obliged in honour to continue the 
same gratuities he had always allowed them for their forti- 
fications and colleges. The king repeated several instances 
which the province of Poitou haa hitherto given of its 
inviolable attachment to its lawful prince, when no Bou- 
illon,'’ said he, “ was there to excite them to sedition ; ” and 
could not hinder himself from saying, that, at this very time, 
the welfare of the kingdom depended upon maintaining a 
peace with the Protestants. 

After this, his mmesty told me that 1 might treat directly 
with Messieurs de Davardin and Malicorne, repeating, that 
it was more for the interest of the State, and therefore more 
agreeable to his inclinations, to give this government to me 
than to his own chilcben. that were present said some- 
thing in approbation of what his majesty had done, and in 
praise of me ; and 1 made mj acknowledgment to adl, either 
m words, or % low bows. 1 despatbhed Montmartin imme- 
diately to Lavardin and Malicome, and he transacted the 
business with such prudence, that, by a seasonable present of 
a thousand crowns to those whose advice they took in this 
^air, 1 got this government from them for twenty thoosuid 
crowns. Upon their resignation, Du fVesne sent me, on 
the 16th of December, the patents for the ^vernment of 
Poitou, Ch&telleraudais, Laudunois, Ac, This made my 
revenue from governments amount to thirty thousand livres ; 
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uamelj, twelve thousaad livTes from the governments of 
Mantes and Gergeau, which 1 already possessed, and were 
both very lucrative for private governments, especially Ger- 
geau, on account of the garrisons ; and eighteen tbousand 
livres from that of Poitou: in this sum, however, 1 have 
always included my salaries for the two posts of superin- 
tendent of the fortmeatious, and of buildings. 

1 must not omit to give some account of the attempts 
that were made this year in Frauce, to establish the stufi' 
manufactures, and especially those of silk. Henry, who em- 
braced with eagerness everything which, in his opinion, could 
contribute to the glory and utility of the kingdom, suffered 
himself to be persuaded by Les Bourgs and Des Cuinans 
that it was a very easy matter not only to supply silks for 
our home consumption, which used to be brought from 
foreign countries and distant regions, but also to carry on a 
considerable trade in this manufacture with foreigners. For 
this purpose, all that was necessary, said they, was to give 
encouragement to silk weavers to come amongst us, to in- 
crease the breed of silkworms, plant mulberry-trees, and 
erect large buildings fit for these sorts of manufactures. 1 
exclaimed loudly against this scheme, which 1 never approved : 
but the king was so prejudiced in favour of it, that all my 
remonstrances were inefieotual. 

1 remember that one day, when his majesty did me the 
honour to visit me at the Arsenal, to confer with me upon 
the necessary methods for establishing these manufactures, 
which could not be done without a great expense, we had a 
pretty warm debate about it. know not,"’ said he to me, 
^ding 1 received all the proposals he made me on this 
subject, with that reserve and coldness which 1 always as- 
sumed when I was not in his opinion, ** I know not what 
whim this is that you have taken in your head to oppose a 
scheme so well calculated to enrich and embellish the king- 
dom, to root out idleness from among the people, and which 
1 should find so much satisfaction in completing.*’ I replied, 
that this last reason had so much weight with me, that if 1 
could see the least probability of succeeding in the sohemea 
for a silk manufacture, 1 shoiud content myself with repre^ 
senting to his majesty that he would purchase this satisfac- 
tion at rather too high a price, and destroy by it that vikioh 
he proposed to himseu in &e execution of those great deaigna 
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which, by his command, I had mentioned to the King of 
England ; but that 1 entreated him not to be offended with 
me if 1 presumed to tell him that I could not, as he did, see 
either glory or utility resulting from this establishment. I 
then asked him it* ho would permit me to give him my reasons 
for thinking so differently from him. “ I give you leave,** 
said ne, “but upon condition that you afterwards hear mine, 
which, I am persuaded, will be more convincing than yours.’* 
I then made the following observations to his majesty ; 

It is through a wise dispensation of Providence, which 
designs that all the nations of the earth, or of one continent, 
should be obliged by their common necessities to have an 
intercourse w'ith each other ; that this country was fitted to 
produce one thing, and that another, exclusively of all the 
rest : France has the good fortune to be so favourably dis- 
tinguished in this distribution of benofits, that no country, 
probably, in the world, except Egj'^pt, so universally abounds 
with whatever supplies the necessities, or contributes to the 
mere conveniences of life; her corn, grain and pulse, her 
wine, ciders, flax, hemp, salt, wool, oil, dyeing drugs, that 
immense quantity of cattle, great and small, wliich usually 
servo her inhabitants for food, putting her in a condition not 
only to have nothing to envy in her neighbours on the score 
of any of these commodities, but even to dispute with them 
those which make up all the trade they carry on: Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily are of this number. 

It is true, her climate denies lier silk ; the spring begins 
too late, and an excessive moisture almost always prevails ; 
and this inconvenience, which is absolutely irremediable, 
affects not only the silkworms, which, on this account, are 
batched with great difficulty, but likewise the mulberry-trees 
that these insects feed upon, for which a mild and temperate 
air is necessary in the season wherein they put forth their 
leaves. The difficulty of multiplying them in a country 
where none ever grew cannot but bo very great ; it will be 
five years at least before there can be any certainty of their 
coming to perfection, during which we risk the loss of time, 
labour, ana the produce of the ground they are planted in. 
But are these difficulties which ought to dissuade us from 
engaging in an enterprise, the success of which they dp not 
render doubtful, but impossible — a real loss to us P TW is 
the question. 
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A country life affords so many Tarioua laboiu's and em- 
ployments, that in France none need be idle but those who 
resolve against all work ; therefore it is necessary to begin 
by curing people of this lazy disposition, which, if real, is 
the only thing worthy of attention. But how is this done 
by offering them the culture of silk for an employment? 
First, they leave one profession, which brings them in a cer- 
tain and sufficient income, for another, where their gains are 
casual and doubtful. It would not, indeed, be very difficult 
to make them prefer this to the former, because it is but too 
natural to quit a hard and laborious kind of life, such as 
agriculture is, considered in its full extent, for one that, like 
working upon silk, does not fatigue the body by any violent 
motion. But even this is another argument to prove the 
dangerous consequences of suffering the country people to 
bo thus employed : it has been a common observation, at all 
times and in all places, that tlie best soldiers are found 
amongst the families of robust, laborious, and nervous pea- 
santry ; if, instead of these, we enlist men who are brought 
up to no other labour than what a child, if taught it, has 
strength to perform, we shall be soon convinced they are no 
longer fit for the military art, which requires, as I have often 
lieard his majesty himself observe, a strong constitution, con- 
firmed by laborious exercises, that timd to maintain in its 
full vigour the whole strength and energy of the body. And 
this military art, the situation of France, and the nature of 
her politics, make it absolutely necessary to hinder from de- 
generating or being depressed. 

At the same time that we enervate the country people, 
who in every respect are the true supporters of the State, 
among those of the city W'e introduce luxury, with all her 
train of mischiefs, effeminacy, sloth, voluptuousness, and that 
domestic extravagance which it is not to bo feared that 
people who have but little, and know how to be satisfied 
w'ith that little, will ever plunge into. In France wo have 
already too many of these useless citizens, who under habits 
glittering with gold and embroidery conceal the manners of 
weak women. 

The objection, that immense sums of money are carried 
out of France into foreign countries for the support of this 
luxuiy, proves the truth of what I have just observed, ’and 

TOL. 31. 2 o 
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destrojB the inferenoe they pretend to draw from it : would 
they reason justly upon the inconvenience that arises from 
this commerce and this importation of vain and unnecessary 
merchandises, they would be convinced that the best thing 
that could be done would be to suppress the use of them 
entirely, and absolutely prohibit their being brought into 
France ; at the same time to fix, by good and severe regu- 
lations, the richness of clothes and furniture ; and to put 
everything of this kind upon the same footing as they were 
in the reigns of Louis XI., Charles VIII., and Louis XII.* 
That necessity which oHiges us to dress in one sort of stuffs 
rather than anotlier, is the mere vice of fancy, and the price 
that is set upon them an evil we fall into with full conviction. 
Were we to consider, though but with the slightest attention, 
the source of what is called the fanhion, we should find, to 
our shame and confusion, that a small number of persons, 
and those the most despicable of a great city, which contains 
all classes iudiflerently within her walls, for whom, if we 
were acquainted with them, we should feel that contempt we 
have for men vrithout morals, or that compassion we have for 
fools, — that these very men dispose, nevertheless, of our 
purses, and keep us enslaved to their caprices. 

But silk clothes are not the only things which require re- 
formation by the royal power ; there is as much to be done 


* Many edicts of this kind were issued at different times during ttie 
reign of Henry IV ., against which the dealers in silk at Paris presented 
many useless remonstrances to the king and M. de Rosny. The Memoirs 
for the History of Franco relate in what manner that minister rGoeived 
the Sicur Henriot, who spoke for them, a good old merchant, whose 
manners and dross bore the marks of the simplicity and plainness of the 
tradesmen of former times. “ The next day," says the writer of these 
Memoirs, “ they waited on M. de Sully, who answered them only with 
disdain and ridicule; for Henriot, having put one knee to the ground, 
that nobleman immediately raised liim; and having turned him round, 
the better to survey his old-fashioned dress, being a short holiday- 
gown, lined with taffety, his jacket and the rest of his clothes oma- 
mex^ed with silks of different kinds, in the manner they were formeriy 
worn by merchants, he said to him, * Honest fiiend, what reason can 
you ana your company have to complain, when you are mu<^ finer 
than lam? Is not this damask— this taffety?’ &c. ; and after turning 
them into ridicule, sent them away without giving them any other 
satisfiAction; which made them say, as th^were returning, *The 
servant is ruder and haughtier than his master/ ” (Vol. ii. p. 278.) 
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with respect to diamonds, jewels, statues, and pictures, if it 
he considered as a grievance that foreigners take away our 
gold and silver: we must likewise take into consideration 
equipages, plate, fiimiture, and everything in which these 
metals are made use of. If we reflect upon the amazing ex- 
travagance that prevails in France, the sums squandered 
foolishly in gardens, buildings, costly works, entertainments, 
liquors, and what not -, if we think on the exorbitant price 
paid for ofllces, of marriages set up to auction, what is there 
that does not want reformation? We cannot charge to 
foreign manufactures the tenth pari of the money that is 
thrown away in France without the least necessity. The 
care which the law and the finances would require would 
engage us in an eiidiess digression: these two bodies, of 
which the one ought to he the guardians of good order, and 
the other of economy, seem only to have been brought into 
the world to destroy both the one and the other. These are 
the only people who know what it is to be rich ; and how 
they come by this wealth may be seen by the manner in 
which they spend it : the old chancellors, first presidents, 
councillors ot state, and the other heads of the courts and 
the revenues, if they were to come into the world again, would 
not know how to find those who now fill their places, and 
resemble them in nothing but their titles,* 


* Though Bilks and other articles of luxury arc, in strictness, no 
otherwise good or bad than according to the good or bad use made of 
them ; yet, as it is really more common to apply them to the latter 
than to the former purposes, the good intention of the author, and the 
purity of his morals, cannot be sufficiently praised. The rigid de- 
fenders of the Christian doctrines do, and always will, espouse his 
sentiments; but it must be acknowledged, that the politicians of the 
present times, even those who are most severe, think ffifferently; they 
find nothing oonclusive in those examples of antiquity which are pro- 
duced against luxury, even in respect to the times which they are 
token, much less in regard to the present. According to their opinion, 
other causes brought about those revolutions which w’ere attributed 
to it ; which causes having now lost their forc& such revolutions do 
not, nor cannot happen again; the increaso of gold and silver in 
Europe, occasioned by the mines of those metals discovered in America, 
and whence this part of the world has been enriched within the last 
two centuries, has introduced by its natural consequenoe luxury or 
superfluity, v^oh mokes the necessary exchange against the re- 
dundance of money, otherwise a useless drug. This has entirely 
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I said everything I could think of on this subject- that car- 
ried with it any force to bring the king over to my opinion ; 
but I could not prevail. “ Your arguments arc very strong,” 
said ho to me ; “ and 1 would rather choose to fight the King 
of Spain in three pitched battles, than engage all these peo- 
ple of the law, the offices, and the city especially, their wives 
and daughters, whom you have brought upon my back, witli 
all your whimsical regulations.” Then it is your pleasure, 
Sire,” replied I, “ that 1 should apeak to you no more upon 
this subject ; however, time and experience will convince 
3 'ou, that Trance is not fitted for those gewgaws.” 1 was 
obliged to content myself with endeavouring only to prevail 
upon the king to alter his intention of taking the Tournellos, 
and the whole of that enclosiiro, for the new buildings ho 
projected for his .silk manufactories. 1 represented to him 
that ho would one day destroy what it would cost him so 
much to build, and brought to his remembrance, that, once, 
when ho was laying with mo the foundations of a design far 
more noble and just, the Tournellos Jiad been destined for 
another building of a very different kind.* “ We will ‘talk of 

changed the face of Europe, unavoiduhly influenced the eystems of 
government, and left no means of uggrimdising any state except by 
commerce, which opens every inlet to luxury; no inconveniences arise 
from hence till it exceeds what the profits of commerce will afibrd ; 
besides, experience demonstrates more clearly than reasoning can, that 
it is not at all incompatible either with order, subordination, or a 
militaiy spirit. As to what relates to silk, should we even suppose, 
with M. de Sully, that Trance is improper to produce it, his manner ol 
reasoning will nevertheless be imperfect, as he seems to have been 
ignorant how much the manufacture adds to the value of the original 
materials, and of what advantage that is to the kingdom. If any one 
should still remain unconvinced of this truth, he ought to be sent for 
conviction to our manufactures of silks at Lyons, Tours, &c. ; and in 
spite of what our author says in this place, the establishment of the 
manufactures of stuffs of all kinds, which was begun in the reign of 
Henry IV., will always compel us to speak in praise of that prince. 
(See on this article, TEssai Politique sur le Commerce, chap.ix. p. 105, 
second edit. 1736.) 

* The building here meant was intended to be a magnificent square 
of seventy-two fathoms on each side, which was to he called the Square 
of France; eight streets were to have opened into it, of eight toiscs in 
breadth, bearing the names of so many provinces. The design for it 
•was made in 1606, but the death of Henry IV. put a stop to the execution 
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that when it happens,” replied Henry ; and this was all I 
could get from him. He followed Zamet, who came to tell 
him that the dinner he had ordered to be prepared for him 
at his liouso was ready. 

It was not, T confess, without deep regret, that I saw such 
large sums of money squandered, which might have been em- 
ployed to so many useful purposes. I made a calculation 
of the expense Henry was commonly at every year in build- 
ings, in j)lay, for his mistresses, and his hounds, and found 
that it amounted to twelve hundred thousand crowns — a sum 
sufficient to maintain a body of fifteen thousand foot ; I 
could not, though 1 risked the danger of losing his aflcction, 
bo silent upon this subject. He commanded mo to give six 
thousand li\TCs to Madame de Verneuil, too happy once more 
to purchase at this price that domestic quiet which was so 
often interrupted by his wife and his mistress; but fortu- 
nately for him, he escaped all broils this year. It was the 
current report at Pontainebleau, and for a long time believed, 
that the queen was again w'ith child ; but it w'as afterwards 
found to be a mistake, which the king did me the honour ta 
inform me of. 

The colony that was sent to Canada this year was among 
the number of those things that had not my approbation 
there was no kind of riches to bo expected from all those 
countries of the New World which are beyond the fortieth* 
degree of latitude. His majesty gave the conduct of this- 
expedition to the Siour du Mont.* 

of it; under the following reign it was executed in part, and was called 
the Koyal Square. 

* See in the Septennaire the description of a voyage made to Canada 
by the Siour du Mont. There is also u relation of the manners of the 
inhabitants of this part of the New World; but it is very unfaithful, 
and filled with lables. M. do Sully is again mistaken in this point; 
our new colonies are a proof of it. We refer for a further account of' 
this matter to I’Essai Politique sur le Commerce. Liberty and Pro- 
tection — these two words which comprehend the only true means of 
bringing the internal commerce of a nation into a flourisiiing state — may, 
in another sense, be applied to the trade carried on with the two Indies; 
that is to say, as the author of these Memoirs remarks, that none of 
the trading nations of Europe should be excluded from it, but that it 
should be indiscriminately shared amongst them all; and that tho* 

VOL. II. 2 u 
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method of carrying it on to the most general adrantage, is by exclusive 
privilegea, granted not to private persons, but to whole companies acting 
under the name and by the authority of the king. 1 ought not to forget 
observing here, that the first company for carrying on a trade to the 
East Indies was established in France under the reign of Henry IV., 
and in the year after his death. It was formed by a Fleming, called 
Gonrard le Koy. The edict of its establishment, which bears date the 
1st of June, 1604, grants many exemptions and privileges to this com- 
pany; the fifth and sixth articles are somewhat remarkable, it being 
therein said, that gentlemen might become members of this company 
without derogation to their gentility. The diflBculty of procuring the 
necessary funds, the disunion amongst the members, and all the other 
causes, which have since so often occasioned the destruction of this 
institution, prevented its having the proposed effect at that time; it 
. was reserved for the celebrated M. Colbert to place it on a more solid 
and durable basis. The history of this company, the many advantages 
whereof are at present more known than ever, would carry me too far, 
and is, moreover, to be found already in many good books. 
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